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BOOKS. 


CARDINAL POLE.* 
TueRB are some characters who enjoy in histories all the 
advantage of a blameless reputation ; and authors of different 
parties, who are at variance in other matters, unite in 
extolling them. Like the pattern boys of an edifying tale, 
these paragons can do no wrong, at least in their own eyes. 
Their pious intentions and their plausible phrases condone all 
the mischief that their action may produce; and their 
opponents are wicked persons who deserve the miserable end 
which ought to be, and is generally, their fate. So it has 
been, for the most part, with Reginald Pole, the proverbial 
good boy of most English historians, and of our troubled 
sixteenth century, through which no other conspicuous 
personage is represented as passing without infection. 
Whether this traditional estimate of Pole is really in 
accordance with facts, or is rather a legend of historians, 
must be the chief object of our present inquiry; and the 
result of our examination will give us the standard by which 
Mr. Haile’s performance must be judged. 

Before we refer to the detail and workmanship of his volume 
it may be well to sketch a bare outline of Pole’s origin and 
career. He was bornin 1500. Through his mother, the daughter 
of George, Duke of Clarence, and granddaughter of Warwick 
the Kingmaker, he was of Royal and illustrious descent. 
The strain, however, hed shown itself turbulent, ambitious, 
fickle, a very tangle of olscure and contradictory disloyalties, 
in which kindred, friendship, and country weighed light in 
comparison with self. His father, Sir Richard Pole, was 
the son of a half-sister of Margaret Beaufort, mother of 
Henry VII. It was a Lancastrian connexion; but it did 
not convey to the young Poles, as Mr. Haile asserts, “the 
blood of the two royal houses,” and they had not “royal 
descent on both sides.” Margaret of Richmond was the sole 
representative of John of Gaunt and Catherine Swynford; 
and whatever claim she might have against the Duchy of 
Lancaster, it must be remembered that the legitimation of the 
Beauforts in 1397 had been qualified in 1407 by the words 
exceptd dignitate regali. George of Clarence was attainted, as 
probably he deserved, for many treasons. His son, the young 
Earl of Warwick, was the helpless though dangerous puppet 
of aristocratic personages and foreign pretenders whose claims 
were certainly not for our national interest; and he was 
beheaded, since imprisonment had not removed the danger. 
Clarence’s daughter, Margaret Pole, was restored to some of 
her family honours and to many of the estates. Her 
husband was enriched and favoured by Henry VII. These 
bounties were continued and increased by Henry VIII. 
Through their mother’s blood and their father’s connexions, 
the young Poles stood very near the throne. Their position 
was fully and generously acknowledged, and they had all 
the privileges of being not only kinsmen but friends and 
favourites of their Sovereign. Such a position was un- 
doultedly hazardous. In those times it could only be held 
safely by perfect honesty and candour; and it must be owned 
also, if we would be fair, that the ancestral record of the 
Poles, on their mother’s side, was by no means a guarantee 
for these virtues, but a presumption of their opposites. In an 
age of prevailing treachery and violence, the performances of 
Warwick and Clarence appear much the worst and the most 
wanton. Margaret Pole came of a bad stock and inherited 
odious traditions. Her children show many signs of hereditary 
genius: the only sort, perhaps, with which Reginald Pole 
was endowed. 

It was in these circumstances that Pole was born and 
educated, the latter chiefly at the expense of Henry VIII. He 
began school with the Carthusians at Sheen. Possibly he went 
on to the Benedictines of Canterbury ; certainly he proceeded 
to Oxford, and entered at Magdalen. At fifteen he took 
his degree, and was soon dowered with pleasant benefices, 
though he never failed to inveigh against pluralities and 








* The Life of Cardinal Pole, By Martin Haile, Loudon: Sir I, Pitman and 
Bonus, (21s. net.J 





non-residence. In 1519 he went away to the University of 
Padua, travelling and living as an English Prince, with a 
large ecclesiastical revenue, and a still handsomer allowance 
from Henry VIII. Like so many others in that century, he 
became Italianated, first by the Renaissance, and then by the 
Cathelic Reaction. On his best side Pole was a scholar, a 
friend of Bembo and of other leading Humanists, and him- 
self an artist in elegant Latinity. Fine taste ho certainly 
had; but of genuine thought or of searching criticism there 
is no trace in all his works. He merely played with words, 
as he did with politics, handling both with superficial fluency; 
and perhaps no one in that hour of visitation was blinder to 
the real issues which were moulding a new society out of the 
fading pageant of the mediaeval world. By nature Pole was 
amiable and sentimental. Like many ogoists, he had a big 
allowance of emotional piety. Among his closest friends were 
Sadoleto, OContarini, Vittoria Colonna, and that fascinating 
group of more liberal Catholics, some of whom wavered long 
on the borders of the Reformation, while others actually 
crossed. Pole’s Italian life was creditable and pleasant. If 
he had kept to it he would have come down to us as a scholar 
and patron of letters, of high rank, amiable character, and 
distinguished manners, well endowed by nature and fortune, 
and not insensible to his advantages, In all this he reminds us 
of his mother’s great-uncle, George Neville, Lord Chancellor 
and Archbishop of York, a brilliant and cultivated nobleman, 
but a thoroughly disreputable and treacherous politician, an 
appropriate link in the unnatural alliance between Clarence, 
Warwick, and the Lancastrians. 

Pole, unfortunately, followed this relative into the 
slippery ways of politics, for which he was wholly unfitted. 
Worst of all, he was unable to distinguish between politics 
and religion, or between egoism and patriotism. His words, 
as usual, were correct and specious, but his ways were devious, 
and worse; and ultimately his real intentions must be judged 
by what he did, not by what he professed. He came back 
into a troubled England. Wolsey was tottering to his fall, 
and the Papal jurisdiction with him. The King's divorce had 
become a practical and urgent question. Pole was against 
it; but Mr. Haile’s documents show that he undertook a 
mission to further it. When Henry broke with Rome, Pole 
chose the Papal side; and then, from the safety of exile, he 
wrote violently against the King and our national policy. 
While professing an unctuous loyalty, and a personal affection 
for Henry, he intrigued with any and every enemy of his 
King and country, and did his utmost to inflame European 
opinion against them. He was a pensioner of Charles V. 
When the Pope was an open and active enemy, Pole became 
his Legate, charged with fomenting rebellion and civil war, 
with organising foreign invasions. His own pretensions to 
the Crown, and his possible marriage with Mary ‘l'udor, were 
both used in his attempts against the King. It is hardly sur- 
prising that Henry VIII. considered Pole one of his most 
dangerous enemies, and acted accordingly with his usual 
vigour, 

For the next few years Pole was occupied alternately with 
plotting and writing aguinst the Kings of England, trying 
to arrange the Council of Trent, to explain the problem 
of Justification, to prove the lawfulness of the Papz! claims, 
and to govern one of the Papal States. At Mary’s accession 
he was made Legate to England, and after wany delays was 
allowed to reconcile that Sovereign and her Parliament to 
Rome. When Cranmer had been removed, he succeeded to 
the archbishopric. As Mary’s leading Councillor and as 
Primate, he must be held responsible in both capacities for the 
persecutions and burnings of her reign. Though Gardiner as 
Chancellor was the medium for re-enacting the statute De 
Haeretico Comburendo, he was dead before most of the execu- 
tions were carried out; and Bonner was only more notorious 
than other diocesans because he administered the See of 
London. Pole’s own diocese was treated severely, and some 
of the latest executions happened in it. In the end Pole 
himself was accused of heresy by Paul IV.; his legatine 
powers were cancelled, and this affair set Mary and the Pope 
by the ears; both Pole and she died out of favour with the 
Papacy, he, fortunately for himself, on the same day as the 
Queen. And so their sinister tragi-comedy was played out 
with some cost to the nation, but with disaster to their 
Church. Pole may have meant well, but he did his country 
much harm, as much as verbiage can do, “ Willing to wound, 
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and yet afraid to strike.” There is much that fits Pole in 
the character of Atticus; and, if we may borrow from Pope 
again, Pole, the most fractious and the most fatuous conspirator 
in English history, was for ever mumbling what he dared not 
bite. In the end he and bis cause vanished together, and 
finally from all official place and recognition among us; both 
manifestly failures on English soil and rejected of the English 
people. 

Such is Mr. Haile’s hero—* the greatest Englishman of his 
time,” as he calls him—if we strip his biography of casuistry 
and rhetoric, and try to estimate him as he really was, looking 
frankly at good and bad together. Above all, we must look 
fairly and broadly at the history in which Pole was an actor. 
To make him the leading figure in that stirring scene is 
impossible. Neither by nature nor in reality was he that. 
Pole certainly was not the moving force round which great 
events were centred, and by which they were compelled. He 
rather drifted among the storms of politics than directed 
them. Pole might conceivably be made the subject of an 
interesting and a pathetic biography; but Mr. Haile has not 
distinguished clearly between biography and history, and 
therefore his volume is not an artistic success. We say all 
this with regret, because there is much Jabour in Mr. Haile’s 
book, and some careful research that has given him con- 
temporary material which he professes to use as evidence ; 
but he generally fails to see, or perhaps to state, the con- 
clusions which follow inevitably from his quotations. This 
is the more unfortunate because the late Father Taunton and 
two Benedictine writers are implicated by Mr. Haile in his 
results, and Dr. Gairdner is appealed to frequently as a 
corroborating witness for many unpatriotic and prejudiced 
opinions. 

These matters take us into the controversies which are 
produced by differing views about Henry VIII.’s character, 
the Papacy, and the Reformation. Since Englishmen in 
general have made up their minds about the last two, the 
first is usually the pivot on which theological controversy 
turns. By extremists on both sides Henry is either brazenly 
absolved or absolutely condemned, and we accept neither 
judgment. Then he was thought to stand or fall with Froude, 
and therefore Froude was vehemently attacked. Mr. Herbert 
Paul has shown how dastardly those attacks were in their 
methods, how hypocritical in their motives, and bow false 
in their accusations: we might add, how reckless and 
unpatriotic in their substance, for Henry can only be con- 
demned wholesale if the majority of the English people are 
implicated in the same guilt ; and we refuse utterly to believe 
that the Englishmen of that generation were different from 
all others, or that the immediate predecessors of the Eliza- 
bethan age were a nation of cowards and sycophants. Froude 
himself, then, has now been ably and brilliantly vindicated, 
and his conception of Henry has been more than justified by 
Mr. Pollard’s impartial and scientific reconstruction of his 
character from the original documents, which no one knows 
better or has used with a finer skill. Mr. Pollard brings us 
back to Gray’s condensed verdict, which was indeed a stroke of 
genius: “the majestic Lord, That broke the bonds of Rome.” 
That sums up Henry’s work and our debt. We must judge his 
achievement not only by his methods, or by his character as an 
individual, but by its effects. Have we done better by following 
the lead of Henry VIII. and Elizabeth than we should have 
done if we had accepted the Catholic Reaction, with the 
theology of Trent, the Inquisition, the Index, and, not 
least, the continued burden and obstruction of the Religious 
Orders? These things would have been the inevitable 
consequence of Pole’s triumpb. Our deliverance from them 
is due chiefly to Henry VIII. But even Henry could not 
have effected so sweeping and’ perilous a change unless either 
the majority or the intelligence of the nation had been bebind 
him. The majority, we feel sure, was anti-Roman, and had 
been since the twelfth century. Only a minority, we think, 
was at first anti-Roman. Perhaps it would be clearer 
to say anti-mediaeval. But it was the intelligent and 
progressive minority, to whose views the majority was 
converted by the methods of the Papacy and the wisdom of 
Queen Elizabeth. 

It was the fixed resolve of the nation to have no more 
dynastic quarrels, to avoid another civil war, and to maintain 
a strong central Government as a barrier against any resur- 
rection of feudalism. The disposal of the monastic lands was 











in accordance with this settled policy; and it not only secured 
the Reformation in the sixteenth century, but the new landed 
families gave us the Parliamentarians who resisted Charles | 
and the Whigs who expelled James II. It must be remem. 
bered, too, that if Henry spoiled a more than plausible case 
by his doings with Anne Boleyn, Clement VII. was neither 
a free agent nor an equitable judge. To lose England was, 
no doubt, bad; but the loss of Charles V. was worse; even 
more serious would have been the loss of the Papal States; 
and, worst of all, the final ruin of the Medici cause in Florence, 
These were the reasons which prevailedin Rome. Louis XII, 
Charles Brandon, and Margaret Tudor all obtained divorees 
for much less cause than Henry could show for repudiating a 
marriage with his brother’s widow. 

Mr. Haile’s methods of judging are not only unequal but 
contradictory, since he applies one standard to Henry and 
Elizabeth, and quite another to the reign of Mary. His 
general conception of our bistory is untenable; and his con- 
struction tumbles like a house of cards when facts are applied 
to it. In detail he is often at fault both as regards facts and 
scholarship. Many of his conclusions, again, are dubious in 
a high degree. 





SOME QUAKER LETTERS.* 

Ir the readers of A Quaker Post-bag feel any curiosity as to 
the character of Sir John Rodes, to whom most of the letters 
are addressed, they have great reason to be grateful to Thomas 
Storey. In his Journal Mr. Birrell, who contributes a preface 
to Mrs. Locker Lampson’s book, has found a “subtle estimate” 
of Sir John’s “reserved and elusive personality.” From this 
we learn that he “ was convinced when young and held his 
integrity through many temptations.” What these tempta- 
tions were we are not told; but they are probably explained 
by his social position. Since his time Quaker Baronets 
have ceased to be rarities; but in the early years of the 
eighteenth century Sir John Rodes had neither parallel 
nor predecessor. His mother was a woman of remarkable 
strength and persistence of character, and his conversion was 
probably in a great measure her work. With his father she 
was not equally successful; but though he did not become a 
Quaker in name, his wife seems to have been satisfied that he 
was one in heart. “Idoe believe,” she writes to her son, “ he 
came to witness and Experience the sweetness of trusting & 
depending upon the God of his salvation and I am satisfied he 
is at rest in the L*.” But the avowed adhesion to the Quakers 
of a person of position and title was an event of great import- 
ance to the little community, and Lady Rodes may well have 
been unwilling to encourage her son in mixing with his natural 
associates, 

When the Post-bag is opened Sir John is living in London, 
and his mother’s first letter shows the anxiety which his 
leaving home has caused her. ‘“ My D* Innocent and Pretious 
Babe,” she writes, “Thou art my Chiefest Earthly Comfort, 
the desire of my hart and delight of my Eyes, my son 
in whom I take pleasure and bless the God of my life 
for his Mercyes in giving me such A son.” Sir John’s 
first letter assures her that he is quite willing to return home 
again; but the dangers of the journey make her anxious that 
he should “ forecast to have company down.” Even company 
was not always an assurance of safety, for we read that her 
brother who has just come home was robbed twenty niles 
out of London. “He was in a Hackney Coach, and their 
was 3 men besides him and one woman, and they ....-- 
robed them all, and their came A gentleman and his man 
by, whilst they was searching of them, & they fell 
upon them & robed them also.” In justice to the thievés, 
it should be added that they appear to have been willing to 
consider any reasonable request, and not to have rejected it 
without cause shown. They—the victims—“ would A per- 
swaded them to A left them something to A born their 
Charges, but the thiefes Answered & said: such Gentlemen 
as they had credit upon the road.” Journeys between 
Staffordshire and London seem to have been the main 
interruptions to Sir John Rodes’s uneventful career, and in & 
letter from William Penn written in 1697 there is some 
faithful speaking on the inactivity of his disciple’s life :— 

“Tho proverb is wise: Use leggs and have them. Gett abroad, 
& mix with liveing friends and thou wilt feel an encrease in thy 


~* A Quaker Post-bag. Selected and Edited by Mrs. Godfrey Locker Lampson. 
With Preface by Augustine Birrell. London: Longmansand Co. (3s. 6d. net. 
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eng ee thee more in an universall spirit & 
bosoms, & it wil the Lerd that found theo out and called theo, 
Sended thee other work than te spend thy youth, the cream of 
thy time, in a retired unconcerned silence. It does not fill up 
thy caling nor uality. Thy outward Character, as & man, an 
thy service in the Church are in too great a disproportion, we 
have bitter adversarys, and want helpers. 

Evidently their one Baronet was not held to be doing his 
duty by the Quaker community. 

The exhortation to “mix with liveing friends” may have 
been prompted by regret for the extent to which the 
disciple had followed an earlier counsel. In 1693 Penn 
had prescribed a course of life, and suggested the formation 
of a library. He advised Sir John to divide his time 
into four parte:—“'/, to Religion, in Waiting, Reading, 
Meditating, &. '/, to some Generall study. '/, to some 
Bodily Labour as Gardening, er some Mathematicall 
Exercise. '/, to serve friends or neighbours or look after my 
Estate.” The list of books recommended is a long and, as 
coming from a Quaker, a remarkable one. Thus “ For 
devotion, the Scriptures, Friends’ Epistles, Austin his City 
of God, his Soliloquies, Thom a Kempis, Bona, a late piece 
called Unum Necessarium, and a Voyce crying out of the 
Wilderness writt in Q Elizabeth's time.” Next to religion 
political history has the largest place in Penn’s list. “For 
Policy, above all Books, the Bible, that is, the Old Testam' 
writings, Thucydides, Tacitus, Council of Trent, Machieval, 
Thyanus, Grotius'’s Annals.” For English history he recom- 
mends Daniel, Trussel, Bacon’s Life of Henry VII, Lord 
Herbert's Life of Henry VIII, Camden’s Elizabeth, More's 
Utopia, and “the Pamphlets since the Reformation pro et 
con. to be had at the Acorn in Paul's yard, to be bound up 
together, comprisable in about 6 quarto vollumes.” Rush- 
worth’s Collections “are not unusefull, being particular and 
our own History, and the best since 30 w** is the chiefest 
time of Action.” He adds one more, the Memorials of the 
English Affairs, “by the Lord Whitlock, a great man, and 
who dyed a confessor to Truth,” and assures his correspondent 
that “for the Main Body of a Study” these will be “sufficient 
and very accomplyshing.” We have left out of this list the 
books relating to religious controversies, to ecclesiastical 
history, and to general and classical biography, but enough 
have been named to supply a possible explanation of Sir John 
Rodes’s retired habits. Besides his evident indisposition to 
take a prominent part in the management of Quaker business, 
his friends had cause to regret his repeated refusals to 
entertain any thought of providing an heir to the Quaker 
baronetcy :— 

“He never married,” says Storey, “ having a great aversion to 

all that was wanton, light or vain, and being of nice sentiments, 
both as to vertue, temper, education and Parts, all these (as I 
suppose) he has not found to concur so perfectly in any one agree- 
able person as both to please the Delicacy of his own judgment 
and suit the good likings of his friends, which probably may have 
renderod his life less satisfactory, having for the most part little 
agreeable society.” 
It is a picture in very subdued colours of a shy and diffident 
young man who knew what he dreaded more clearly than 
what he wanted, and, while finding little that he cared 
for in his own Communion, was sufficiently assured of its 
precepts to have no mind te look for companionship beyond 
its pale. In the former respect he was less fortunate than 
another Quaker convert, Edmund Waller, the second son of 
the poet, of whom we read that he has been visited with a 
concern to inquire after truth, and has been at several 
meetings. “Iam inaconcern for his perseverance,” writes 
Henry Goulding, a chief contributor to the Post-bag, “ being 
in hopes, he may lead the way to a further openness among 
psons of his ranck.” Waller seems to have been attracted by 
the enthusiasm of Quakerism, and the solitary letter from 
him that is printed in this volume reaches a high level of 
mystical eloquence :— 

“Washt in the Heavenly Euridanus, her golden streams will 
transforme and regenerate us to what man was before the fall 
when God himself communed with him. Then shall there need 
noe Law, when Love has so united man to God, that his owne will 
being lost, he has no other will but God’s will. Then will the 
same living Streame flow in Earth as in Heaven, and Praise, 
Songs, Hosanahs, and Halilujals proclaim Peace and Joy Eternal. 
This is the Philosopher's Stone, this is the perpetual motion, 
supplied by God who is the Everlasting fountaine of Blisse the 
Summum Boaum, that turns ail soules into his own Devine 

nce,” 


There are frequent references in these letters to a certain 









George Keith, who appears to have left the Friends for some 
other Nonconformist body, and to have become an active and 
hostile controversialist. He was not, however, a very for- 
midable adversary, for we find him silenced by “a witty 
cobler,” who asked him whether the Spirit dictated the 
Scriptures or the Scriptures the Spirit. To this George 
Keith “made no answer but that he did not take him to be 
80 cunning a fellow.” A new tract “for outward supper and 
Baptisme,” written by him, is described as having “done 
more service for Truth than hurt, for many weak Peoplo 
up and down the country are now thereby convinced 
that he is further backsliden and Apostatised in respect 
to Doctrine than they apprehended him to be.” In the 
end George Keith goes to his own place and conforms to 
the Established Church. There, however, he only “ serves 
for a jest” :— 

“ Even whilst he is in the pulpit, there is such a murmur with 
the secret talking and observation of his hearers, together with 
their dumb notices and laughter, that many could not hear him, 
so that we may observe from the saying of our Lord, when salt 
has lost its savour, wherewith shall it be salted,” 


George Keith himself might possibly have told a different tale. 
At least in the same letter we find the writer admitting that 
he has muddled the minds of many weak persons, Still, 
of the “great conversion in Huntingdonsheere” of which 
George Keith boasted, one J. Everad says that there are 
“but 4 who was in unity with ffrds who have gone to 
Steeplehouse.” 


Throughout the period covered by this correspondence the 
Friends appear to have been actively engaged in theological 
disputes. As their position became more assured they were 
possibly more disposed to rest content with the converts they 
had made, and thus furnished materials for that singularly 
attractive picture of them which Scott draws in Redgaunllet. 
‘lo one feature of this time of conflict Mr. Birrell draws 
attention :— 

“Marriage was only to bo had within the walls of the 

Establishment. All other Nonconformists wishing to wed, went 
to Church, at least once in their lives fearing bastardy for their 
offspring. The Quakers feared nothing, did not go to Church, 
kept their own Registers, and made it a matter of religion never 
to die intestate.” 
It was not, indeed, till sixty years after the date of the first 
letter printed in this volume that their marriages were held 
valid in law; but more orthodox, and less scrupulous, Non- 
conformists had to wait a good deal longer for a similar 
recognition. The Friends, it must be supposed, were seldom 
holders of entailed land, and their habit of making wills 
protected them against the other inconveniences of technical 
illegitimacy. Mrs. Locker Lampsoa gives a facsimile of a 
Quaker marriage certificate setting out that Peter Achlom 
and Elizabeth Heathcote “appeared in a Publick Assembly 
of the People of God called Quakers,” and then and there 
taking each other by the hand promised to be the one a 
faithful and loving husband and the other a faithful, loving, 
and obedient wife until death. Over thirty witnesses 
subscribe their names as being present at the solemnising 
of the said marriage, and the validity of this and other 
unions contracted in similar fashion seems never to have been 
challenged. 

In a variety of ways A Quaker Post-beg ia one of those 
unpretending contributions to the byways of ecclesiastical 
history which are often found of unexpected value to later 
writers. We could have wished, indeed, for a few more notes 
on the writers of the letters, and on some of the incidents 
mentioned in them. A correspondent of the Westminster 
Gazette has pointed out that something more was due to the 
hapless Sarah Stout than the bare statement that she was 
“drownd in a River.” Seldom has hopeless love been the 
cause of a more famous tragedy. The object of the young 
Quaker’s passion was Spencer Cowper, and, as he had had 
to see her on business just before her suicide, he was charged 
with her murder. Quakers and Tories combined to assert 
his guilt, but as the entire absence of evidence made a con- 
viction impossible, what Macaulay terms “the disappointed 
sect and the disappoiated faction” could do nothing but 


“calumniate those whom it had been found impossible to 
murder.” They did not prevent Spencer Cowper from 
becoming a Judge, but they gained their more immediate, 
and perhaps dearer, object in unseating his brother at the 
next election. 
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EIGHT BOOKS ON SPORT.* 

Tnx eight yolumes which we propose to notice below all 
deal with sport under varied conditions in different parts of 
the world. Let us begin with India. Very well worth read- 
ing, though it does not describe untrodden countries or 
unknown animals, is Jungle By-Ways in India, by Mr. E. P. 
Stebbing. The introduction opens with a humorous contrast 
between the scenes at Euston on the eve of the Twelfth and 
some very different scenes at an Indian railway station, where 
a couple of subalterns are returning from a month’s hunting 
trip. Who shall presume to decide where the greater enjoy- 
ment is to be had? Sixteen pleasant and interesting years, 
as he calls them, in the Indian Forest Service have given 
Mr. Stebbing abundant opportunities of collecting material 
for a book. Copious diaries have supplied facts and observa- 
tions ; rough sketches which are almost childish in their 
inartistic simplicity come from the same source. The 
incidents deseribed are told us in clear and vivid style. The 
sketches have a character which more pretentious illustration 
would lack. The whole is the work of a naturalist, in the 
sense of an observer of Nature, who is forgiven such a 
elip as ealling a lizard a “batrachian.” Mr. Stebbing is a 
sportsman too; and though there is a fair amount of 
slanghter described, it is clear that he often hesitates 
between the pleasure of killing for a trophy and refraining 
from killing so as to study the animal’s habits. The 
sketches comprise reproductions of the tracks left by the 
best-known denizens of the jungle. Mr, Stebbing has never 
lost an occasion of adding a trifle to his stock of jungle lore, 
which the native shikari is slow to impart. He divides the 
present volume into three parts. The first is called “ Antlers,” 
with chapters on shooting and watching chitul, sambhur, 
barasingha, and hog-deer. Secondly comes “ Horns,” mostly 
eoncerned with bison, blackbuck, and four-horned antelope. 
Lastly, “ Pelts” is mainly descriptive of the king of jungle 
sports, tiger-shooting. In this portion and in that dealing 
with the bison there are some capital and particularly 
thrilling chapters. The volume ends with some pages 
on leopards, sloth bears, jackals, and hyenas, and the reader 
of sporting tastes is sincerely sorry when the last page is 
reached. 

We pass from the Indian jungle to Central Africa. Service 
and Sport in the Sudan, by Bimbashi Comyn, gives an 
exceptionally interesting picture of the impressions of an 
officer of the Black Watch who served four years in the 
Egyptian Army. Written in the familiar style of a journal 
or letter, it describes the daily doings of a thoughtful and 
eritical young officer who held among other posts that of 
Inspector of the Dinkas in the province of Fashoda. Here 
the making of Empire in its roughest form ean be studied. 
And very interesting it is, more especially the chapters which 
describe patrols through the unexplored country between the 
the Bahr-el-Arab and the French Congo. This district forms 
the Nile and Congo watershed, and the chief post, of which 
we hear much, is Wau. Our author, who began with the 
camel corps at El Obeid, ends with a tour of inspection which 
took him to the Selima oasis and the unexplored desert to the 
west of Halfa. As a brightly written account of service in 
the Soudan the book affords amusing reading. As an account 
of sport, both the naturalist and the sportsman who read the 
book would desire more detail. The Soudan south of Fashoda, 
or Kodoe, has an abundant and extraordinary fauna. We 
read of giraffes in herds of five hundred to eight hundred. 
For five days the patrol saw herds of a bundred elephants 
each day. The rare white or square-lipped rhinoceros are 
dismissed in a line with the remark that they are pretty 
numerous. There is hardly a mention of the astounding 
bird-life on the Nile, and the writer detests entomology 
and insects. These are all things about which information 
~* (1) Jungle By-Ways in India. By B. P. Stebbing, L.F.S., F.B.G.S., F.Z.5. 
With numerous Llustrations by the Author and others. London: John Lane. 
12s, 6d. net. |——-(2) Service and Sport in the Sudan. By D. C. BE. ff. Comyn, 
-R.G.8, (late of the Black Watch), Same publisher. [12s. 6d. net. |—— 
(3) Grouse and Grouse Moors. By George Malcolm, F.S.I., and Aymer Max- 
well, With 16 Full-page Illustrations in Colour by Charles Whymper, F.Z.S. 
London: A. and C, Black. [7s. 6d, net.]|-—-(4) Life and Sport on the Novfolk 
Broads. By Oliver G. Ready, B.A. Illustrated. London: T. Werner Laurie. 
{7s. 6d, net. } (5) Forty Years of a Sportsman's Life. By Sir Clande Champion 
de Crespigny, Bart. Illuetrated. London: Mills and Boon. [10s. 6d. net. } 
——(6) An Open Creel. By H. T. Sheringham, London: Methnen and Co. 
= net. }—-(7) The Book of the Dry-fly. By George A. B. Dewar, Fev 

ition, with Contributions by the Duke of Rutland and J. E. Booth. With 
8 Full-page Illustrations in Colour. London: A. and C, Black. [7s. 6d. net. } 
——(8) The Channel Islands of California. By Charles Frederick Holder, With 


nearly 150 Illustrations from Photographs and 12 Maps. London: Hodder and 
Stoughton. [7s. 6d. net.] 

















would be very welcome, On the other hand, it must not be 
forgotten that no man can devote his attention to every. 
thing. The maps are new, and have been published in 
the Journal of the Royal Geographical Society. The book 
is illustrated with clear and well-reproduced photographs, 
It contains fresh and original observations which have the 
merit of not having been compiled by reference to the works 
of previous writers. 

The wild sports of Scotland seem comparatively tame when 
one is fresh from Kordofan. Yet grouse-shooting never pale, 
Grouse and Grouse Moors is a new book for sportsmen, the 
attractions of the work being materially increased by a number 
of coloured illustrations by that excellent artist Mr. Charles 
Whymper. The text is divided into two portions. Mr, 
George Malcolm’s contribution on “ Moors and their Manage. 
ment” is disappointing, whilst Captain Aymer Maxwell's six 
chapters on “Shooting the Grouse” are far above the ordinary 
level of sporting literature. The chapters on blackgame and 
ptarmigan, in particular, contain some delightfully vivid and 
well-written descriptions of Highland rough shooting. In dis- 
cussing the question of driving and shooting over dogs, the 
reasons why driving increases the stock of birds are fairly 
stated. Which gives the greater pleasure must be a matter 
of taste Some thoroughly useful advice is offered on the 
construction and disposition of butts, and the hints on driving 
grouse successfully show real practical knowledge. The con- 
ditions on each moor are, however, too diverse to lay down 
general rules. Of the earlier part of the volume on the 
management of moors little need be said, for it contains many 
trite statements and little definite or useful information. The 
chapter on the diseases of grouse, which might have been 
exceedingly interesting if our present knowledge on the 
matter had been summarised by a competent writer, is 
meagre in facts though verbose in form. 


The two books which follow on our list may be described 
as autobiographies of sportsmen. We can well believe after 
reading Mr. Oliver G. Ready’s Life and Sport on the Norfolk 
Broads that no other boy ever had so happy and interesting 
a childhood. His father was rector of Waxham, and he was 
one of many adventurous brothers. He was little molested 
by lessons or other restrictions on liberty. On his ninth 
birthday “the Rarverand,” his father, presented him with a 
new single-barrel muzzle-loader. Soon after he became sole 
owner of a sailing boat. Needless to say that he describes 
these golden days with gusto, and recounts many mischievous 
adventures in a style that will delight other boys. He does 
not purport to write for boys, but we cannot imagine a boy 
who would not be enchanted with this autobiography. Fishing, 
shooting, sailing, ratting, riding, and skating in that pleasant 
country between the sea and Hickling are vividly described, and 
we have also some descriptions of old Norfolk men and women 
that have all but disappeared. As an ornithologist Mr. Ready 
is somewhat unsound, and we find it difficult to credit the 
statement that he took a ficldfare’s nest in Norfolk; but as a 
sportsman he writes with humour and zest, which many years 
of service in the Far East have not made dull. We have 
seldom read such a collection of tales and anecdotes to prove 
that boys will be boys. 

There are, indeed, some men who remain always boys, like 
Sir Claude de Crespigny. In Forty Years of a Sportsman's 
Life Sir Claude adds another fourteen years of adventures to 
a book he previously published. A portion of the former 
work is reprinted. It is a strange chronicle of bruises and 
broken bones, and shows what variety of adventure may 
nowadays be crammed into a man’s life. The book is 
amusing. Sir Charles is over sixty, and not a little pleased at 
his continued prowess, activity, and versatility. Must of the 
chapters treat of steeplechasing, racing, and fox-hunting; 
but there is no lack of boxing, bull-fighting, and ballooning by 
way of variety. To have been in the Navy and the Army, 
have seen the war of North and South in America and of Boer 
and British in South Africa, with plenty of sport between 
whiles in Ireland, India, Spain, Austria, France, and Florida, 
give a man something to write about. Now Sir Claude 


expects that aeroplaning may provide him with “a new 
sensation.” He hopes not to break his neck, for he enjoy® 
life thoroughly, and rejoices like a youth in his exploits. He 
has some good advice to give on the art of keeping young and 
fit, and he loves walking in this degenerate age of mechanical 
traction. 
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It is reposeful to turn from steeplechasing to angling in 
quict waters. It is unnecessary to tell most fishermen that 
Mr. Sheringham, the author of An Open Creel, is the angling 
editor of the Field. The merits of the articles in that news- 
paper over the familiar initials “H. T. 8.” have long been 
known to careful students of contemporary angling literature. 
It is high praise to be able to say, as we can honestly do, that 
these thirty articles, revised and collected in a well-printed 
yolume, gain when a number of them are read in succession. 
In the first place, Mr. Sheringham writes pleasant English, 
and his humour, unlike that of many fishermen, is fresh and 
spontaneous. In the second place, he is wunderfully varied, 
and never repeats himself. -In manner he is meditative rather 
than didactic. Yet he moralises without being long-winded, 
and though he does not attempt to instruct, he is sufficiently 
technisul in his details to interest the practical angler. But 
he never bores us with elaborate accounts of new tackle. The 
yesult is an atmosphere of fish and fishing reproduced so 
brightly and vividly that brother-fishermen read on, almost 
always interested, and sometimes with keen emotion. Trout- 
fishing, which is endless, fills most of the pages. As befits an 
all-round angler who writes a little about worm and minnow, 
and about perch, roach, chub, and carp, Mr. Sheringham is 
not a dry-fly purist. Two of the chapters contain some of the 
subtlest satirical observations on the pedants of the dry-fly 
school that have ever been written. Of salmon-fishing there 
is very little in the book. Of course most of the days 
described are good ones, and Mr. Sheringham recognises 
that the business of fishing is to catch fish if possible. He 
has “a kind of prejudice in favour of a brace of fish in the 
creel” which some modern anglers really seem to lack. The 
trout-fishing is varied enough; and we go to the Kennet 
(which our author places rightly very high among rivers), the 
Test, Itchen, Driffield Beck, the Avon, the Gloucestershire 
Coln, the Middlesex Colne, and Blagdon Lake without want- 
ing a rest. People have sometimes asked Mr. Sheringham 
what he thinks about when he is fishing. To this the only 
possible answer, says he, is—‘ About fishing.” His book 
breathes the true spirit of an angler to whom fishing is an 
occupation so absorbing that he concentrates all his thoughts 
on it. We believe that other fishermen will read his book 
with unusual pleasure. 


Another work on fishing must be noticed, though it is a 
new edition of a book familiar to most fly-fishers. The Book 
of the Dry-fly first appeared in 1897. Mr. George A. B. Dewar 
was one of the pioneers among the now numerous army of 
writers on dry-fly fishing. The present edition is much altered. 
There are seven pretty coloured plates of trout streams, of 
which four are by Mr. Wilfred Ball. The text has been revised 
in the light of experience. The Duke of Rutland’s short 
introduction to the old edition stands, but Mr. J. E. Booth 
has added a new chapter on the dry-fly in Derbyshire. 
Although many dry-fly fishermen will probably disagree 
with some of Mr. Dewar's statements about chalk-stream 
trout and the art of angling for them with a dry-fly, his 
book has many merits, and deserves a place on the 
bookshelf alongside the older books of Mr. Halford and 
the more recent work of Mr. Skues. Mr. Dewar’s experience 
of South Country streams is extensive, and he can write 
excellently. 


A third book about fishing and about the delightful islands 
on the Californian coast from the prolific pen of Mr. C. F. 
Holder must only be shortly noticed because it bears a certain 
sameness to his previous books. The Channel Islands of 
California treats chiefly of San Clemente and Santa Catalina. 
Parts have been published in magazines. Besides the Tuna 
Club and the marvellous sport afforded by the tuna and other 
giant fish, Mr. Holder gives a mass of pleasantly written 
information on the delights of the islands where the sea is 
always ultramarine and the weather summery. He writes of 
the discoveries by the Spaniards, the ancient inhabitants, the 
geology and zoology, the modern life, the sport, and the 
wonders of the deep as seen from the glass-bottomed boats in 
which tourists cruise about. The book is profusely illus- 
trated with photographs, and much of the information, of the 
guide-book order, would be useful to intending visitors. The 
accounts of the sea-angling are truly amazing. Mr. Holder 
has not exhausted his topic, for though there is sameness, 
there is little repetition, and his enthusiastic pen is 
unwearied. 





CREATURES OF THE DARKNESS.* 

THIs manual promises to be as serviceable as the same 
author’s Agricultural Botany, several editions of which have 
been issued. In addition to describing the different kinds of 
bacteria and their way of life, it contains practical instruction 
for laboratory work and outlines of a hundred and cighty-two 
experiments. Professor Percival has had a good deal of 
experience in training students at Reading, and this book 
should put candidates for agricultural, dairying, and horti- 
cultural examinations in the way of getting a more practical 
acquaintance with bacteriology than is sometimes exhibited. 
In looking through the various chapters we are struck not 
so much by the advance which is made year by year in 
knowledge of bacterial life—although that is remarkable 
enough—as by the vastness of the subject and the extent 
to which the world is still in the darkest ignorance. How 
little we know, compared with what we shall know, of the 
lives of the hundred and seventy million bacteria to be found 
in a single ounce of soil! And how they multiply! In some 
soil which was heated to 82 degrees Fahr. there were three 
hundred and ninety-three bacteria per gram; nine days after 
the sterilisution had taken place there were more than six 
millions. Some day, no doubt, the horticulturist will benefit 
to a substantial degree by convenient commercial methods 
of soil sterilisation. Already tomato-growers and the owners 
of vineyards have obtained noteworthy results by the 
steaming or chloroforming of their soils. With regard 
to the question of soil inoculation, of which so much has 
been heard, the author says that “it is quite certain that 
in certain cases seed inoculation has been very beneficial 
and remunerative; but on much of the cultivated land in 
Europe the use of nitragin or nitro-bacterine is quite 
unnecessary for the growth of good crops of the ordinary 
leguminous plants, the soil being already supplied with 
organisms.” A considerable part of a manual of bacteri- 
ology must be devoted to bacteria in milk, in relation to which 
the results of a Yorkshire investigation should be borne in 
mind. Of the organisms present, the farmer was held to be 
responsible for about forty per cent.; the other sixty per 
cent. was contributed, in approximately equal proportions, by 
the dairyman, the railway journey, and the consumer. In 
view of the extent to which our food-supplies generally are 
now treated with one or other of the many preservatives in 
commercial use, it is well to lay hold of the fact that, as Pro- 
fessor Percival insists, “all materials which effectively check 
the development of bacteria are certain to impair the digestive 
functions.” It is an indication of the up-to-date character of 
this work that there is a chapter on sour-milk beverages. 
The author gives the necessary caution that “much care is 
needed in the preparation of pure cultures on a commercial 
scale.” He goes on: “Many of these products, for which 
absurdly exaggerated claims have been made, are found on 
examination to be impure or to contain few of the right 
organisms in a living condition.” As for the bacillus of 
tuberculosis, it is well to have the authority of the head of an 
Agricultural College for the statement that more than a 
quarter of the cows and heifers in Great Britain—say seven 
hundred thousand—are tuberculous, and of a distinguished 
veterinarian that there are fifty thousand cows with disease 
of the udder. It may be news to many people that the tubercle 
bacillus may live in cheese “for a year or more.” The wise 
householder will make an effort to obtain dairy products 
which have been made from pasteurised milk or cream. In 
Denmark, as we have been repeatedly told, even the milk 
given to pigs and calves is pasteurised. 





A HISTORY OF VERONA.t 
Miss ALLEN’s History of Verona is a valuable addition to 
the series which began with Miss Ady’s History of Milan 
under the Sforza. Few travellers in Northern Italy neglect 
to visit the ancient city of Verona; but few of these, we 
fancy, know much more of her history than is connected with 
the Scaligeri, those famous Princes whose names, as Ampére 
suggests, “seem to announce brutal and savage manners.” 
The first of the “ Mastiffs,” the first of the “Great Dogs,” 





* Agricultural Bacteriology: Theoretical and Practical. By John Percival, 
M.A., F.L.S. London: Duckworth and Co. ‘[7s. 6d. net.] 

+ A History of Verona, By A. M. Allen. Edited by Fdward Armstrong, 
With 20 Illustrations and 3 ps. “Tho States of Italy’ Serics, Londons 
Methuen and Co, [12s. 6d, net.] 
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were among the wisest, the most generous, the most heroic, of 
rulers in mediaeval Italy. If the first Mastino, as Miss Allen 
points out, has been wrongly represented by chroniclers as 
actually Lord of Verona, he did in actual fact govern the 
city, a welcome successor to the terrible scourge of mankind, 
Ezzelino da Romano; and it is of course to “la cortesia del 
gran Lombardo,” his nephew, Can Grande della Scala, that 
Verona owes her highest traditional distinction, that of being 
the first and best refuge of Dante, as well as of many other 
fugitives, political and artistic, driven from their native cities 
by the quarrels of their time. Those who have not studied 
the subject with the scientific accuracy of modern historians 
will be sorry, though hardly surprised, to learn that “ there is 
no irrefutable evidence that Dante ever visited Can Grande’s 
Court at all”; but Miss Allen herself, the most honest, the 
most careful of students, and therefore an authority to be 
trusted, is inclined to accept what evidence there is—that of 
Dante’s own writings—and so to leave to Verona one of her 
most honourable traditions. The life-story of Can Grande, as 
told by her, is brilliantly interesting; in peace and war, he 
was a splendid type of the great Italian ruler. 

But the whole story of Verona was well worth telling, and 
may compare advantageously with that of even more famous 
cities. Miss Allen gives it with great fullness down to 1405, 
when the Scaligeri had sunk into insignificance, and when, 
after some struggles for independent existence, Verona 
became what it remained, practically, for four hundred years, 
a vassal city of Venice. But it preserved the character it 
bears to this day: a city full of relics of the glorious past of 
Italy; Rome, Theodoric and the Goths, Alboin and the 
Lombards, Charlemagne and the Franks, Imperial rule 
under the last Emperors; then the growth of the Commune, 
succeeded by the Ghibelline wars and the tyranny of Ezzelino; 
then the mediaeval glories which led on to the final fall. All 
this history may be traced, more or less easily, in the various 
monuments of Verona. As to architecture and decorative 
sculpture, few cities are more interesting : no one will quarrel 
with Miss Allen for describing the tombs of Verona as 
“among the most beautiful in the world,” and with regard to 
the churches, those who have seen San Zeno remember with 
assent Mr. Freeman’s words, written long ago, that it “is 
alone worth a pilgrimage.” 

This very complete history includes an excellent account 
of the little-known school of painting which existed at Verona 
in early times. The names of Ognibene, Avanzo, Altichieri, 
Stefano da Zevio, and many of their successors, are familiar 
to few of us. The same cannot be said, perhaps, of the 
charming painter of later years, Girolamo dai Libri. As for 
Paolo Caliari, the “ Veronese,” his work was from the first 
influenced by Venice, and his career was still young when he 
forsook his native city. 








GIFT-BOOKS. 
——o—— 
THE ROMANCE OF ASTRONOMY.* 
Tne argument from design is somewhat out of fashion 
nowadays, but an account of astronomical facts given in the 
effective way of which Mr. Macpherson is a master tends to 
reinstate it in favour. There is the inclination of the earth’s 
axis, for instance. Were it upright there would be no 
seasons, “an everlasting springtime without the charm of our 
earthly spring.” Of course there must be discretion in using 
the argument. At first sight it might seem a case in point 
that the earth is nearest the sun in winter and furthest in 
summer. So both the cold and the heat are mitigated. But 
then for the Southern Hemisphere the process is exactly 
reversed. We can only say that we do not know the 
reason; still, we have an explanation of the fact that 
the Polar regions of the South are absolutely desolate, 
while those of the North support many varieties of 
life. For the present, however, we may put this diilicult 
question by, and simply enjoy the spectacle which Mr. 
Macpherson has arranged for us. Let us begin with our own 
planet, which, though it is a quite insignificant speck in the 
great universe, we cannot help regarding as of the very first 
importance. How few of those who look on the daily 
spectacle of a rising and falling tide think what this ceaseless 





* The Romance of Modern Astronomy, By Hector Macpherson, jan, London: 
Beeley and Co, [5s.] 





motion is doing! This is nothing less than the gradual 
lengthening of our day. It acts like a brake ona machine 
slowing down the rate at which the world rotates on its axis, 
There will come a time when our day will be thirteen hundred 
and twenty hours long; but possibly before that time we shajj 
have crashed into the fixed star towards which we are moving 
with great speed. There is, however, no immediate cause for 
anxiety about this catastrophe, for the nearest star, Alpha 
Centauri, is twenty-five billions of miles away. And what 
it may be asked, is a billion? Our author supplies (from Dr. 
Dolmage’s Astronomy of To-day) an excellent answer, excellent 
because it helps us to realise the number :—“ A million seconds 
make only eleven and a half days and nights. But a billion 
will make more than thirty thousand years.” 

We may pass over the moon, a melancholy object when we 
know what it is, with the remark that we are supposed to owe 
to it the Pacific Ocean, as filling the place out of which its bulk 
was scooped, and come to our nearest neighbour, Mars. Our 
interest in this planet has of late years been greatly increased 
by speculations as to its being the seat of something like 
human life. The controversy is not by any means settled. 
At one time the “ illusionists,” as we may call them, seemed 
to triumph ; the “canals” existed only, they declared, in the 
vision of the observer. Then Professor Lowell succeeded in 
photographing them. But the latest development appears 
to point in another direction. Two new “canals” have been 
photographed. This was done on September 30th, 1909, and 
when the drawings of the same region taken a month or so 
before were examined, no trace of them could befound. That 
would seem to mean that they are realities, but not what 
Professor Lowell supposed, the gigantic labours of a highly 
intellectual race striving to support existence in a decaying 
world. He, indeed, was equal to the occasion, and attributed 
the new phenomena to intelligent action. Mr. Macpherson 
sees nothing “impossible or fantastic” in the theory, but he 
allows that it is “ startling.” 

We have spoken of Mars as our nearest neighbour, but this 
is not exactly true. In 1898 a German astronomer discovered 
an asteroid which afterwards received the name of Eros, 
possibly because its motion is so eccentric. A highly elliptical 
orbit brings it at one time within fourteen millions of miles 
from the earth,—the distance of Mars is more than double as 
much, This has been a very useful discovery. Eros has 
“supplied astronomers with perhaps the most reliable 
measurements of the actual scale of the solar system.” With 
this exception, the asteroids are not particularly interesting, 
Some of them are so small that a football player of average 
earthly strength would kick his football into space and lose it 
altogether, so small is the power of gravity. It would be an 
ideal place for a high jump, far better even than the moon, 
though there an athlete could accomplish something like 
thirty-six feet. 

Mr. Macpherson tells us about many other things,—about 
comets, giving us an almost provoking picture of the glories 
of Halley’s comet which the Greenwich people were privileged 
to see; about shooting stars, almost as untrustworthy as 
comets—who that saw the splendid show of 1866 can forget 
the bitter disappointment of 1899 ?—about the fixed stars, the 
nebulae, and other matters too numerous to mention. Among 
these nothing is more remarkable than the phenomenon of 
“new stars”; and of these Eta Argus, a star of the Southern 
Hemisphere, is perhaps the strangest. In the seventeenth 
century it was of the fourth magnitude, in the eigbtcenth of 
the second, in 1837 of the first. Then it decreased. But in 
1843 it blazed up again and was the brightest of all the stars 
except Sirius. Now it is inconspicuous. So we end with a 
riddle. 





MY BROTHER THE KING* 

Tuts book has the format of a novel rather than of a gift 
book: it has no pictures for one thing, and these we may 
suppose to be de rigueur for the latter class. Nevertheless it 
is in this class that we propose to include it, and this, we may 
say, without the least idea of depreciation. The writer of 
this notice has had a very large experience of both kinds of 
fiction, and he has no hesitation in saying that, setting aside 
a small section of the novel class, the average gift-book is 
at least equal in literary merit and superior in every other 
respect. 

The situation which is developed into the story of My 


© My Brother the King. “By Edward H, Cooper. London: John Lane. [68] 
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Brother the King is briefly this. Sir Francis Darcy takes a 
arty in the * Cloud,’ a large steam yacht, with six cannon of 
the newest fashion, into the Arctic regions. Here it comes 
about, from causes which need not be detailed, that the 
yacht becomes fixed for the winter at a Samoyede village 
where there is a small Russian fort. The elders of the party 
have to leave, and Jim Darcy, a Harrow boy, aged sixteen, 
becomes the principal personage ; it is Jim who is developed 
into “my brother the King,” a title borrowed, we may say, 
from a phrase which is often in the mouth of a certain Wye- 
marke Darey, a young lady well known to all who have had 
the good fortune of being Mr. E. H. Cooper’s readers. We 
have never seen anything better in its way than the story of 
how Jim takes up the responsibilities of his new position. 
He is always haunted by the fear that some of his Harrow 
school-fellows will turn up, and that he will become the object 
of almost unbearable chaff ; and of course he is shy, has mis- 
givings about his crown, regal robes, and the general 
paraphernalia of his position; but he shrinks from nothing, 
and is afraid of nothing. The Samoyedes are to have a 
Constitution, Courts of Justice, a police, &c.; they are to be 
taught how to protect themselves from the swindling of 
foreign traders. This and much more Jim sets himself to do 
with absolute sincerity and earnestness, and with a gravity 
which is never disturbed. There are various complications. 
Two Secotsmen, who have mixed themselves up with Nihilist 
societies, have been exiled to Siberia, and bave escaped, make 
their appearance ; the Russian garrison of the fort has to be 
disarmed ; there are political complications, and so forth. In 
short, there is an abundance of good matter, of which Mr. 
Cooper makes excellent use. We could have done without 
the episode of Lana, though this is quite harmless. My 
Brother the King is a thoroughly good bit of work. We are 
sorry to know that we shall have no more work from his hand. 
Mr. Cooper died last April. 





A WHALING STORY.* 

We find Mr. Bullen once more among his favourite whales, 
the whales this time of the North, a more attractive region 
than that of the Antarctic seas, because, among other reasons, 
it is inhabited by the Eskimos. There must be a certain 
monotony in whaling stories, and it is not every writer of tales, 
whatever his general ability, who can handle them with 
success. It is absolutely necessary, of course, to have had 
some personal experience of the business. This certainly 
helps us to realise the fierce excitement of this highly specu- 
lative employment—of two equally qualified Captains, one 
may meet with uniform success, the other with persistent 
failure—and it suggests vivid pictures of its discomforts. Mr. 
Bullen is very graphic in his description of the horrors which 
assail eyes and nose. Still, this cannot give variety. But 
here comes in a gift of characterisation which our author 
possesses in an eminent degree. We are introduced to 
the hero of Fighting the Icebergs in very unpromising circum- 
stances. Angus McFie, one of the harpooners to the whaler 
*Phoea,’ is making his way bome as well as he can under an 
excessive load of whisky when he stumbles over a bundle 
which contains a child. The discovery sobers him for the 
time, and not for the time only but for the rest of his life. 
Possibly that has a somewhat paradoxical sound. Mr. Bullen 
succeeds in justifying the situation which he has created. 
We have the life-story of Angus after this event has changed 
him, and we recognise in it a genuine human document. He 
follows the old occupation, but in a new spirit and with 
higher aims. To begin with, he rises in his profession. 
Under pressure of his new ambitions and responsibilities he 
becomes qualified to command. And in all the emergencies 
which oceur the new force in him gives him a vastly enlarged 
eapacity for dealing with men and the facts of life. We must 
own, however, that Angus the Second—such is the name given 
to the infant whom Angus the First picked up in a Dundee 
street—is less convincing. He is pleasant to read about, but 
he does not touch our hearts. As for the episode of his visit 
to his friend Grey’s home in Petworth, we certainly could 
wish itaway. And is not Mr. Bullen a little hard upon the 
whaleship owners? A reader can scarcely help looking upon 
the incredibly mean creatures who figure in that character as 
meant for samples. 
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The Holy Bible. Illustrated from Original Water-Colour Draw- 
ings by Harold Copping. (R.T.S. 7s. 6d. net to 35s. net.)—We 
have all sympathy with the aims of the Society in bringing 
out this richly illustrated edition of the Scriptures, and we 
appreciate the energy and industry with which Mr. Harold 
Copping has carried out the commission entrusted to him. Some 
of his work all will agree, we imagine, in praising. His land- 
scapes and buildings, for instance, constituting something like a 
fourth part of the hundred illustrations, are attractive and 
interesting. Here the artist is on safe ground. Apart from the 
difficulty of identifying sites—this, after all, does not count for 
much—he is sure to teach something worth knowing. It is when 
he has to introduce the element of human personality that his 
difficulty begins. We do not care to criticise his pictures in 
detail. Ways of coneeiving the scenes represented cannot but 
differ, and it is hardly possible to please all. We may say, how- 
ever, that minutiae are not always as carefully studied as they 
might be. In “The Return of the Spies” the cluster of Eshcol 
grapes which two men are carrying between them is surely too 
small, The record of a cluster is about twenty inches, but the 
cluster shown here, taking the proportion of the stature of the two 
men carrying it, can hardly be much more than half. And ahould it 
not, being the one thing mentioned in the narrative, have been 
put in the foreground? The artist seems to have felt bound to 
avoid the conventional. To this feeling we attribute a conception 
of the Annunciation representing the Virgin on the hillside at 
Nazareth. The narrative certainly leads us to believe that she 
was in the house, where indeed it was most likely that she would 
be: “the angel came in unto her.” 

From Slavery to Freedom. By S. B. Macy. (Longmans and Co. 
3s. 6d. net.)—In this volume Mr. Macy tells the story of Moses, 
and illustrates it with pictures which we cannot profess to admire. 
The book is not, we think, well judged, though we can see that 
the author has taken great pains with it. But the Exodus story 
is so beset with difliculties that it is best to be as general as 
possible in dealing with it. We can speak more favourably of 
Simple Stories about Jesus, by E. A. Macdonald (5.8.U., 1s.) The 
illustrations are mostly good—we do not like the ship in the 
storm (p. 53) and others that we might mention—and the stories 
told simply with the morals well put. In the story of Christ among 
the doctors it might have been well to give what is commonly 
regarded as the meaning of éy trois rod warpés wov, “in my Father's 
House.” They had been searching for Him elsewhere, when this 
was the place where He must be found. 

The Old Testament Story. Told to the Young by Gladys David- 
son. (T.. Werner Laurie. 6s. net.)—Miss Davidson has performed 
a difficult task with tact and discretion. She has sought to follow 
“modern scholars who regard and teach the Bible from a wide 
and reasonable standpoint,” and does not treat the legendary and 
allegorical as historical; but she is not destructive. And she is 
honest in her handling of her subject. One may read histories of 
Solomon, for instance, in which his troubles are attributed to 
religious causes only. Here it is rightly pointed out that the 
system of forced labour by which he carried out his magnificent 
works was a potent cause of discontent. So too she finds a motive 
for the treasonable conduct of Abijah the prophet, as we should 
eall it, in his natural indignation at the setting up of alien altars. 
Then, again, she uses plain language about the doings of Jehu. 
The historian, indeed, pronounces no opinion about them, but the 
prophet Hosea is quite clear: “I will avenge the blood of Jezreel 
upon the house of Jehu.” Of course this treatment may easily 
be exaggerated ; here it seems to be used with tact. 

The Girls of the Bible. By Florence Bone. (The Pilgrim Press. 
2s. 6d. net.)— We cannot say that we altogether like the treatment 
given to the subject in this book. There is, indeed, something 
incongruous in the title. When we get past the patriarchal age 
there are no “girls” in the Bible, excepting, it may be, the 
shadowy figure of Jephthah’s daughter; nor can we interpret the 
facts of ancient life by modern ways. Rachel was“ the one woman 
in the world” to Jacob! Who would speak of Martha and Mary 
and the woman with the alabaster box as “girls”? Miss Bone 
has often something worth hearing to say; we wish that she had 
taken another way of saying it. 

On Trail and Rapid by Dog-Sled and Canoe. By the Rev. H. A. 
Cody, M.A. (Secley and Co, 2s. 6d.)—In this volume we have 
“the Story of Bishop Bompas’s Life amongst the Red Indians and 
Eskimo” told for boysand girls. We noticed Mr. Cody’s Life of the 
Bishop on its appearance some two and a half years ago (Spectator, 
March 28th, 1908). It is an admirable picture of a great career, 
and we are glad to see it retold in this attractive fashion. From 
first to last there is a singular fascination in the Bishop’s person- 
ality as it is revealed to us in his life-story. Is it not something, 
to begin with, for a boy or girl to find that all this heroic work 
started from a sermon heard ina London church? Such a discovery 
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might well do something to suggest a more open and attentive 
ear. Nothing could attract young readers more than the incidents 
of the forty-one years which William Carpenter Bompas spent in 
mission work, Tho beginning, when by an unprecedented journey 
he reached Fort Simpson on the appointed day, and this Christmas 
Day, is a significant example of the whole. He had indeed a 
most Apostolic share of perils by land and water, and always 
bore himself with the truest Christian courage and humility. 
It is an excellent thing that young people should read about him 
and what he did. 

Grenfell of the Congo. By Shirley J. Dickins. (S.S.U. 1s.)— 
This volume is one of the “Splendid Lives Series,” in which, 
indeed, it rightfully takes a placo. At the age of twenty-five Grenfell 
went out to the Cameroons,—the word is a corruption, we are told, 
of Camerées, the Portuguese for “prawns.” A little more than 
three years afterwards he was transferred to work on the Congo. 
Thero he served for the rest of his life—some twenty-eight years— 
he died on July 1st, 1906. It was a long time for that part of the 
world, and did not pass without many sorrows. But his greatest 
trouble, doubtless, was the change in the conduct of affairs. In 
early days Grenfell had been trusted by the Belgian rulers of the 
Free State, had served them officially, and received a decoration 
from the King. Ho lived long enough to see a great change for 
the worse, but not long enough to see the beginning of what we 
hope may be a better order. Grenfell, like Livingstone, was 
exploror as well as missionary. Altogether, his name stands high 
in England's “roll of honour.” 


Christina Rosselti’s Poems. With Illustrations by Florence 
Harrison. Introduction by Alice Meynell. (Blackie and Son. 
15s. net.)—There is very little to be said about Christina Rossetti ; 
that little Mrs. Meynell says very well. There was something 
conventional about hor life; it was, as it were, a commentatio 
mortis. She died at tho age of sixty-four, and for all but eight 
years of this period sho was her mother’s constant companion. 
She had a suitor in her early youth, another when she was thirty- 
six; the first belonged to another faith, the second was not 
definitely a believer. Her lifo was spent in religious observances 
and in good works, sometimes of the very humblest kind. Mrs. 
Meynell quotes from Mr. W. M. Rossetti the touching little detail 
that “one thing which oceupied her to an extent one would hardly 
credit was the making up of scrap-books for hospital patients or 
children.” Certainly after we have read these few pages—they 
would make some cight or ten of an ordinary volume—we under- 
stand the poems better. Tho poems are in two parts, “Genoral” 
and “Devotional.” Of the former there are cighty-one, headed by 
“@oblin Market”; of the second, twenty-nine. As for the illus- 
trations, they aro what we should have expected them to be, 
though we cannot say that they are wholly to our taste. They 
are, indeed, curiously different, though with a certain resemblance. 
Let any one compare, for instance, “ Jessie Cameron ” and “ Eve,” 
which happen to come together. Our chief complaint against 
them is that they are not beautiful; but then we are prepared to 
admit that the task of illustrating such poems was a difficult one. 
It would have been well to give a bibliography of the volumes 
from which the peems came, The popular biographical dictionary 
to which we turned for information did not contain the name ! 


The Tanglewood Tales. By Nathaniel Hawthorne. (J. M. Dent 
and Sons. 5s. not.)—Another edition of this “Wonder Book for 
Boys and Girls” has appeared with twenty-four coloured illustra- 
tions by Granville Fenn. We cannot say that these illustrations 
are wholly to our liking: when the artist is dealing with men, as 
in tho Philemon and Baucis pictures, ho seems to succeed better 
than in his striving after the preternatural. It must be allowed, 
howevor, that Hawthorne's text, admirable as it is in its way, does 
not make the illustrator’s task easier. 


The Romance of the Ship. By E. Keble Chatterton. (Seeley and 
Co. 5s.)—Tho story of the sailing ship can never lose its fascina- 
tion, and so sailors and landsmen will no doubt read Mr. Chatter- 
ton’s book with considerable appreciation. He writes for boys, 
but where the sea and ships are concerned all men are boys. The 
scope of his subject prevents the author from dwelling as long on 
some types and designs as we should like, notably the smaller 
sailing craft which young England is learning to handle; but he 
gives us a good, clear idea of the continuous progress which has 
gone on in shipbuilding since mediaeval days. One would think 
that as tho sailing ship has always had the same problems to 
solve—wind and weather—they would not make for steady, and 
certainly not for quick, development ; yet evolution was rapid in the 
best and palmiest days of the sailing ship,—that is, in the latter half 
of the nineteenth century. Like other crafts, that of the marine 
designer reached its zenith just before it was shelved—it had 
not decayed—in favour of the steamship. Some of the author’s 
most interesting pagos describe the fishing fleets; and if he wants 
to delight boys he should devote a volume to the sailing craft of 











our coasts, a fascinating study. Mr. Chatterton nover bores us; 
he always makes his subject entertaining and instructive; he is, 
in fact, just the writer for boys, who like to learn while they arg 
being amused. We heartily recommend The Romance of the Ship 
to all youths and their fathers. 


Stories of the English. By F. (W. Blackwood and Sons. 33, 6, 
net.)—* F.” begins with the coming of the English under Hengist 
and Horsa, and enda with Waterloo, adding, however, a postscript 
in which she says a few words about the greatness and the meaning 
of the British Empire. This is a long story to tell within tha 
compass of some four hundred pagos, and not a few events and 
persons are not easy to deal with. As far as we can judge, both 
difficulties are fairly met. Nothing of essential importance jy 
omitted, and when there are considerations which weigh on both 
sides, the balance is held fairly. Now and then a little morg 
detail might have been given, as about Robert Bruco; the murder 
of Comyn was a deed which the historian is bound to tell. Tho 
dates, too, at the top of the pages might have been profitably made 
more detailed. Put in the margin opposite any incident mentioned 
they would have been more useful. Dates are a great stand-by 
with young readers. 

Adventures among the Red Indians. By H. W. G. Hyrst, 
(Seeley and Co. 53.)—So much interesting material becomes 
buried by contemporary literature that wo should be grateful 
to Mr. Hyrst for collecting these stirring stories and adventures 
of travellers in the Americas. They are exciting—none mor 
so—and they are authentic history, and what more can a boy 
want? Their moral is excellent, and we would prescribe a courss 
of “adventures” for every boy, so much can be learnt from 
studying how men extricate themselves from difficulties and 
dangers. These entertaining pages are by no means of an entirely 
adventurous character; some are illustrative of the best side of 
the red man. Herr Kohl’s account of his visit to a Mohawk 
village is a pleasing interlude among stories of fighting and 
bloodshed, and is a charming picture of the civilised Indian, Tho 
book is full of striking incidents and anecdotes characteristic of 
frontier life. Perhaps one of the most remarkable of all is the 
account of how a Naval Lieutenant handled an exceedingly 
awkward situation in the days of the Frazer gold rush, some 
fifty years ago. Mr. Hyrst certainly knows the right sort of 
literary food to put before boys, and we can think of no higher 
praise, 

With Rifle and Kukri. By Frederick P. Gibbon. (R.TS. 
3s. G6d.)—Something moro than a third of this volume is occu- 
pied with the story of a Gurkha lad who becomes a soldier 
and wins no little credit,—as, indeed, Gurkhas are wont to do. 
An excellent story it is, from the killing of the tiger with which 
it opens down to the return of the young hero to his home. Thore 
is no monotony about it; Mr. Gibbon evidently knows the life on 
the frontier well, and more than one aspect of it. There aro 
ten other stories, all worth reading. Some of them have already 
appeared in periodicals; it is well that they have been now 
collected. Mr. J. Finnemore’s illustrations in colour are full of 
spirit. 

A Coliegian in Khaki. By W. Johnston. (R.T.S. 3s. 6d.)— 
Charlie Winter, a North Country lad with brains, is clever enough 
to escape the lot mapped out for him by circumstances, and goes 
to a Training College. His mother and brother work hard to 
provide him with the means of obtaining a good education, but 
Charlie falls into temptation, is expelled, and onlists. The local 
colouring is good, and the mining village and the veld make a 
good background for the sterling virtues of the Winter family. 
The hero is lucky, but so are most heroes, and Charlie’s particular 
luck consists in his having an excellent mother, a brother of 
fine character, a mentor in a soldier parson who becomes & 
chaplain, while he comes in contact later on with some 
admirable specimens of the non-commissioned officer. We 
owe Mr. Johnston a great deal for doing justice to a type of 
man to whom the Army is indebted for more than it can 
express. This is a story with plenty of incident in it, and gives 4 
fresh and vigorous account of ono portion of the Boor War. We 
are sure all boys will admire the two brothers and the soldier 
parson, and be touched by the romantic attachment of that 
paladin of “non-coms.,” Sergeant Chard. 


A Knight Errant and his Doughty Deeds. By Norman J. Davidson, 
B.A. (Seeloy and Co. 53.)—The “Knight Errant” is our old friend 
Amadis of Gaul. Southey translated the romance, not without ® 
considerable shortening, and Mr. Davidson has given us the best 
of Southey, bringing the story within reasonable limits and supply- 
ing a certain coherence. The stage is still crowded with figures, 
but we can follow their movements without too great an effort of 
attention. Thero is, of course, the strangest combination of fact 
and fancy,—warriers who have quite the look of mediaeval knights, 
fair ladies who are distinctly feminine in their ways, with giants 
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enchanted islands, the Arch of True Lovers, and the Forbidden 


Chamber. But the effect of the whole is excellent, and not a 
}ittlo enhanced by Mr. H. M. Brock’s brilliant pictures. May we 
yemind Mr. Davidson, whose style eommonly is all that could 
be wished, that “ ye” cannot be used in the objective case ? 

Heroes of the Elizabethan Age. By Edward Gilliat. (Seeley and 
Co. 5s.)—Mr. Gilliat begins his book with a lively sketch of the 
Elizabethan world, of persons from the Queen downwards—can 
it be said that Elizabeth was of “ striking beauty ” ?—and of many 
things, from men-of-war—a ship was worth £2,000 in those days— 
gown to tobacco-pipes. Then he begins his roll of heroes with Sir 
John Hawkins. And what a catalogue—emphatically a catalogue 
raisonné—it is that he presents! Martin Frobisher, Humphrey 
Gilbert, Richard Grenville, Francis Drake, Philip Sidney, and 
Walter Ralegh are in it, and we have taken only the most famous 
names. One reads the story of these heroes with some mixture of 
fecling. The powers at home seem not to have given them all the 
appreciation which they deserved, and yet we can see that they 
ereated a situation which was not easy to deal with, especially 
when the equilibrium of England was so unstable. The one inex- 
easably base thing was the sacrifice of Ralegh to Spanish hatred 
by King James. Queen Elizabeth may have been parsimonious, 
jealous, mean, but she was incapable of descending to such infamy. 
Mr. Gilliat has done his task very well. 

A Trooper of the Finns. By Tom Bevan. (R.T.S. Is. 6d.)\— 

This “ Tale of the Thirty Years’ War” is throughout the spirited 
narrative which we should expect from its author. One thing 
js not altogether to our liking, though we are not unaware of the 
difficulties which surround the matter. Would it not be well to 
keep the clement of religious controversy as much as possible out 
of sueh pages? Here is an example :—" Riding too near the castle 
of a Brandenburg nobleman of Remanist opinions and in the pay of 
Austria, they were nearly cut off by a band of robbers.” The 
words which we havo italicised might have been left out with 
advantage. And the tale could have been made interesting 
enough without the villainous Father Clement and Brother 
Simon. Mr. Tom Bevan does not need euch help when he scts 
his mind to tell a rousing story. 

Prosperity’s Child. By Eleanora H. Stocke. (R.T.S. 3s. 6d.)— 
Violet Wyndham gets by the self-denial of a sister a great oppor- 
tunity. She goes to a girls’ high school, and this is the story of 
her experiences, Somewhat selfish and fond of enjoyment, she 
learns many things, especially the meaning of service done for 
others,as by Dr. Elisabeth, who gives her medical services for 
little or nothing, and Malvina Medland, the caretaker of poor 
working women’s babies. School, too, brings trials of its own, and 
lessons which are not to be learnt from books; and so does the 
well-ordered home into which she has been taken. 

A Rose of York. By Florence Bone. (R.T.S. 2s.)—This is a 
ttory of a time which is perhaps the most fertile of stories of all 
times in the annals of England,—the war of Cavalier v. Round- 
head. Very picturesque and well put together it is. There are 
not a few good seenes in it, and among the best is where Rose, 
the heroine, bars the entrance to the Minster against the 
Puritan troopers who would have stabled their horses there, 
and is protected by Fairfax. There is no finer figure in all the 
story of the times than Fairfax, and to do him justice is a sign 
of success, 

The Golden Book of Youth. By Amy B. Barnard. (The Pilgrim 
Trese, 3s. 6d. net.)—Mies Barnard has collected with the greatest 
industry a multitude of stories about “noble deeds of boys and 
girls.” Some of these stories are familiar; many will be new to 
most readers. Indeed, we cannot speak too highly of the patience 
and perseverance with which Miss Barnard has used every source 
of information. Not the least interesting chapter is the second 
headed “Deeds of Boy Scouts.” Manifestly the movement has 
already had great results, not only in the corporate courage which 
tuch associations develop, but in individual deeds of heroism. We 
vee discipline, for instanee, in the action of the boys at the Stoat’s 
Nest accident; the single aets of courage are of every kind, not 
the less laudable among them being the giving of he)p in earrying 
out the law, as when a boy blew the whistls of a constable who 
was being maltreated by sympathisers with a drunken prisoner. 
The modesty, too, of some of these youngsters is attractive. One 
almost ran away to escape the presentation of a medal. Mics 
Barnard takes us to many places, mean streets at home and battle- 
fiells abroad, and always has things worth hearing to tell us. 
Bat could not something better than the boy King Richard il. 
have been found for a fi ontispicee ? 

Our Roll ef Honour. By J. Vereker. (Skeffington and Son. 
ds. 6d.)—Here we have “ Fifteen Biographieal Sketehes for Young 
People.” We do not feel quite in accord with the choice. That 
all the fifteen are interesting biographical studies we willingly 
concede, but some of the Lives, if told without reserve, would 











hardly be suitable for those to whom they are addressed. On the 
other hand, most of the Lives are all that could be desired. 


To Mars vid the Moon. By Mark Wicks. (Sceley and Co. 5s.) 
—Edgar Poe tells a wonderful story of an aerial voyage in his 
“Strange Adventure which Befell Hans Pfaal.” It is remarkably 
vivid, and one might almost say credible till the author gets tired, 
as it were, and ends it with a farce. Poe is content with the 
moon; Mr. Wicks takes us to Mars, where his hero finds just the 
sort of world which Professor Lowell has imagined. The “canals” 
are exactly what the eminent American astronomer would have 
us think, channels of water, never very broad, with great belts of 
vegetation on either side. As for the Martians, they are all that 
could be desired. None of the vice and unhappiness of the earth 
exists. In morals and in intellect, in stature even, the Martians 
are far beyond us. One of the hero’s companions falls in love 
with a Martian maiden, but the affair is discouraged because a 
bride of seven feet and a half would be too startling. The book 
is perhaps a little overloaded with detail; still, it is quite read- 
able; we can easily believe that it will insinuate some astro- 
nonical knowledge into heads where it would scarcely have found 
its way by more regular means. 

Living It Out. By H.M. Ward. (R.T.S. 2s.)—This is a story 
of the breathless kind, as we may say. Nothing could be more 
persistent than the villainous activity of “Sugar Dick,” except it 
is the heroic perseverance of “Jim.” The first scene is somewhat 
farcical ; but we soon find every one in deadly earnest. Possibly 
there are too many complications, but Living It Out is distinctly 
effective. With this may be mentioned another story with plenty 
of incident, Philip Compton's Will, by Mrs. Harding Kelly (same 
publishers, 1s. 6d.) George Compton is guilty of great misdoing 
about his father’s will of which he afterwards repents. There is 
no kind of objection to such tales; but the effectively didactic 
stories are not of this sort. Few people forge or cancel wills, but 
there are minor errors without number which they commit. 

Love Covers All. By Jean A. Owen. (R.T.S. 2s.)—This is a 
volume in the “Girls’ Library,” excellent in intention and generally 
good in its way, But should a book for girls have so much more 
about love-making in it than we should expect in a book for boys? 
The concluding part, with its account of Mary Fraser’s activity 
in the midst of the troubles of “The Great Strike,” seems to us 
much more to the purpose. 


The Empire Annual for Boys. Edited by A. R. Buckland, M.A 
(4 Bouverie Street. 3s. 6d.)—Mr. Buckland has done his editor's 
work with great skill and understanding of the readers whom he 
addresses. There is cricket,for one thing. Most boys will turn to 
that first for choice. Here we have the genuine experiences of 
famous players. Dr. McCormick, for instance, tells us how he 
came to play for Cambridge, and Robert Abel how he got into the 
Surrey Eleven. This is better than the best constructed tales. 
We have also experiences by land and sea, perils endured, and 
great deeds done. There is the greatest variety of scene, and 
everywhere the adventure is of a moving kind, moving, we may 
say, to good. We have never seen a better book of its kind.—— 
The Empire Annual for Girls (same editor and publishers, 
3s, 6d.) is also worthy of praise. As we looked through it 
we were reminded of a fact which may be anomalous, but etill 
has to be reckoned with, that girl readers often prefer what is 
intended for their brothers to what is specially made up for 
themselves. It is difficult, however, to see how this is to be 
taken account of. Anyhow, girls ought to like their “Annual”; 
it is full of things that should interest them. 


Our Little Dots (R.T.S., 1s. 6d.) is meant for quite young readers. 
The pictures are good, and no complaint need be made of 
the reading matter: only if there is verse, it should be good. 
It is surprising how soon the little people come to be critics. —— 
The Child’s Companion (same publishers, 1s. 6d.), now in its cighty- 
seventh year, is intended for somewhat older children, The illus- 
trations are less equal in quality; we prefer the photographs to 
the others. 

Drusilla the Second. By Wi. Louisa Bedford. (S.P.C.K. 1s. 64.) 
—The experienced reader of tales knows the future of “ Drusilla 
the Second” when, being then seven years of age, she makes 
acquaintance with a young man who comes in to look at the church 
where she sits thinking about many things, especially how greatly 
she would like a big brother. Much happens to Drusilla; her 
father comes back to England with a second wife; the noverca, 
though she is not saeva or pevjida, is not always easy to get on 
with; there is a brother, too, but he is not quite of the kind 
wished for. A very pleasant story is made up out of theee 
incidents and characters, and everything ends as it should. 

Odin’s Treasure. By W. Victor Cox. (8.P.C.K. 2s. 6d.)—Thia 
is a story crowded with terrific incidents. In England one of the 
heroes—the bad one—wmurders a thievish attorney; in Iceland, 
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where the scene is laid for the most part, thore is a treasure cavern 
of the most startling kind, eruptions of Hecla, geysors, and other 
horrors. The most cager appetite for this kind of food will be 
satisfied. Still, it is a book which may be read with pleasure; the 
old Iceland priest is a very picturesque figure. 

The Sunday at Home. (R.T.S. Zs. Gd.)—This periodical con- 
trives, as we havo said on ancther occasion, to discharge its 
proposed function with success. “Sunday reading” is a practical 
difficulty which is here solved as well as can bo expected. Fifty 
years ago the table of contents would have been considered some- 
what lax; to-day it may seem to some over-narrow. Probably it 
is not far off the just mean. Among the miscellaneous contents 
we may mention the “ Biographies,” mostly, of course, of modern 
personages, but with a curious mediaeval story, St. William of 
Norwich, tho boy who was said to have been sacrificially murdered 
by the Jews. The Rev. C. 8. Isaacson has written the paper ina 
very reasonable way. He might have used much stronger 
language about the men who were responsible for the affair, and 
not been far wrong. Mr. Isaacson “ is glad to believe that neither 
William of Norwich nor any other Christian boy was ever crucified 
or killed by Jews for ritual purposes.” One of his clerical brethren 
in the Norwich diocese has, we regret to hear, included him in 
the list of Christian martyrs. Fiction is represented, but not to 
excess, the longest story being “The Shadow,” by Mr. Harold 
Begbio, which has boon since published separately, and has been 
noticed in the Spectator. Here we may say that the drawing of 
the minor characters seems to us much inferior to that of the 
principal, Christopher, and his mother. The latter is a very 
pathetic figure indeod. Mr. Harold Copping contributes some 
coloured illustrations, of which we have spoken elsewhero. 








CURRENT LITERATURE. 


ART BOOKS. 

Walks among London’s Pictures. By E. Beresford Chancellor. 
(Kegan Paul, Trench, and Co. 7s. 6d. not.)—The idea of this 
work is excellent, for it provides in guide-book form a general 
view of tho pictures scattered over London. But it is by no means 
exhaustive, for no account is given of private collections, not even 
those which are generally accessible to the public. The writer is 
an enthusiast, and is a tolorably safe guide when upon the secure 
ground of past art which has been winnowed by time; and there 
is little to question in the views expressed of the National 
Gallery. It is not so easy to agree with the judgment of modern 
pictures, where there scoms to bea lack of standard and a somewhat 
too general distribution of praise, rising to panogyric in the case 
of that sentimental and popular work “The Doctor” at the Tate 
Gallery. The book should be subjected to a careful revision, for 
in it are loose statements and inaccuracies, For instance, 
Loonardo’s “ Virgin of the Rocks” is painted on a panel, not on 
a canvas. Nor does the arbitrary contradiction of the official 
catalogue carry conviction when we are informed that the Virgin’s 
left hand in this picture, not the right, has been repainted. 
Woe are glad to find even mild disapproval for the “Two Crowns” 
in the Tate Gallery, but that picture is the work of Mr. Dicksee, 
not, as wo are told, of Mr. Solomon. 

Hend-Loom Weaving. By Luther Hooper. (Hogg. 6s. net.)— 
This Look is the seventh of a series of teehnical handbooks dealing 
with the artistic crafts which is issued under the general editor- 
ship of Mr. Lethaby. Here we get both an historical survey of 
weaving and a practical account of workshop methods, ending with 
the intreduction of the machinery which a hundred years ago 
mado it possible to weave faster but not better. Wo should like 
to draw attention te a paragraph in Mr. Lethaby’s preface, and to 
express a hope that the state of things he desires may come to 
pass. He says :— 

“Tn the blending of handwork and thought in such arts as we 
propose to deal with, happy careers may be found as far removed 
from the dreary routine of hack labour as from the terrible 
uncertainty of academic art. It is desirable in every way that 
men of good education should be brought back into the pro- 
ductive crafts: there are more than enough of us ‘in the City,’ 
and it is probable that more consideration will be given in this 
contury than in the last to Design and Workmanship.” 

One Hundred Masterpieces of Painting. By R. C. Witt. 
(Methuen and Co. 103. 6d. net.)—In his introduction the writer 
speaks of this book as an anthology of pictures, and such a 
collectton serves a useful purpose. If children had access to 





such a book which they could turn over by themselves, making 
up their own storics about the pictures, they would lay the 
foundations of taste. Later on Mr. Witt’s notes on each picture 
would bring them into touch with the masters who were the 
authors of the works. We do not mean to suggest by this that 
For him too it will 


the book is not also for the ordinary reader, 





a. 
be a pleasure to look at the well-chosen illustrations, while from 
the introduction and notes he will gain information. 

The Life of Benvenuto Cellini, Translated by R. H. Hobart Cust, 
(G@. Bell and Sons. 253. not.)—Mr. Cust givos as a reason for 
undertaking a new translation, which is unexpurgated, tho fact 
that since the well-known vorsion by J. A. Symonds appeared 
Italian scholars have produced critical editions of the text, 1 
does not seem, however, that any great addition or modification 
has been made, and indeed the copious notes with which the 
present book is furnished are its best excuse. After comparing 
some passages of Mr. Cust’s translation with their equivalents jn 
that of J. A. Symonds, we cannot say that there seems to hg 
any marked difference, both doubtless keeping very close to the 
original. But there is this difference : in the details of the English 
this new version is less happy than the older one. For instanes, 
such little things are to be noted as tho use of the objectionable 
word “commence,” and again “coppers” in a passage where J, A. 
Symonds uses “small coins.” No doubt Cellini was in the habit 
of using colloquial expressions, but in translating these it is uso. 
less to render them by words which call up a wrong imagg, 
“Coppers” suggests England, not Florence. It must not be 
supposed that these blemishes are frequent, and taken as a 
whole the translation of this extraordinary book is easy and 
flowing. 

100 Popular Pictures: Facsimile Reproductions in Colour of 
Popular Pictures Selected from the World's Great Galleries. With 
an Introduction by M. H. Spielmann, F.S.A., and Notes by Arthur 
Fish. (Cassell and Co. 12s.)—It is difficult to understand how 
any one could complacently write an introduction to such a work 
as this, which has the hardihood to use the words “ Facsimile 
Reproductions in Colour” on its title-page. We have only to look 
at the first of the so-called facsimiles, that of Jean Francois 
Millet’s “ Gleaners,” to see that the word is an outrageous mis- 
statement. If Millet’s painting really prosentod such a scene of 
chromatic horror as we are given hore, no one with a senso of 
colour would ever wish to see an original painting by this master. 
There is no getting over the fact that the process now employed 
is a hopeless failure, and if such a thing is called a facsimile, it is 
only by a total misuse of language. Little harm is done to people 
who study pictures carefully, and who are able to estimate such 
works at their real, not at other people’s, value. Great barm, 
however, is done to those who have a desire to know something 
about pictures, but have little time to devote to picture galleries, 
To such people a work like the present, and it is unhappily one of 
many, can be nothing but misleading, for it gives wrong impres- 
sions of what the works of great masters are really like to those 
who have few opportunitios of obtaining a correct view. It would 
be tedious to go into more detail and note the incapacity of tho 
process, and to point to the failures on every page. Only once 
has the artist not been betrayed, for the beautiful and almost 
heraldic colour of Mr. Abbey’s “O Mistress Mine” appears with 
something of the charm of the original. But one lucky hit out of 
a wilderness of failures does not make “facsimile” a truthful 
title. 

The Ancient Mariner. Mlustrated by Willy Poginy. (Harrap 
and Co. 15s. net.)—The number of different styles employed in 
those illustrations is somewhat bewildering, ranging from that of 
old German wood-engraving to modern atmospheric water-colours 
with a dash of Blake, and a little art nouveau thrown in in tho 
decorative embellishments. Added to this we are given a tiitle- 
page which the publishers in an enthusiastic appreciation of their 
production tell us is “ printed in nino colours and gold, suggestive 
of a missal.” But if missals were as poor in colour and as tame 
in design as this there would be no desire to imitate them. Mr, 
Poginy undoubtedly shows that he has imagination, and if he 
would direct his powers to the creation of a more homogencous 
style he would produce a far greator effect. 


Omar Khayyém. Tlustrated by F. Sangorski and G. Sutcliffe. 
With an Introduction by A. C. Benson. (Siagle, Hill, and Co. 
£1 net.)—Why people should try to illustrate Omar is difficult to 
understand, and the present experiment does not make any advanee 
on the unsatisfactory attempts which have been so numerous since 
the lapse of the copyright of the first, and imperfect, version made 
by FitzGerald. Nor doea Mr. Benson’s preface say anything that 
is new or of striking interest. This edition of the poem is written 
throughout, not printed, and it is doubtful whether this manner 
of production makes up in beauty for ita inconvenience. 


The Rhinegold and The Valkyrie. Qlustrated by Arthur Rack- 
ham. (W. Heinemann. 1éa. net.)—The text of Wagner has been 
illustrated by Mr. Rackham in his usual style, in a manner which 
shows his great powers as well as his great limitations. Hore we 
find, as we should expect, the contorted roots of trees and the goblin 
figures of the Niblungs. Somehow the atmosphere is not right: it 
is a smaller and more defined world than that of Waguer. Nor 
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do the individual charaeters seem quite what they should be. An 

«om however, must be made in favour of Loki, who is the 
of them and is thoroughly well realised. Siegmund, too, is 
. but Sieglinde looks like a modern young lady at an art 
shee, in her graceful and aesthetic dress. There is one beautiful 
drawing of Briinnhilde standing on arock holding a epear, in which 
the face and outstretched arm are full of sensitive and expressive 
drawing. But when we get to the final scene we feel that the 
artist is too concrete in his treatment to be in harmony with the 
vast and cosmic imagination of Wagner. 

The Herkomers. By Sir Hubert von Herkomer. (Macmillan 
and Co. 7s. 6d. net.)—There is a naiveté and frankness about this 
autobiography which help to neutralise its egoism, and it is 
impossible not to admire the courage and tenacity with which 
adversity was encountered. By far the pleasantest parts of the 
book are those which describe the writer's father and mother. 
Both parents seem to have been people of exceptional force of 
character, who devoted themselves to their son, and who through 
their struggles for existence both in America and England kept 
undimmed their idealism. We greatly prefer Sir Hubert von 
Herkomer when he is adding to the picture he painted of his 
father, a portrait in words, to when he is describing, with an 
un-Englich want of reserve, the details of his own domestic 


best 


relations. 

The French Revolution. By Thomas Carlyle. Tilustrated by 
Edmund J. Sullivan. 2 vols. (Chapman and Hall. 21s. net.)— 
There is no question that Mr. Sullivan possesses an imagination 
at once sombre, biting, and symbolic. The dance of death which 
js here presented to us is as horrible as it well could be. Death 
and the “ Many-headed” are the chief actors in the tragedy, and 
opposed to them are Corruption and Folly. Towards the end 
Death reigns supreme enthroned upon the guillotine, with his 
attendant skeleton ape. Mr. Sullivan has not sought to catch the 
sound and fury of the prophetic Carlyle; he is more ironic, and 
cares not so much for great forces working in the background, 
but instead by means of symbolism and a biting pen shows us the 
horror of what actually took place. 


Human Anatomy for Art Students. By Sir Alfred Fripp and 
Ralph Thompson. Illustrated by Innes Fripp, and with an 
Appendix on Comparative Anatomy by Harry Dixon. (Seeley 
and Co. 7s. 6d. net.)—The characteristic of this book all through 
is clearness, both in the letterpress and the illustrations. The 
latter are admirable, and avoid the fault, common in works of this 
kind, of being too diagrammatic and not natural enough. Here 
we get numbers of parts of the figure drawn with great skill and 
decision, explaining the text, which they do excellently. At the 
end of the book there is given an interesting series of photographs 
of living models, We cannot help thinking that ina book like 
this it would have been well to call the student’s attention to 
the question of selecting models to draw from. Some examples 
might have been given very usefully of the differences between 
fine types of figures and those more commenly met with. Some- 
thing of the nature of Professor Briicke’s valuable little work on 
this subject would prove more useful to the average art student 
than the chapter on comparative anatomy. 


Romney. By A. B. Chamberlain. (Methuen and Co. 12s. 6d. 
net.)—There seems to be no particular reason why there should 
bea new Life of Romney except the desire to add to another of 
the many series of artistic biographies. Mr. Chamberlain has 
done his work well, and takes a reasonable view of Romney’s 
place in art. This is not eo low as the level to which the 
painter’s works sank in public estimation soon after his death, 
nor so high as it is now. Romney’s present reputation, to judge 
by the prices which rich people, advised by picture-dealers, pay 
for his works, far exceeds his real merits. We think, however, 
that the writer does not lay enongh stress on Romney’s two 
besetting sins, his innate love of prettiness and his tolerance of 
empty and vapid forms. Many of his portraits would be beautiful 
if they had less so-called charm. 








PROTESTANT MISSIONS IN THE NEAR EAST. 

A History of Protestant Missions in the Near East. By Julius 
Richter, D.D. (Oliphant, Anderson, and Ferrier. 10s. 6d.)— 
When we say that the “Near East” includes Asia Minor, Persia, 
Arabia, Syria, Egypt, and Northern Africa, it is evident that Dr. 
Richter is dealing with a very large and very interesting subject. 
And he deals with it in an impartial spirit. Of course, be 
cannot avoid offence. There is offence to many im the very title 
of his book. It is a history of “ Protestant missions.” To a 
majority of the Anglican clergy, and a very active and zealous 
minority of the Anglican laity, a“ Protestant mission” is some- 
thing schismatie, and therefore odious. If any ono desires an 
ilnstration ef the temper of mind which is thus indicated, kot him 














read the story of tho Jerusalem Bishopric. It had its origin 
in a great idea of King William IV. of Prussia, who was 
emphatically a man of ideas. “He desired,” as Dr. Richter 
puts it, “to create in the midst of the petrified and degenerate 
Oriental Churches a contre of Protestant activity, the spirit 
of which should regenerate those Churches.” ‘This does not 
harmonise with the spirit which is now dominant in the 
Anglican Church. The desire to regenerate the Churches is 
not absent, but it must be worked in a different way. Which 
party is in the right it is not for us to say. It is indeed difficult 
to decide. Is the Bishop, for instance, right when he objects to 
confirming some young lad or girl who has been roused to spiritual 
life in a missionary school because he or she has received 
the chrism, which is the Greek equivalent for confirmation ? 
Abyssinia, again, shows the difficulty which encompasses the 
territorial idea of Christianity when it is applied to facts. It haa 
an undoubted succession. But it is ignorant and corrupt in the 
last degree, and it is Monophysite. What do the authorities in 
these matters say? Does its heresy make Abyssinia an open field 
for missions? And who has the right to go,—the Roman Church, 
the Eastern, or the Coptic? The last, perhaps, in view of its 
proximity. Apart from all controversy, this is a most interesting 
book. 








WAR, POLICE, AND WATCH DOGS. 

War, Polieec, and Watch Dogs. By Major E. H. Richardson. 
(W. Blackwood and Sons. 5s. net.)—Major Richardson's first 
chapter is historical. He goes back a long way—Cambyses’s 
campaign in Egypt was not quite as far back as “ 4000 B.C.”—but 
the first individual animal that he mentions is ‘ Moustache,’ who 
served with distinction in Napoleon's Italian campaigns, and was 
decorated for saving a French standard at Austerlitz. In chap. 2 
he comes to practical matters, describing how dogs are used by 
the police abroad: Belgium and the town of Ghent are credited 
with having taken the lead in this matter. Ghent has now sixty- 
nine animals in this employment. Some stories are told of their 
effectiveness. At the same time we are cautioned against believing 
all that we hear. The next chapter is devoted to the United 
Kingdom: here Major Richardson goes into the question of breed ; 
he is emphatic in his preference for the bloodhound. “ Dogs for 
Military Purposes” are then described, one of these purposes 
being, of course, the ambulance. There is nothing more painful 
in the details of a battle than the roll of the “missing.” Here 
the dog is of special utility. Hereafter it will be regarded as 
indispensable. Manceuvres give plenty of proof of what they 
ean do. In these there are “missing,”—men who fall out from 
illness, &c. These the dogs find with a precision which human 
beings cannot rival. There has been, indeed, great experience of 
their services in actual warfare. Some, supplied by Major Richard- 
son himself, were of the greatest service in the Russo-Japanese 
War. When we speak of this kind of work we are, of course, 
reminded of the Saint Bernard dogs. Major Richardson prints a 
letter addressed by the Prior of the Hospice to the Illustrated 
Kennel News. The dog service there is not of any great antiquity ; 
at least, a monk writing in 1698, when describing how his com- 
panions went in search of travellers, makes no mention of them. 
They became established, however, less than a century later. 
These creatures sometimes go out on their own account, as it 
were. It is sad to know that the climate seldom permits them to 
pass the age of seven or eight years. It is painful, but not sur- 
prising, to be told that Major Richardson offered to take somo 
dogs out to our forces in South Africa. The offer was refused, 
The refusal cost, he thinks, many lives. What an army it would 
be if we could see all the dead who have been strangled by War 
Office red-tape ! 





THE SUCCESSFUL HOME COOK. 

The Successful Home Cook. By Lucy H. Yates. (Rebman. 
2s. 6d. net.)—“‘ This book,” we read in the preface, “is written 
specially for home cooks whose means are limited, with the hope of 
helping them to make the most of their limitations.” Many 
cookery-books certainly err on the side of excess, giving recipes 
which involve a quite unreasonable cost. Miss Yates keeps in 
mind the exigencies of real life, of the small kitchen, the narrow 
income, and shows the housekeeper how to make the best of what 
she has at hand, what to provide, and how this may be best pre- 
pared. To say that there is a vast amount of really inexcusable 
ignorance on many of the simplest matters is no exaggeration. 
In view of this Miss Yates might have been somewhat more 
definite in her information about the relative cost of food. A 
table of various kinds of fish arranged according to ordinary 
prices would have been useful. How many housekeepers know 
that the smaller flat fish, even of the commoner sorts, would stand 
very high? The cost of filleted lemon soles, for instance, works 
out at something like half-a-crown a pound. To take another 
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common case,—how many people know that water is boiling when 
the violont bubbling ceases ? 








British Pottery Marks. By G. Woolliscroft Rhead. (Scott, 
Greenwood, and Co, 7s. 6d. net.)—In the text of this compact 
volume more than twelve hundred marks will be found. These 
aro arranged alphabetically under the names of the potters or of 
the places where they worked. The marks are not in facsimile, 
nor have they, in the majority of cases, been taken directly 
from specimens of the several wares. Fer all that, the volume 
will be welcomed by connoisseurs and collectors as an ample 
repertory of potters’ signs and symbols, But it is something 
more than this, for it contains several interesting descriptive 
passages, such as those relating to the slip-wares of the Toft 
School belonging to Dr. Glaisher, F.R.S., and to the productions of 
John Dwight, of the brothers Elers, and of Nottingham. It 
should be mentioned that the marks of a very large number of 
modern potworks are recorded in the pages under review. Some 
of these belong to quite recent years. 





We havo received a further instalment of “The Era Shake- 
speare” (T. C. and E. C. Jack, 8d. net per vol.) The plays now 
published are the three parts of King Henry VI., Measure for 
Measure, and The Winter’s Tale. With these we have Two Noble 
Kinsmen, which we are glad to see, though its inclusion will 
possibly be criticised. The editor of the series is Dr. Henry N. 
Hudson, whe follows the excellent plan of giving footnotes of an 
explanatory kind and critical notes at the end of the volume. These 
ave of good quality, and the type, &c., are all that could be desired. 





We have received the Report of the London Missionary Society 
(the one hundred and fifteenth) (16 New Bridge Street, 1s. 6d.) 
We cannot go into details, but we would commend to the special 
attention of our readers what the directors have to say about the 
attitude of the French Government in Madagascar. They are not 
lixely to overstate the case, but they speak of “the openly 
expressed and persistent objection to Christianity and Christian 
work” which has marked the administration of the outgoing 
Governor, M. Augagnour. Tho history of the official attitude in 
the French colonics towards Protestant missions, influenced some- 
times by anti-Christian, sometimes by sacerdotal, agencies, is 
certainly vory strange. 








THE MISTRESS OF SHENSTONE. 
By FLORENCE L. BARCLAY, 
Author of “The Rosary ” (150th Thousand), &c. 68. 
“The Mistress of Shenstone’ can be heartily recommended to all who like 
a quiet tale and do not thirst fer sensation.’’"—Morning Post, 


*,.* Send for “Mrs. Barclay’s Booklet.” 


MASTER OF THE VINEYARD. 
By MYRTLE REED, Author of “Old Rose and Silver,” &e. 
6s. 


** A story in that fragrant manner which is part and parcel of Miss Reed's 
nature."’—Dundse Advertiser, 


One million copies have been sold of Miss Reed's books. 
*,* Send for “The Myrtle Reed Booklet.” 








THE 
SWORD IN THE MOUNTAINS. 


By ALICE MacGOWAN, 
Author of “ Judith of the Cumberlands,” &c. 6s, 
Miss MacGowan's new story of the American Civil War. 


THE TARIFF HISTORY OF THE 
UNITED STATES. 
By Professor F. W. TAUSSIG. 


Revised and Enlarged Edition, containing an additional chapter 
discussing present Tariff Legislation. Crown 8vo, cloth, 58, net. 








THE STORY OF BACTERIA & THEIR 
RELATIONS TO HEALTH & DISEASE. 


By T. MITCHELL PRUDDEN, M.D. 
Second Edition, Revised and Enlarged, crown 8vo, cloth, 3s. 6d. net. 





SEND FOR NEW LIST. 
24 BEDFORD STREET, STRAND, LONDON, W.C. 





J. M. DENT & SONS, Lid 


A NEW BOOK ON PRACTICAL ORCHID CULTURE 
ORCHIDS FOR EVERYONE 


By C. HM. CURTIS, F.R.N.S., Membor of the Royal Hortiocultuny 
Society's Orchid Committee, and formerly in charge of the Orchid Collestiog 
at the Royal Gardens, Kew. WITH 50 ILLUSTRATIONS FROM DIRECT 
COLOUR PHOTOGRAPHS BY T. ERNEST WALTHAM, AND » 
HALF-TONE ILLUSTRATIONS, Crown 4to, 21s. net. 

While of sufficient importance in matter and appearance to warrant 
attention of the wealthiest owners of collections and the most skilful ot 
growers, this work will be of great practical value to the student and begi 

(READY SHORTLY." 


A GERMAN NOBLE ON THE _ BRITISH EMPIRE 


———_——. 

















AN EASTERN VOYAGE 
A Journal of the Travels of Count Fritz von Hochberg 
through the Gritish Empire in the East and Japan, 
25 COLOURED AND 6O BLACK-AND-WHITE ILLUSTRATIONS, 
2 vols. square demy 8vo, 3is.6d.net. Large-Paper Edition, 
strictly limited as to number, and to be ordered before 
Publication, crown 4to, 63s. net. 

The personality of the author, a brother of Prince Henry of Pless, will lend 
this book a peculiar interest. (READY SHORTLY, 


R. A. SCOTT-JAMES’ NEW BOOK 
AN ENGLISHMAN IN IRELAND 


Impressions of a Journey in a Canoe by River, Lough, 
and Canal. 
WITH 8 ILLUSTRATIONS. Crown 8vo, 5s. NET. 

Mr. Scott-James’ latest book cannot fail to arrest attention, and will afford 
much interest to all who wish to see what an intelligent observer, with no 
political prejudice, has to say of the contrast between English and Irish 
civilisation. [NOW READY, 


A BOOK OF ENGLISH MELODIES 
From the Thirteenth to the Eighteenth Century. 
100 Songs, edited, with an Introduction and Historical 
Notcs, by VINCENT JACKSON. With many Decorations by 
HERBERT COLE. 
Medium 8vo, Ts. 6d. net. 











[READY SHORTLY, 





VENICE AND ITS STORY 
By THOMAS OKEY. Fourth and Cheaper Edition of this 
Famous Work, previously published at 2is. net 40 
Coioured HUlustrations by O. F. M. WARD and W. K. 
HINCHLIFF, 50 Line Illustrations by NELLY ERICHSEN, 
and 11 Reproductions of Paintings and Ssuiptures from 
Photographs. 

Square 4to, 10s. 6d. net. [NOW READY, 
BLAKE’S VISION OF THE BOOK OF JOB 
A Study by JOSEPH H. WICKSTEED, M.A. 

With Reproductions of Blake's Original Engravings. 
Square medium 8vo, 6s. net. 
Mr. Wicksteed's object is to show that Blake's designs were not mere illus 
trations, but elaborate symbolical designs in which the smallest feature of the 
drawing has a special signitieance. {READY SHORTLY. 





NOTABLE BOOKS ALREADY PUBLISHED 





COMPLETION OF CROWE AND CAVALCASELLE’S NEW 
HISTORY OF PAINTING IN ITALY 


A Reprint of the Original Text verbatim, Edited, and Supplemented with 
Notes, by EDWARD HUTTON. AT LEAST 300 RE RODUCTIONS 
OF PICTURES. The completion of this final revision of the standard work 
on the History of Italian Painting from the Second to the Sixteenth 
Century will be welcomed by all lovers of art. Demy 8vo, 3 vols, 
£3 NET PER SET. 

“From every bibliographical point of view, Mr. Hutton’s notes are more 
complete and trustworthy than Fem of any other edition. His editorial task 
has been admirably conceived, and general readers as well as the average 
student will sensibly prefer this reprint in three volumes.’’—New York Nation. 


MODES AND MANNERS OF THE 
NINETEENTH CENTURY 


AS REPRESENTED IN THE PICTURES AND ENGRAVINGS OF 
THE TIME. By Dr. OSKAR FISCHBL and MAX VON BOEEM. 
Translated by MARIAN EDWARDES. Square demy 8vo, 3 vols. in slip- 
board case, 2is. met; silk moirette, 258. net. 

“For the most part the book is a sheer delight. The illustrations are 
admirably produced, many of them in colour, and we are struck by the delicate 
tinting of the chler fashion plates, which in this particular instance seem # 
have been more artistic than those of our own day.’’—Athenrum. 








BEETHOVEN’S LETTERS 


Critical Edition with Explanatory Notes. By Dr. ALF. CHR. KALISCHER. 
Translated, with Preface, by J. 8. SHEDLOCK, B.A. Photogravure 
Frontispiece, many interesting Portraits, Facsimiles of Music hitherto 
unpublished, &c., 2 vols. demy 8vo, 218. net 
“ The two volumes of Mr. Shedlock’s translation are very handsomely got up, 
and the translator, besides executing his task with his wonted zeal and know- 
ledge, has added more elucidatory notes to those given by the German 
editor.’’—Times, 











ESSAYS, MODERN AND ELIZABETHAN 

By Prof. E. DOWDEN, of Trinity College, Dublin. Cr. 8vo, 7s. 6d. net 

“Every part of Mr. Dowden's velume may be commended to those who 
appreciate the sound and entertaining discussion of pure literature by el 


whose experience of his subject has made him a complete master of it.” 
—Morning Poste 








ifustrated Catalogue or Prospectuses of above Books 
sent post-free on application. 


J. M. DENT & SONS, Ltd., 23 ALDINE HOUSE, BEDFORD ST., WC. 
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WILLIAM. BLACKWOOD & SONS” LIST. 


THE PRIVATE LETTERS OF THE 
MARQUESS OF DALHOUSIE. 


Edited by J. G. A. BAIRD. 
With Portraits and Mustrations, demy &vo, 15s. net. 











“In this collection of letters we secure, for the first time, a 
free insight into Dalhousie’s mind and thoughts during bis long 
and sometimes stormy Viceroyalty...... Lerd Dalhousie wrote 
yoluminously while in India, but he epened his heart to three 
people only (Lady Dalhousie, Lord Panmure, and Sir George 
Couper)....+- We commend this volume as a fascinating revela- 
tion of the inner life and character of a great Viceroy, the height 
of whose mental and moral stature was only fally realised long 
after he had passed away.”—Tinics. 

“An intensely interesting revelation of the man who made 
modern India.”—Spectator. 

“4 most valuable contribution to the imner history of India.” 

— Manchester Courier. 


PERSIA AND TURKEY IN REVOLT. 


By DAVID FRASER, 
Author of “The Short Cat to India,” “The Marches 
of Hindustan.” 


With numerous Illustrations, demy 8vo, 12s. 6d. net. 


The veeent ultimatum to Persia Jends to this important book 
a special significance. Mr. Fraser, as Times correspondent, became 
intimate with the undercurrent of Persian politics and the strugele 
for Constitutional Government which culminated in the deposition 
of Mahomed Ali Shah. 

A close observer, with a keen sense of humour, the author 
presents a picture that not only explains the difficult problems 
that face us in Persia, but will also be found to contain the charm 
of a well-written, exciting book of travel. [ Immediately. 


THE 


MAKERS OF BLACK BASALTES. 


By “ LINESMAN,” Author of “ Werds of an Eyewitness,” &c. 
2s, net. 


THE NEW SPIRIT IN EGYPT. 


Ry 1. HAMILTON FYFE, Author of “ Annals of Our Time,” 


dc. Ss. net, 


SHIPS AND MEN. 


Ry DAVID HANNAY, Author of “A Short Histery of the 
Royal Navy.” With lilustrations, 6s. net. 
NOTES OF A LIFE. 
Prof. BLACKIE'S AUTOBIOGRAPHY 


By JOHN STUART BLACKIE. Edited by his Nephew, 
A. STODART WALKER. 6s. net. 


COLLECTED POEMS. 
By ALFRED NOYES. In 2 vols., 5s. net each. 





SIX-SHILLING NOVELS. 


THE PRIZE By Sydney C. Crier 
With Coloured Prontiepieee by A. PEARSE. 


FANCY FARM By Nei! Munro 

SEED OF FIRE By R. S. Macnamara 
SEEKERS ALL By Mrs. Kenneth Combe 
THE PILGRIM By Arthur Lewis 

MY LADY OF INTRIGUE By Humfrey Jordan 
A DEMOISELLE OF FRANCE By W. Jd. Eccott 

THE TEMPLETON TRADITION By Adam Cowans Whyte 


a 


WILLIAM BLACKWOOD & SONS, 
Edinburgh and London. 








Some New “R.T.S.” Books 
THE “COPPING” BIBLE 


The Holy Bible according to the Authorised Version, with 
References, Maps, Atlas Indices. With 100 Coloured Pictures 
Reproduced from the Original Water-Colour Drawings by 
HAROLD COPPING. The size of page is 5} by 
5} inches, The type is clear. There are various styles of 
binding—(1) cloth, 7s. 6d. net ; (2 & 2a) French limp, 12s. net, 
= or without Medallion on eover; (3) Persian grain d 

Yapp, 21s. net, or on India Paper; (4) Rutland Yapp, 25s. 
net; (5) best morocco, 35s. net. Postage of cither of these, 
6d. extra, 





A NEW COLLECTION OF SACRED POETRY. 


A BOOK OF SACRED VERSE. 
Compiled and Edite] by WILLIAM ANGUS KNIGHT, 
Pmeritue Professor of Phik an in the University of St. Andre wa, Scot! ts 

Author of “ The Christi an Et hue,” “ The Golden Wisdom of the ) Ape cryphs 
- hing rs New and Ohl,” &e, 
Crown Svo, cloth gilt, 8s. 6d, net. 
PRESENTATION EpiTion: Printed on India Paper and bound ina 
leather, gilt edges, with headbands and silk marker, 63, net. 
{ heady carly in Noecuber. 
This anthology carries us from Chancer to Kipling, from Mary Que« 
of Scots to Marri et Beecher Stowe. Made by a critic of sound jadrment, 
contains nothing ti is thin or trivial. Every extract justities itself, and the 
who ale collection forms a singularly helpful and stimulating volume capat le of 
appealing not only to all devout minds, but to all who value literature at its 
beet. 








A NEW COLOUR-BOOK. 


THE ISLES OF SCILLY: 


Their Story, their Folk, and their Fiowers. 
Painted and Described by JESSIE MOTHERSOLE. 


Containing 24 COLOURED PICTURES. CAREFULLY REPRODUCED 
FROM THE ORIGINAL WATER-COLOUR DRAWINGS. 


Feap. 4to, chastely bound in cloth gilt, 10s. 6d. net. 


“ A ‘Coleur-Book ’ on Seilly needs no apology, for there is no corner of Great 
Britain which more d: mands or deserves a tribute to its colour than do theve 
little islands, They are all colour; they ¢leam and giow with it ; they shimmer 
like jewels ‘set in the silver sea.’ And though their compass is but small, the 
same cannot be said of their attraction, which seems to be almost in inverse 
proportion to their size. Scilly exerts a spell over her lovers which brings 
thei back and back, again and yet again.”” To the extremely choice Water- 
Colour Drawings which meke this New Colour Book emine: itly suitable for 
presentation Ps irposes, the Author has coupled an accurate and interesting 
description of the artistic and n ataral beautie oc « the Ista is, 





NEW SIX-SHILLING FICTION. 
HAROLD BEGBIE’S NEW STORY. 


THE SHADOW. 
By the Author of “ The Priest,” “The Vigil,” “ Broken Earthen 
ware,” &c, With § Illustrations by J. Pinnemons, R.1. Large 
crown 8vo, cloth gilt, 6s. 
The Times says ‘It isa definit« ely} religious novel, b: it one written by a n 
of the world i und an attractive writ 


E. EVERETT-GREEN. 
URSULA TEMPEST. 


By EVELYN EVERETT-GREEN, Author of “The Faith of 
Hilary Lovel,” “Lenore Annandale’s Story,” &. With 4 
Tilustrations, large crown 8vo, cloth gilt, 63, 


MARGARET SURREY. 
BY A BROAD WATER <i. WEST. 


By MARGARET SURREY, Author of “Modern Atalanta,’ 
“As Sayll in Venice, ‘ee. Large erown 8yo, cloth gilt, 6s. 


NEW “ANNUAL GIF T-BOOKS. 
THE BOY’S OWN ANNUAL. 


32 pages, with 12 Coloured or Tinted Plates and upwards of 500 other 
Pictures. Handsome cloth gilt, 8s. 


THE GIRL’S OWN ANNUAL. 


$32 pages, with 15 Coloured or Tinted Plates and hundreds of other 
Pictures. Handsome cloth gilt, 8s, 


THE SUNDAY AT HOME ANNUAL. 


960 pages, with Coloured or Tinted Plates and many other Illustrations, 


Handsome cloth gilt, 7s. 6a. 


AMY LE FEUVRE’S NEW STORY. 
A LITTLE LISTENER. 


By AMY LE FEUVRE, Author of “ Probable Sons,” “‘ Teddy's 
Button,” &c. Ilustrated with Coloured Frontispiece and 
60 Drawings in the Text by W. H. C. Grooms. Crown 8vo, 
_eloth h gilt, 2s. Gd. net. 





THE RELICIOUS TRACT SOCIETY, 4 BouverieSt., &65 st.P Paul's, E. c. 





Please apply for the New “R.T.S.” Coloured-Picture 
Christmas List. 
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GEORGE ALLEN & 


SONS’ NEW BOOKS 





YESTERDAY & TO-DAY IN CANADA 


By the DUKE OF ARGYLL. 
With Map, Large crown 8vo, cloth, gilt top, 6S. net. 


This, the first volume of a new series on THE BRITISH 
EMPIRE, deals with the Trade, History, Wild Game, and Life, 
and is quite indispensable to a study of the Empire up to date. 


(JUST OUT, 


By Sir J. D. REES, K.C.LE., C.V.O., M.P. 
With Map, Large crown 8vo, cloth, gilt top, GS. net. 


This velume deals with Economics, Army, Administration, 
Education, Civil Service, Social Life, Sport, Game Preservation, 
Native States, &c., and is the most up-to-date of any published 

work on our Eanpice i in the East. [JUST OUT. 


IN THE RHONE COUNTRY 


By ROSE KINGSLEY, Author of “Eversley Gardens.” 


With 52 Full-page HUliustrations, Large crown 8&vo, 
cloth, gilt top, 10s. 6d. net. 


Although this record of a tour is not a guide-book, it will prove 
most useful to all who ) visit the country. __ (usr ovr. 


VENICE IN THE XIltH AND XiVTx 
CENTURIES 


F. C. HODGSON, M.A., 





By Fellow of King’s College, 


Cambridge. 
With 21 Full-page Ilustrations, 654 pp. Crown 8Svo, 
_ sv ou IT. 


LANCELOT ANDREWES AND THE 
REACTION 


___ cloth, 10 Ss. 6a "net 


By the Rev. DOUGLAS MACLEANE, 
Author of “Our Island Church.” 
With Portraits, Crown &vo, cloth, 3S. 6d. net. 
“Tho stato of the Church is vividly portrayed in this sketch of 
the period, to which all Churchmen must be greatly indebted.” 
_—Sé. James's Gaz ette. 





COUNTY CHURCHES 


Each Voiume lilustrated with Half-Tone and Line Hlustra- 
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Notice.—With this week’s “Spectator” is issued, gratis, a 
Lirsrary SuPPLEMENT. 





NEWS OF THE WEEK. 


—sw 
HE debate on the French railway strike was continued in 
the Chamber last Saturday amid extraordinary disorder. 
M. Jaurés charged M. Briand with pretending to confront the 
Chamber with a united Cabinet although he had the resigna- 
tio of M. Viviani in his pocket. M. Briand spoke amid 
howls of execration from the Socialists. The Times corre- 
spondent says that the noise was so great that M. Briand did 
not attempt todo more than speak to the official reporters 
below the tribune. He declared that above the right to strike 
was the right of the community to exist. Salus publica 
suprema lee was the true law of the Revolution, the 
pure doctrine of Danton. He had acted, and always should 
act, in the cause of liberty. The chief outburst was caused by 
M. Briand’s words :—“I am going to tell you something 
which will make you jump. If the Government had not 
found in the law that which enabled it to remain master of 
the frontiers of France and master of its railways, which are 
the indispensable instruments of the national defence—if, in 
a word, the Government had found it necessary to resort 
to illegality, it would have done so.” When M. Briand with- 
drew from the tribune the Socialists seemed to threaten him 
with personal violence. 





The debate was continued in comparative quiet on Sunday, 
when M. Briand put a mild interpretation on the words 
quoted above; and M. Cruppi, speaking for the Radical mal- 
contents, complained of the mistrust excited in him by 
M. Briand’s excessive adroitness. The vote of confidence in 
the Government was carried by 329 to 183. On Wednesday 
there was a Cabinet meeting, at which M. Briand and all the 
Ministers agreed to resign in a body. M. Briand then 
accepted M. Fallitres’s invitation to form a new Ministry. 
The new Cabinet contains four of the old Ministers: M. Pichon 
(Minister of Foreign Affairs), General Brun (Minister of War), 
Admiral Boué de Lapeyrére (Minister of Marine), and M. Jean 
Dupuy (Minister of Commerce). M. Briand takes the port- 
folios of the Interior and of Public Worship as well as the 








Premiership. M. Klotz becomes Minister of Finance, 
M. Lafferre Minister of Labour (in place of M. Viviani), and 
M. Puech Minister of Public Works (in place of M. Millerand). 
It seems possible, however, that M. Millerand may yet join 
the Ministry. It is said that M. Briand, who is evidently the 
supreme figure in this Cabinet, means to deal first with the 
relations of railwaymen to the State, and secondly with 
electoral reform. 


Admiral Mahan contributed to the Daily Mail of Monday 
a most interesting survey of the naval and military position 
in Europe. He regards the military strength of Germany 
and Austria-Hungary as unquestionably superior to that of 
the Triple Entente. The Powers of Central Europe are 
compact, have a perfectly united system of railways, and 
would have the advantage of fighting on interior lines. But 
there is a real offset against this military power,—the 
financial resources of France and the British Navy. War in 
which Great Britain and Germany were engaged would mean 
“substantially the suppression of German sea-borne com- 
merce, the extent of which is little realised.” Admiral Mahan 
concludes :— 

“There is little cause for wonder, then, that Germany is con- 
tracting debt in order to strengthen her Navy. The wonder is 
that intelligent men in Great Britain should be found to ignore 
these facts, and to advocate immunity from the incidence of war 
for sea-borne commerce, under the delusive definition of ‘private 
property.’ As a student of military and naval history, it is to me 
certain that the advantages of the situation, regarded as com- 
mercial and military, are almost wholly with Great Britain, 
granting the continuance of the present laws of capture.” 

Persons interested in this most momentous question should 
not fail to read Mr. Leverton Harris’s article on the 
Declaration of London in the National Review of this month. 

The Berlin correspondent of the Times states in Wedues- 
day’s paper that the recent reports of a delay in German sbip- 
building are all based on a want of information. He says 
that Mr. John Leyland, who professed to have “ pricked the 
bubble of secret acceleration,” did not visit the important 
yards at Stettin and Danzig. As for the report that there 
was a delay caused by the new 13°5-inch gun being mounted 
in British ships, the correspondent says that the guns ‘for 
the German ships in the construction of which delay is 
supposed to have occurred were decided upon long ago, 
In the Times of Thursday Mr. Leyland adhered to his state- 
ments as to the absence of acceleration. The question of 
delay is of course different, and depends upon statements 
made in the Daily Telegraph. We cannot tell what is the 
exact truth when persons on the spot thus contradict one 
another; but from what we hear we are wholly disinclined to 
believe in any deliberate delay in German construction. Some 
delay has no doubt been caused by labour troubles. In any 
case, we earnestly trust that the reports of delay will not lead 
to any ill-advised and undignified proposals to Germany to 
reduce armaments now that it has been proved several times 
that she refuses to entertain such proposals, and now that we 
know that when we hesitate in our building policy she seizes 
the occasion to be more urgent in hers. This is the time for 
us to carry out our programme resolutely and candidly. 
Thus, and thus alone, shall we serve the cause of peace. 

Last Saturday there was a renewal of rioting in Berlin. A 
butcher reduced the wages of one of his assistants, who seems 
to have taken unauthorised holidays as the fancy seized him. 
The assistant left his work, taking with him some fellow- 
assistants, and thus organising a little strike. Next they 
proceeded to organise a boycott of the shop—it is curious 
how the idea of the boycott is gaining ground everywhere— 
and this caused a good deal of excitement in the quarter. 
The police cleared the street, and having done so were 
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attacked from the rear at both ends of the street. As in the 
Moabit riots, stones and bottles were freely thrown. Several 
persons were injured. The next day the police prevented 
rioting by picketing several streets, but the very slenderness 
of the pretext for the trouble is an interesting symptom of 
popular unrest in Berlin. 


The Times of last Saturday published an interesting article 
from its special correspondent in the Philippines. He says 
that the Filipinos believe, or pretend to believe, that they are 
already fit for self-government. They regard American 
administration with a certain superciliousness, and think 
they could manage things better themselves. The Americans 
are paying the price—the inevitable price—of doing their duty 
in educating the natives. We of course are going through 
the same experience in India. Except in Manila, all the 
Municipal Councils are in the hands of the natives. But 
although in the Legislature and Judiciary and in the public 
Departments there are many native officials, the seheme of 
government is so arranged that the natives have the semblance 
rather than the reality of power. Probably one reason why 
the Americans do not command as much respect as they 
deserve is that the natives, born to Spanish ceremonial and 
Spanish elaborateness of manner, have a prejudice against 
the great simplicity and directness of democratic habits. 
Democracy has in fact violated something very like caste. 
But the correspondent thinks that though ground has been 
lost by the Americans, it is now being appreciably regained. 


A most interesting article was published in Thursday’s 
Times upon political parties in Russia. The writer begins 
by pointing out that the only party who are opposed to 
the Entente with England are the Reactionaries, who are 
in favour of friendship with Germany. The article goes 
on to trace the rise of a new party, the Nationalists, who 
may be regarded as corresponding to English Toryism. They 
include very many of the country gentry and priests, and also 
have considerable influence in the towns. The growth of the 
Nationalists has been very rapid, and they have drawn their 
“chief inspiration, if not from officialdom, at least from 
officials,—in particular from the Prime Minister, M. Stolypin.” 
They are greatly in advance of the Reactionaries, and are 
favourable towards England. The writer adds that “ the 
very successes of the Nationalists have shown the need for 
something better and stronger than the ‘ Cadet’ Party on the 
other side. Some day there is almost certain to be a great 
Liberal Party in Russia.” 


Friday’s papers contained the official announcement of the 
changes in the Cabinet. Lord Morley retires from his present 
post and becomes Lord President of tle Council, while Lord 
Crewe, till now Colonial Secretary, becomes Secretary of State 
for India. Mr. Lewis Harcourt succeeds to Lord Crewe’s post, 
and Lord Beauchamp becomes First Commissioner of Works. 
Lord Morley has served the State wisely and well in a most 
arduous and exacting office at a time of exceptional anxiety 
and difficulty. Thongh failing health is, we regret to say, 
given as the cause of his retirement, we are unfeignedly glad 
to think that the nation will still have the advantage of his 
wise counsel and great experience of affairs in the Cabinet. 
The fact that Lord Morley will be to a great extent relieved 
from administrative work will make it all the easier for him 
to exercise a strong general influence in the Administration. 


The fact that we are to have simultaneously a new Viceroy and 
a new Secretary of State for India is, we note, spoken of with 
some anxiety. Itis an anxiety which we do not share, for both 
Lord Crewe and Lord Hardinge are men of ripe experience in 
the conduct of public affairs, and they will be well supported 
by the permanent officials at the India Office. Lord Crewe is 
essentially a man of steady judgment, and he is not in the 
least likely to make blunders or to start upon any sensational 
Indian policy. What India wants is some man who will 
understand that at a juncture like the present what is most 
needed is a statesman who will, as the sailors say, “ carry on.” 
Mr. Lewis Harcourt is also a man who does not make 
bluncers out of ignorance or folly, and we see no reason why 
he shoald not prove a good Colonial Minister. He is admitted 
on all hands to have the gift of diplomacy, and that is a gift 
of great importance in dealing with the self-governing nations 
of the Empire. 





—  —— 
In this context we may note the very interesting statement 
made in Thursday's Daily Mail to the effect that before long 
the Government intend to split the Colonial Office into two 
offices of Cabinet rank. One will have to deal with the golf. 
governing Colonies, and the otker with the Crown Colonies 
and tropical Dependencies. The attitudes of mind respectively 
required to deal with these two sections of the Empire are 80 
different that there is clearly a great deal to be said for the 
creation of separate Ministries. 


We regret to have to record a very serious outbreak of 
labour troubles in the South Wales coalfield. In spite of th 
efforts of the Union officials, sporadic and unauthoriged 
strikes have broken out in a great many collieries, and it jg 
stated that by the end of the week many thousands of men 
will be out of work. It is possible, however, that the strike 
may end as rapidly as it has begun. The Welsh labour 
troubles have been aceompanied by a considerable amount of 
rioting. 


On Friday week Lord Cromer addressed a meeting in the Free. 
Trade Hall, Manchester, convened by the Women’s National 
Anti-Suffrage League, and presided over by Lord Sheffteld. He 
insisted that woman suffrage was pre-eminently an Imperial 
question, because the grant of the vote would inevitably impair 
the qualities required in dealing with Imperial issues, and he 
recalled the words of Queen Victoria, who said : ‘* We women 
are not made for governing.” The “silent women” of the 
country were imploring the electors to save them from their 
more loquacious sisters, and not impose a burden on them 
which they rejected and felt they were incapable of bearing, 
The grant of the suffrage, again, would inevitably impair 
the virility of the nation in its international struggle with 
our most formidable competitor, Germany. Lord Cromer 
strong!y demurred to the view that the question could 
be settled by such a measure as that of Mr. Shackleton, 
They must either enfranchise all the women or none. The 
issue really was whether we were to transfer the government 
of this great Empire to women, whose numbers exceeded those 
of the men in the United Kingdom by no fewer than one 
million three hundred thousand. 

Lady Frances Balfour, answering Lord Cromer at a woman 
suffrage meeting at Guildford on Saturday last, described him 
grotesquely as one who saw hordes of people advancing under 
the banner of simple right and justice, and who knew “that 
he had come too late, and that his power and principality and 
all the love that every despot had of reigning alone were 
passing from him.” A more absurd description of the 
emancipator of the fellabeen of Egypt it would be impossible 
to give. Lady Frances Balfour went on to deprecate Lord 
Cromer’s reference to Queen Victoria on the ground that her 
words were written at a period long before the present, and 
there was no reason to believe that her views did not change. 
One might with equal justice refuse to accept Lady Frances 
Balfour as a supporter of woman suffrage on the ground that 
there is no reason to believe that her views will not change in 
years to come. 


On Monday Mrs. Humphry Ward spoke at a meeting of 
the Croydon branch of the Women’s National Anti-Suffrage 


League. While admitting that in the long run opposition to 
woman suffrage turned on the fundamental fact of maternity, 
she rested her own objections on two convictions: first, that 
the Parliamentary vote represented a fraction of the executive 
power and responsibility of the English democracy in political 
affairs, and not only the opinion of that democracy but the 
power behind that opinion ; secondly, that it was not patriotie 
for women to claim that executive power and responsibility. 
All the reforms that Mill said could not be got without the 
vote bad been steadily obtained by the force of public 
opinion; and if many reforms were still wanted. never had 
the opinion of women been so carefully and scrupulously 
consulted as it was to-day. In conclusion, Mrs. Humphry 
Ward gave the results of a recent postcard canvass of women 
householders in Southampton, Westminster. Central Finsbury, 
and Croydon, in which the anti-suffragist majority varied from 
nine to one to about three to one. We note that on the same 
day Miss Christabel Pankhurst declared that if faci'ites 
were refused for the passage of the Conciliation Bill, * 
would be a challenge to women to do their worst. 
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The municipal elections which took place on Tuesday have 
resulted in 72 gains for the Liberals, 43 for the Unionists, 
35 for Labour ani the Socialists, and 8 for the Independents. 
These figures must be regarded as only approximate, owing to 
the defective analysis of the returns. We regret to say, 
however, that the net result of the elections shows that the 


Unienists have lost ground. 


Mr. Balfour attended a luncheon on Friday week in cele- 
bration of the twenty-first anniversary of the University 
Students’ Union at Edinburgh, and delivered a short but sug- 
gestive speech on the soci: side of Scottish University life. It 
was not as a debating society, but as a common centre, at the 
most plastic time of life, for men of every kind of training, and 
drawn from every walk of life, that this Union was valuable. 
The Scottish Universities were, or were in old times, teaching 
institutions and nothing else, and the social life of the Uni- 
versity, as developed in the English Universities, was of 
necessity almost neglected. They could not reproduce the 
College system in a University organised on different lines ; 
but this Union had filled up to perfection this gap in their 
academic structure. Its value would grow and increase as 
time went on, “until every man and weman connected with 
the University would feel that this institution was as necessary 
to the healthy life of the University as the most elaborate 
apparatus, leoture-rooms, laboratories, opportunities for experi- 
mental research, and all the rest of it, in which so great 
and admirable a development had recently taken place in 
Edinburgh.” boa 

While Mr. Dillon at Loughrea on Sunday last was indignantly 
denying that the Irish Party had ever lowered their flag or 
changed their front, Mr. O'Brien at Westport was dealing 
faithfully with Mr. Redmond and Mr. O'Connor :— 

“The best proof of how wrong their adversaries ware was that 

the first hope of the country now was the repeal of the Birreil 
Land Act and of the Lloyd Geerge Budget. Ireland’s representa- 
tives had surrendered her rights on these two questions for the 
sake of a wiid-goose chaso about the abolition of the House of 
Lords and the promise of an Irish Parliament within one month. 
a prospect se wildly fraudulent that Mr. Redmond and Mr. T. P, 
O'Connor had no other compensation to offer to Ireland for killing 
land purchase and killing her claim for relief from over-taxation 
than a vague promise of Home-rule all round, which a day or two 
afterwards they ignominiously ran away from.” 
In this context we may note that the Daily Chronicle, which 
promptly accepted Mr. Redmond’s repudiation of the Daily 
Express interview, welcomes with effusion Mr. O'Connor's 
repeated declarations that Home-rule should be solved on the 
lines of the provincial Legislatures in Canada. 








Lord MacDonnell in the course of a speech at Dublin on 
Wednesday explained what he understood by Devolution, and 
stated that he had the concurrence of Lord Dunraven in this 
explanation. He postulated, first, the maintenance of a central 
Parliament with plenary control over all Legislative Assemblies; 
secondly, that this Parliament should have undivided control 
over foreign affairs, defence, “and all that business and those 
services whieh apply to the United Kingdom as a whole” ; 
thirdly, the creation of a Legislative Assembly in Ireland to 
deal with Irish questions specified in the statute creating it; 
and fourthty, 

“the establishment of an Irish Treasury, subject to the Irish 
Assembly’s control, provided with funds to be provided in the 
manner indicated in the Irish Councils Bill or by the assignment 
of Irish revenues, if this latter plan be found practicable, provided 
that, whatever arrangement is adopted, it shall proceed on the 
basis of the existing expenditure in Lreland as a minimum and the 
continuance of the British Treasury responsibility for financing 
land purchase, and on reasonable financial recognition of the con- 
clusions of the Royal Commission on Financial Relations.” 

In a word, England is to pay the piper and Ireland is to call 
the tune. 


The Duke of Argyll is reported in Thursday's Times to 
have sent the following most sensible opinion upon Home- 
rule to an Irish newspaper :— 

“My views have not changed as to the mischief racial division 
will cause in British government. All needful local cases can be 
met by county government or county unions. ‘‘iure must be one 
central Government in our little isles, supreme in all that con- 
stitutes national government. Disintegration spells ruin to the 
dislocated. Why should Irishmen emigrate into an unendowed 
home from one having the pull over an Imperial purse?” 

In this context we may note the admirably firm and well- 
considered series of anti-Federalist resolutions passed by the 
Ulster Liberal Unionist Association. 








The result of the Walthamstow by-election, upon which we 
comment elsewhere, was announced on Wednesday. Sir John 
Simon received 16,673 votes, which gave him a majority of 
2,766 over Mr. Johnson, who received 13,907. Although the 
total poll was nearly 3,000 lower than at the General Election, 
Sir John Simon has increased bis majority by 571. Between 
1886 and 1906 Walthamstow had always returned Unionists 
by very large majorities, except at the by-election in 1897, 
when a Liberal won by 279 votes. Since 1906 the Liberal 
majority has never fallen below 2,000. 


We should like once more to draw the attention of our 
readers to the admirable efforts that are being made to raise 
a fund for the extension of Wimbledon and Putney Commons 
and for saving one hundred and seventy-two acres in Kingston 
Vale from the builders. A sum of £52,771 is required, of which 
over £21,000 has already been contributed, including £10,000 
from the Wimbledon Borough Council and £3,000 from the 
Malden and Coombe Urban District Oouncil. The Wanda- 
worth Borough Council decided by a narrow majority to make 
no grant, on the ground that the benefit would be felt by 
the whole of London, and that the matter was not merely 
one of local interest. It is felt that if there were a 
more satisfactory response from London at large Wands- 
worth would reconsider its decision. We cannot help 
sympathising to some extent with the attitude of the Wands- 
worth Council. In the parallel instances of Hampstead 
Heath and Epping Forest, only a small proportion of the 
necessary funds was raised locally, and we feel that the new 
project deserves just as wide a support as these. A specific 
gain in the case of the Wimbledon extension is that it would 
allow the London Territorials for the first time to use both 
banks of the Beverley as an exercise ground, and for this 
reason the scheme is being supported by the City of London 
Territorial Ferce Association. Further information may be 
obtained from the secretary of the fund, Mr. Richardson 
Evans, The Keir, Wimbledon, S.W. 


Lord Midleton delivered an address at Edinburgh on 
Wednesday on the subject of “ National Service and National 
Character.” To-day the State from a hard taskmaster had 
become a wet-nurse. “Our children, as they grow up, are 
taught not to consider what they can do for their country, 
but what their country can do for them.” Lord Midleton 
went on to say that surely some “still, strong man” will be 
found to tell the parents: “ We have at a cost of close on 
£50,000,000 annually taken off your shoulders the burden of 
each child for ten or twelve years of its life; we demand in 
return at least as many months of State service.” Lord 
Midleton ended by declaring that though we cannot reproduce 
the hard conditions which made our nation, we ean organise 
national life on imperishable lines by insisting on every 
individual doing the share of national service for which he 
is most fitted. Lord Midleton is a most welcome recruit to 
the policy of national service. 








On Friday week Sir Edward Grey delivered the first of the 
Sir David Dale Memorial Lectures at Darlington. He said 
that in his belief, whatever the catastrophes in foreign affairs 
might be in this century, the most important developments 
would be internal. Labour unrest was world-wide, and it 
was curious that if was most acute in the most advanced 
countries. There was less hardship than fifty years ago, and 
far less than a hundred years ago. The underlying cause of 
unrest was that expectations were much greater than before. 
Workers were conscious of what their Unions had done for 
them, and stood by them more than ever; but some of the 
younger men thought the Unions should have done more, and 
consequently ignored the Union officials and took matters into 
their own hands. Yet a contract was as binding on 
the employees as on the employers. The best employers 
welcomed the opportunity of dealing with the Unions, as 
thus they came into touch with the feelings of the men; but 
to maintain this relation it was essential that the men should 
be loyal to their Unions. Sir Edward Grey, as often before, 
displayed a true ability to understand the British mind. 
“ Great things,” he said, “have been done by insight rather 
than by foresight, by a faculty for deciding how much ia 
possible, and for attempting that, and not something else.” 
Bank Rate, 5 per cent., changed from 4 per cent. Oct. 20th 
Consols (24) were on Friday 794—F'riday week 79}. 
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TOPICS 


THE POLITICAL SITUATION. 


T would be idle to pretend that the Walthamstow 
election is anything but a great disappointment to all 
Unionists. It shows what South Shields and the other by- 
elections have shown, and what is also indicated in the 
results of the municipal elections,—namely, that the 
Unionist Party is not making progress, and that if a 
General Election were to take place next January, the party 
situation would be left unchanged, and the Government 
would have approximately the same measure of support 
as they have now in the House of Commons. The 
Unionists might gain a few seats, and the Labour Party 
might lose a few, but this would not substantially 
influence the situation. The Government would still be 
able to remain in power with the support of the Labour 
Members and the Nationalists. To put the matter in 
another way, there seems every indication that Tariff 
Reform reached its high-water mark in the Election 
of 1910. No doubt it will be urged that when the 
Spectator says this, the wish is father to the thought, and 
that therefore our opinion on the matter is vitiated. 
We can only here assure our readers once again that, Free- 
traders as we remain, we regard the present Government 
with such distrust that we are quite prepared to do 
what we did at the last Election, and to ask people 
to vote for Tariff Reform candidates, even though such 
candidates may not be willing to make any concession 
on the Fiscal question. But though we are prepared 
to give that advice and to act upon it, we should 
be ill friends of the Unionist Party if we attempted to 
disguise the fact that we do not believe that such advice 
will have much, or indeed any, effect upon the very large 
number of Free-traders—Unionist, moderate Liberal, and 
non-party—who detest the present Government and are 
anxious to vote against them, but who will not do so as 
long as they believe that the price of getting rid of Mr. 
Asquith’s Administration is the taxation of food and the 
imposition of a Protective and Preferential tariff. We may 
think, and do think, that such persons are making a 
wrong choice, and of two evils are choosing the greater, 
but our opinion on this point is really a matter of no 
importance. It is the facts with which we have to deal, 
and the facts are as we have stated them. 

The lesson to be drawn from these facts is clear. 
If the Tariff Reformers want to win at the next Election 
—that is, if they want to get rid of the present Government 
and all their injurious plans and acts—they must work 
for the concentration of the Unionist Party, or rather for 
the concentration of all the conservative forces in the 
country, using the term in its widest sense. Now there 
is only one way of doing this,—by making it clear 
to the moderate Free-trade electors that votes given 
against the Government at the next Election will not 
be used by those to whom they are given in order to enact 
a tariff before the country has had an opportunity of 
seeing and passing an opinion on that tariff. It will be 
said that in asking this we are asking a great deal too 
much. We shall be told that we do not realise that Tariff 
Reformers act from conviction quite as much as Free- 
traders, and that it is monstrous to suggest that they should 
be asked to give up their convictions in order to obtain office. 
We can only say to people who argue in this way that they 
have entirely failed to understand the suggestion which 
we make. We do not for one moment ask the Tariff 
Reformers to give up their convictions, for we know that 
would be useless. We recognise fully that they are quite as 
much in earnest and quite as sincere as the Free-traders. 
We do not even ask them to stop their propaganda work, 
to refrain from a single argument, or to pause for an 
instant in the work of trying to convert their countrymen. 
There is no reason, if they adopt the Spectator’s proposal, 
why they should not work quite as actively for Tariff 
Reform as they do now. All we ask is that they should 
appeal to the electors at the next General Election on the 
following lines:—‘* We are Tariff Reformers, and we 
believe that Tariff Reform is absolutely necessary to the 
welfare of the country. On the present occasion, however, 
we are not going to ask all those who vote for us to 
commit themselves to a tariff which they have not seen. 
We believe so strongly that when we have framed our 











tariff it will commend itself to the good sense of the nation 
as moderate, reasonable, and beneficial that we are 
perfectly prepared to give the voters the opportunity of 
passing judgment upon it at another Election. As soon, 
then, as our tariff is ready, and it cannot be ready for a 
couple of years—we have got to put it together not only 
with the help and advice of the traders of this country, 
but also in consultation with the Governments of the self. 
governing portions of the Empire, and with the Govern. 
ments of India and the other dependencies of the Crown— 
we mean to show our faith im it by asking for its 
endorsement by the people. In these circumstances, we 
have no hesitation in appealing to all voters who, though 
Free-traders, detest the present Government to help us to 
put that Government out of office. They may do so with 
the assurance that such help does not commit them on the 
tariff question, but that they will have a further oppor. 
tunity for judging of that. Meantime we are convinced 
that when they see our Tariff Bill their objections will 
vanish. Its schedules will prove the greatest agents of con- 
version in the history of the anti-Free-trade movement.” 

Can it possibly be said that a Tariff Reformer who mada 
such a statement as this, and thereby secured concentration 
upon the need of the hour—the expulsion of the present 
Government—would be sacrificing one jot or tittle of his 
Tariff Reform convictions? He would not even be post- 
poning them, for, as we have said above, and have said on 
previous occasions, it must in any case take at least two 
years to frame a Protective and Preferential tariff upon 
which the traders here and the Governments of the over- 
seas Empire can agree. We can quite understand Free- 
traders objecting to our scheme, because they will say that 
if once a man gets into the habit of voting for a Tariff 
Reformer, even though he does not like his principles, that 
habit will stay with him, and that therefore nothing but 
the abandonment of Tariff Reform ought to satisfy Free- 
trade Unionists or Free-trade non-party men. Again, we 
shall be told, and are indeed now told, that it would be 
making a most dangerous concession to Tariff Reform to 
allow the Tariff Reformers to frame a tariff. Such a 
tariff, it is argued, will be a most insidious engine for 
corrupting the virtue of Free-traders, for though really a 
great impediment to Free Exchange, it will be possible by 
clever manipulation to make it appear a most innocuous 
proposal. “The Tariff Reformers now find themselves in 
front of a wall too high forthem toclimb. The Spectator’s 
proposal is to provide them with a step which will enable 
them to get over the wall.” That is the argument. Toa 
great deal of this criticism we are obliged to give assent. 
All we can say is that, great as are the risks, wo 
think it necessary to run them in order to get rid of the 
present Government. There is no disguising the fact, 
however, that we are proposing to provide the Tariff 
Reformers with a stool. Unless, then, they consider that 
it is better not to obtain a reasonable chance of climbing 
the wall, if you have to wait a little to get that chance, 
they should weleome our proposal. 

Let us for a moment look at the alternatives before the 
Tariff Reformers. It is hardly necessary for us to say 
that if the Tariff Reformers really believed they were going 
to win at the next Election without making any concession 
such as we have urged, it would be idiotic of them to 
accept our advice. ‘Their answer would naturally and 
rightly be :—* Thank you for nothing. We are going to 
win in any case, and therefore we are not going to be so 
foolish as to tie our hands in any particular or to postpone 
the cause we have at heart for a single day.” But we are 
certain that we are not misrepresenting the facts when we 
say that no Tariff Reformers with any knowledge or insight 
into political conditions believe this or use such language 
in private. They know that they are not going to win at 
the next General Election if it comes soon, and many of 
them are of opinion that it is quite possible that the 
Government’s position may be strengthened, not weakened, 
in the course of the present year. If this, as we believe it 
is, is the true state of the case, it means that the Tariff 
Reformers are going into battle with the belief that 
they will be defeated,—the worst possible frame of 
mind which combatants of any kind can assume. It 
comes to this, then: the Tariff Reformers would rather 
face the certainty of defeat than accept a proposal 
which, though of course it cannot guarantee victory, 
must undoubtedly give them a very considerable acces- 
sion of strength.—Remember that there are thousands 
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te Free-traders who dread the policy of the 
amy ena and would be only too glad of 
an excuse for voting against them, but who without 
that excuse cannot bring themselves to vote for Tariff 
Reformers—The Tariff Reformers reject, that is, a very 
considerable chance of victory for what is something very 
like the certainty of defeat. Surely that is not business. 


It will be said perhaps that the flaw in our argument 
js that the postponement of the actual enactment of a 
tariff till the people of this country have had a chance 
of seeing it and passing an opinion upon it would 
take all heart out of the Tariff Reform Party, and 
that they therefore would be in a worse position under 
our plan than even under their own. We do not believe 
it for a moment. We cannot conceive that a Tariff 
Reformer, able as he would be to preach Tariff Reform to 
his heart's content, could be the loser by our proposal. On 
the contrary, we hold that the suggestion of two certain 
steps, as they would seem to the Tariff Reformer, rather 
than of one uncertain one, would be very popular. Nothing 
succeeds so well as confidence in one’s own views. The 
ordinary elector would, we feel sure, be immensely 
impressed by the fact that the Tariff Reformers were so 
confident of their ability to frame a tariff which would be 
acceptable to the country that they were prepared to submit 
it for popular approval. There is nothing the elector likes 
better than to be told that his will is to prevail, and that 
he is giving by his vote, not a blank cheque, but a cheque 
which will need his further endorsement before it can be 
cashed. That is only human nature. 


In our opinion, then, the Tariff Reformers have got to 
choose whether they will accept our suggestion or 
stand upon a punctilio and say: “We will not 
accept even a very reasonable prospect of victory when 
it comes to us from a tainted Free-trade source,” and so 
go gallantly and uselessly to their political deaths, for, 
remember, another failure to carry Tariff Reform must 
mean political death in any case. The country could not 
again be asked to vote for a cause that had been three 
times rejected at the polls. We fully admit that the 
Spectator is not the best source from which this sug- 
gestion for Unionist concentration should be made; but 
convinced as we are of its importance, we feel bound to 
make it again. We ought to say that we are emboldened 
thus to reiterate the proposal made a fortnight ago by 
the fact that we have had significant indications in 
private that it is not one that the rank-and-file of the 
party would reject, provided some Tariff Referm leader 
would have the boldness to take it up and point out what 
assuredly is the case,—that it involves no abandonment of 
Tariff Keform, and is not in the least inconsistent with 
the convictions of the sincere opponents of Free-trade. 





THE CONSTITUTIONAL CONVENTION. 


8 we stated last week, we see no harm, but rather 
good, in the suggestion made by “ Pacificus”’ in 

his letters to the Times that the present Constitutional 
Conference should develop into a Constitutional Con- 
vention at which the various proposals for a Con- 
stitutional change which are now before the country 
should be discussed soberly, earnestly, and in detail. Our 
readers know that we hold very strong views as to the 
undesirability, nay, the impossibility, of finding any solu- 
tion of the veto question, or of the demand for Home-rule, 
or, again, of the desire for uniting the Empire in closer 
bonds of unien, in the proposals of the Federalists. We 
believe that the adoption of Federalism, by destroying 
the integral character of the home or central unit, would 
destroy the very foundations upon which a closer Imperial 
Union must be built up. It is because we are Imperialists 
quite as much as because we are convinced that an incor- 
porating Union is essential to the domestic welfare of these 
islands that we are opposed to Federalism. But because we 
are opposed to Federalism we are not therefore opposed to 
the full discussion of the scheme,—a discussion which we 
believe must end by revealing its demerits, and the merits, 
nay, the absolute necessity, of an incorporating Union. 
we were doubtful of the strength of our case, we might 

be afraid of debate. As it is, we feel sure that full and 
free discussion can do nothing but render more secure the 
Unionist position. Federalism when it means, as it does 
mean in the mouths of the neo-Federalists, not bringing 


together but tearing apart, not marriage but divorce, is 
a policy which when it is not understood may captivate 
the minds of people who think too rapidly, or accept 
without thinking at all words at their face value. If, 
however, the Federalists can be got to tell us what 
they really mean, and if we are given a full opportunity 
to work out their proposals and show what their 
practical consequences must be, we have not the slightest 
fear of the British people being seduced from the path 
of safety to the path of danger. An ignorant, and 
therefore unsafe, guide is only a danger when he 
promises vaguely that he is going to take us by a 
marvellous short cut to the goal which we all wish 
to reach,—the goal of safety, happiness, and mutual 
goodwill. The danger passes when he is brought down 
to detail, and forced to show on a map exactly the route 
that he is going to follow, and to explain how he means to 
traverse this ridge or to cross that river or to pick his way 
across some quaking bog or bottomless morass of liquid 
mud. Now that the talk of Federalism has gone so far 
and has infected so many minds, the only safe plan is 
to argue the matter out to the end, and to make the 
Federalists table their schemes and show the exact means by 
which they propose to realise them. ‘Then we can answer 
them effectively, and may await the popular verdict 
without anxiety, trusting, in the words of Lord Beacons- 
field, in the instincts of an Imperial people, instincts 
which have never yet failed to be for union as against 
disruption. 

In saying that we desire that the Federalist proposals 
shall be made concrete, sifted, and tested at a Convention 
especially called for the purpose, we assume of course that 
such Convention will be a really representative body, and 
shad include all forms of opinion on this momentous 
question. For example, it must have on it not merely 
Scotch and Welsh Home-rulers, but also representatives 
of the large body of Scotch and Welsh opinion 
which is strongly in favour of the maintenance of an 
incorporating Union. In the same way, it is even more 
important that there should be representatives of Belfast 
and those Northera counties of Ireland where the majority 
of the people are strongly opposed to any break-up cf 
the Logislative Union. Again, there must be repre- 
sentatives of that Irish minority who would not bo 
content to forgo the advantages of an incorporating 
Unien even though Belfast and North-East Ulster were 
given a separate Parliament and a separate Executive of 
their own. Next, such a Constitutional Convention must 
clearly have on it English delegates capable both in 
numbers and individual weight of representing what, when 
all is said and done, constitutes nearly three-fourths of 
the United Kingdom. Lastly, it is essential that the Con- 
vention should be specially strong on the financial side. 
We have ventured to declare that Federalism is negatived by 
finance; but even those who would not accept this formula 
will, we feel sure, admit that finance must in any caso 
be a matter of vast importance, and that before we adopt 
any Federalistic schema the financial effects, not only 
upon the Scottish, Welsh, Irish, but also on the English 
taxpayer, must be most carefully considered. The notion 
which some people seem to have that finance is a question 
which can be left over to settle itself if once the principle 
of Federalism is adopted, or, as they airily say, postponed 
to be worked out in detail at a later stage, is the most 
dangerous of delusions. Finance, and all that we mean 
when we say that the power of the purse is supreme, is 
an essential consideration, and, in our opinion, should 
be discussed before any other. We would go so far as to 
say, indeed, that if the financial situation is properly 
analysed, considered, and understood, and the effect 
on the common Exchequer, which now exists for all but 
he smaller parts of local government, traced out in all 
its ramifications, the breaking asunder of the United 
Kingdom will be found to be practically impossible. ‘To 
put the problem in another way, the thing cannot be done 
unless either the predominant partner is willing to say that 
he will pay over money to be spent without any control on 
his part, or without any assurance that proper value will be 
obtained for it—in fact, will be willing to pay the piper 
and not call the tune—or unless the minor nationalities 
will show themselves content to stand entirely on their 
own legs in the matter of finance, and to make no claim 
whatever for assistance, either in credit or in cash, from that 








richer portion of the United Kingdom called England. No 
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doubt if we are willing to forgo all that has hitherto 
been meant by the power of the purse, a power which is 
the foundation not only of English liberty but of our 
whole political structure, the paradoxes of the New 
Federalism may obtain legislative sanction. 

~ We note that “ Pacificus ” in his letters to the Times is 
very anxious that the Convention should sit with closed 
doors and that its deliberations should not be made public. 
We have no objection to this proposal, provided, again, 
that the Convention is a really representative body. We 
fully agree that the report of such discussions as are 
contemplated would not only hamper the expression of 
honest individual opinion, but would also greatly prolong 
the sittings. As the business of the Convention will be to 
discuss, formulate, and report, not to act, there is no 
reason why it should not sit in private. 

On one other point we desire to express an opinion. 
We see no reason why the Convention should be tied 
down to a hard-and-fast reference. If it is to do really 
useful work, it is much bettcr that it should hear and 
discuss every sort of proposal and not have any avenue 
closed to it. One of the disadvantages of a hard-and- 
fast reference is that it may be used by those who control 
the Convention as a very effective engine for giving pro- 
minence or a dominating position to special views. Who- 
ever presides must of course be given a power to check 
irrelevant discussion, but we would rather that the respon- 
sibility of excluding certain lines of debate should rest upon 
the Chairman than upon an elaborately drawn reference. 
We want to see the Federalist scheme set forth in the 
fullest possible way and brought into the strongest possible 
light, and not be told that this or that definite point must 
not be discussed because it is outside the reference. This is 
specially important in the matter of finance, where the 
maximum of light from every possible side is required. No 
one would desire that the Constitutional Convention should 
be hurried in its deliberations. At the same time, there 
is no reason why they should be indefinitely prolonged. 
In all probability, if such a Convention were to meet at 
the beginning of the New Year, it would be able to 
conclude its discussions and make its Report within 
nine or ten months. That certainly is by no means too 
long a time to devote to matters of such vital import. In 
America a good deal longer time is often devoted to the 
discussion of the Constitution of a State with under two 
hundred thousand inhabitants. 





THE RESIGNATION OF THE FRENCH 
MINISTRY. 


EARLY all Englishmen must have read of the 
resignation of M. Briand and his Cabinet with much 
surprise. They had watched the triumph of this strong 
man with a strong policy over what appeared to be, and 
in a large measure were, the forces of disintegration, and 
they no doubt supposed that, having won his victory, he 
would settle down to a fresh period of comparative 
security in power. He has been represented in the news- 
papers which have vehemently supported him—the Temps, 
the Journal des Débats, the Echo de Paris, and others, 
which were his bitter enemies im his Socialist days—as 
ensuring to the people of France the sanctity of their 
property and the inviolability of the ways and means of 
earning their daily bread. Any man who does that deserves, 
surely, tobe a popular hero. Why, then, should M. Briand 
have resigned at the moment when he had, on this showing, 
established a claim to the gratitude and respect of his 
countrymen? It is said that he did so for purely tactical 
reasons. Buta general does not suddenly break up his 
Staff for tactical reasons when the enemy is disorganised 
and on the run. There must be some reasons which have 
not reached the eyes of English newspaper readers, or to 
which, at all events, not enough emphasis has been given. 
The difficulty several members of the Briand Cabinet have 
found in reconciling their late acts with their former 
passionate defence of the legality of railway strikes and of 
the methods of a general strike is certainly one reason for 
the falling asunder of the Cabinet, but it is by no means 
an adequate explanation of all that has happened. 

It needs no prodigious sagacity to see that the question 
whether M. Briand was justified in mobilising for military 
service all the Reservists who were employed on railways is 
not satisfactorily answered by a simple“ Yes” or “ No.” If 
all the strikers on every railway, or even all the leaders of 











the strikers on every railway, were guilty of criminal 
there could be no hesitation whatever among reasonable 
men in giving the answer. It would be “ Yes.” In mogt 
English newspapers and several French newspapers the 
strike has been discussed as though the question at issue 
was capable of that simple answer. But of course the 
degree of responsibility for criminal practices is not on} 

very different among men on the same railway, but js 
different among the railways considered as units. Some 
staffs, as a body, gave way to wanton destruction, others 
scarcely at allor not at all. Evenamong those Frenchmen 
who would normally support measures, however severe, 
for suppressing anarchy as such, there is a certain feelin 

that the strike on the Nord Railway (which began the 
general strike) was used as a pretext by M. Briand for 
dealing a heavy blow at the anarchical agitation of 
Syndicalism. If this feeling is justified—we of course 
only record it without having had the opportunity to test 
its reasonableness—the argument against M. Briand would 
be that, though he was rightly determined to make a lion- 
spring on anarchical methods, he sprang on what was not 
really anarchical. Similarly, it is said that as there was 
little or no discrimination in the application of the order 
for mobilisation, the just were punished with the wicked 
throughout France. The employees of the P.-L.-M. Rail- 
way, for example, were mobilised before their strike was 
declared. Ifa considerable number of Frenchmen think 
that there was less discrimination than there might have 
been in the scheme of repression, it will be seen that there 
must be a far Jarger number who have suffered in their 
own persons, and who harbour a bitter, if impotent, 
resentment against M. Briand. 

For see what has happened. A multitude of French 
railwaymen have, as is generally admitted, genuine 
grievances. A great many—probably the majority— 
shrink from the sort of wanton destruction which is known 
as sabotage ; but as their strike becomes, in spite of their 
natural leanings, mixed up with the abominable machinations 
of Syndicalism, they all suffer together. That, we believe, is 
what thousands of French railwaymen feel. It may be said 
that M. Briand had discovered such a far-reaching plot for 
destroying the State that nothing less than his heroic 
measure would have met the case. We cannot deny that; 
but it obviously would not alter the feeling of the men. 
As it is, the situation is rather as though a small country 
were at war with another small country, when a Great Power 
stepped in and laid low one of them, then leaving it to the 
tender mercies of its rival. Labour was at war with 
Capital, when the State stepped in and pulverised Labour, 
leaving it to the tender mercies of its master. That is the 
reading of events by the men. The justification of 
M. Briand is, as we have said, that thus, and not other- 
wise, could he have saved the State. The onus on him 
to prove criminality is, of course, an extremely heavy 
one. We take his separation from some of his old 
colleagues to mean that they do not consider that the 
proofs in their hands are clear or numerous enough to 
enable them to face the resentment of the workmen. We 
ourselves—though we must never forget the difference 
between Frenchmen and Englishmen, and the futility of 
judging both by the same standards—have a very strong 
prepossession in favour of a workman’s absolute right to 
do what he likes with his labour. He is a free being, and 
has all the right in the world to cease working if he thinks 
fit, provided that he does not break a contract, or resort 
to violence, or prevent other men from working who wish 
to do so. A strike is an economic war, and the best 
function of the State, whenever possible, is to make & 
ring-fence round the combatants and let them fight it 
out,—provided they fight fairly, and do not infringe the 
rights and liberties of others. 

So far we have seen that M. Briand, whether justified 
or not in his triumphantly successful action, must have 
earned a good deal of illwill among the working classes, 
and that his colleagues were unwilling to share the odium 
with him. We pass to another aspect of the same matter 
which quickened the fissiparous tendencies within the 
Cabinet. When M. Briand had successfully steered his ship 
through the vastly intricate shoals and rocks and rapids 
of the debate in the Chamber, and was able to look ba 
on a piece of political navigation accomplished with 
extraordinary coolness and nerve, he took the occasion, 
by some curious freak of temper, to make a super 
fluous remark. “I will tell you something that will 
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2 you jump (gui va vous faire bondir),” he said to the 
maalsts. Me It & Government had found it necessary to 
resort to illegal action, it would have done so.” There are 
other versions of the sentence. Apparently there was so 
great an uproar at the time that no one could hear exactly 
what was said. In such circumstances, it is open to a 
speaker to supply a prudent revision of his words for 
ublication. The Socialists jumped with so much vigour 
that one thinks that M. Briand may have said a little more 
than has appeared in the reports. i It was a too heroic 
taunt. The drummer of Arcola in Frédéric Mistral’s 
popular song was not more successful :-— 
“ Battant, battant la charge, 
Ensemble il les fait bondir.” 


M. Briand made others jump besides the Socialists. Of 
course it is a commonplace that any Government which 
recognises that the government must carried on would 
resort to an illegal act if it were necessary for saving the 
State, and would regularise its policy by an Act of 
Indemnity afterwards. So true a democrat as Abraham 
Lincoln strained the law, if he did not supersede it. It is 
said, but we have not verified the statement, that the Irish 
Parliament in 1798 passed an Act of Indemnity to justify 
in advance whatever illegalities might be committed by the 
civil and military authorities in putting down the Rebellion. 
But there are times to speak and times to be silent. The 
Chamber was in a state of frenzy, and M. Briand would 
have served himself well by restraint. Apparently he could 
not refrain from enjoying the costly luxury of an indis- 
cretion. Our readers will remember how M. Clemenceau 
fell in an exactly similar way through permitting himself 
the luxury of an unnecessary attack on M. Delcassé. 
If we must suppose that M. Briand thought it seriously 
worth while to use such words at such a moment, it is an 
example of the manner in which French political thinkers 
often exalt the idea of the State at the expense of all 
individual interests. The “‘ L’Etat c’est moi” of Louis XIV. 
(if that astute Monarch was really so unguarded as to say 
it) is repeated in a different sense by many Republican 
statesmen to-day. No rival to the abstract idea of the 
State can be tolerated; hence the extraordinary bitterness 
against such a rival as the Church, which, as Englishmen 
think, need be no rival. Madame de Staél said that 
Germans were intoxicated by thought ; and Frenchmen are 
capable of being intoxicated by their conception of the 
State. M. Briand, suffering from this headiness, cannot, 
in Burke’s phrase, bear with inconveniences till they fester 
into crimes. He is the man of the beaw geste, and his 
Ministry breaks to pieces upon its accomplishment. His 
new Cabinet will be rather more “ central.” We dare say 
that M. Briand’s great gifts will enable him to carry on 
his work for some time, but we fear very much for his 
beautiful dream of a policy of apaisement. The divisions 
in French life are so deep and bitter that it often appears 
out of the question to remove them. Yet M. Briand has 
hitherto done much to attain the impossible. He has led 
Frenchmen to refiect that Anti-Clericalism is distinguish- 
able from an animus against religion, and to consider 
whether after all a competent Government does not work 
for the good of the whole country. We trust that in spite 
of all he may still be able to tread this path, which has 
not been trod so successfully before by any modern French 
statesman. 





THE TYRANNY OF LOW VALUATION. 


HERE is a danger in connexion with the new system 

of land valuation to which a good many owners of 
property do not appear yet to be fully alive. Their appre- 
ciation of its importance will doubtless be quickened by 
a study of what has occurred in the borough of Woolwich. 
Particulars of this case were furnished to the newspapers 
last week by the Land Union, and are well worthy of 
detailed study. We quote the statement as it appeared in 
the Daily Telegraph. “In one road (one of the best 
letting positions in the town) fourteen freehold houses in 
& row at one time belonged to the same owner. During 
the years 1905-6 twelve of the houses were sold at prices 
ranging from £275 to £325. The owner has retained 
possession of the remaining two. All fourteen houses are 
aly identical. The two remaining houses have now 
en valued by the District Valuer, and the provisional 
valuation has been served. This valuation fixes the ‘ total 
value’ at £136, and the ‘site value’ at £54. That is to 


say, £136 is the value of a good freehold house let at 
9s. 6d. a week.” The report furnished by the Land 
Union goes on to state “that these houses are in excellent 
repair, and are good for many years. They are practically 
never me sy It was solely on account of their good 
position for letting that so many of the houses were 
snapped up by small investors at prices averaging nearly 
£300. The amount of the purchase-money paid for these 
houses could have been easily ascertained by the valuers 
from the Government Land Registry.” 

Let us see what these figures mean. Here is property 
which as recently as 1906 fetched about £300. It is 
written down by the Government valuers as being worth 
on April 30th, 1909, only £136. Supposing it were sold 
to-day, and the market had remained exactly the same as 
in 1906, it would still fetch £300. The Government would 
then claim Increment-duty on the supposed growth in 
site value. That works out as follows. The site value, 
according to the Government estimate, was on April 30th, 
1909, £54. It is clear that the fabric cannot since then 
have improved in value. Therefore if the owner of these 
remaining two houses were to sell them now at the averago 
price realised by the other houses—namely, £300—the 
whole increase would be attributed to the supposed growth 
in the value of the site, and a little arithmetic will show 
that this amounts to £164. The Act allows for an incre- 
ment of 10 per cent. on the original site value before 
Increment-duty is charged. We must therefore deduct 
£5 8s. from £164, leaving £158 12s. as the taxable incre- 
ment. The duty upon this sum will be just under £32, and 
unless the owner can prove that these two particular plots 
changed hands within the last twenty years at a higher 
price than the nominal value assessed by the Government 
experts, he will have to pay this tax, although selling 
his property at exactly the same price that similar pro- 
perty realised less than five years ago. This is what 
theoretical economists like Professor Pigou call “ taxing 
windfalls.” 

Of course it is possible that this valuation is a sheer 
blunder on the part of the officials employed; but we 
hesitate to adopt that supposition, because Mr. Lloyd 
George has made it clear by his recent correspondence 
with the Land Union that he takes a personal responsibility 
for the care with which these valuations are conducted. 
He is indignant with that body for publishing tho 
statement of an informant that in one of the London 
offices the valuers were expected to make seventy valua- 
tions a day without, apparently, quitting the office. He 
insists that no property is to be valued without personal 
inspection, and is evidently unconscious of the fact that if 
such personal inspection is to take place, twenty years at 
least must elapse before the whole of the land of the 
country can be properly valued. It seems to us that the 
statement published by the Land Union bears on its face 
evidence of its own approximate accuracy, for unless the 
valuations are conducted at something like the speed indi- 
cated, it will be impossible for the taxes to be levied in any 
reasonable period. The Land Union, however, is perfectly 
able to take care of itself. Our point here is that Mr. 
Lloyd George asserts that no valuations are made without 
inspection and without care. It follows that we must 
accept this under-valuation of the Woolwich property as 
part of a deliberate policy. It is a very clever policy. 
The ordinary man when he finds the assessment of his 
house written down is inclined to be pleased. The only 
kind of official assessment with which he has previously 
been familiar is the assessment for local rates, and the 
lower his assessment, the less does he have to pay. 
Therefore when he receives such a ridiculous under- 
estimate as that made at Woolwich, after the careful 
inspection which Mr. Lloyd George guarantees, he will 
probably accept it with gratitude and say nothing more. 
If he does so, he will render himself liable to a cruel and 
exorbitant tax. The valuation, be it noted, applies to a 
past date. Once accepted, nobody can go back upon it. 
Whatever subsequent transactions may take place, the 
statutory original value on April 30th, 1909, remains fixed 
for all time. Consequently an under-assessment of the 
original value means inevitably an Increment Value Duty 
at some future date, unless the property actually declines 
in value below the under-valuation of the Government. In 
this case Mr. Lloyd George’s valuers have covered them- 
selves against the possibility of a sufficient decline by 





putting the original value so low that it is almost 
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inconceivable that the realised value of the property can 
ever fall below that figure. They have thus made it certain 
that Mr. Lloyd George’s tax will yield some revenue. 
Whether it is true or not that the order of the day was 
“Go for increment” we do not know, but the Woolwich 
case looks very much as if this is the spirit in which the 
Land-taxes are to be worked. 

This is exactly what is to be expected of any Govern- 
ment Department charged with an important duty. The 
tradition of a bureaucracy is that each Department shall 
carry out the work entrusted to it with a sole view to 
the efficiency of that work. The business of a Revenue 
Department is to collect revenue, and the whole of the 
great machine which has its centre at Somerset House is 
now being directed towards making the new Land-taxes as 
prolific as possible. That this process may result in grave 
hardship to individuals, and often in positive and cruel 
injustice, is no business of the Inland Revenue Depart- 
ment. Its business is to collect revenue. The protection 
of the taxpayer from injustice is the business of Parliament. 
If Parliament sanctions injustice, the Inland Revenue 
Department has no further responsibility. 

In this particular case, as in many others which may be 
valued on the same principles, there must be cruel 
injustice. Take the very obvious possibility of the 
property being mortgaged. Houses of this character let 
at such a rent and known to have fetched about £300 
might very well be mortgaged for £200. Directly the 
mortgagee hears that the expert valuers employed by Mr. 
Lloyd George have written the property down to £136, 
he will at once call in his mortgages, and if, as is most 
probable, the owner cannot find the ready money, the 
mortgagee will foreclose, and the owner will be deprived 
of a property acquired by many years of hard work and 
thrift. It may perhaps be argued that the Government 
are working against their own interest in thus depreciating 
property; but it must be remembered that the depreciation 
only applies to a particular date, and when the property 
comes to be valued again, say for Death-duty, the Inland 
Revenue Department will be under no obligation to accept 
the arbitrary value of April 30th, 1909. The Department 
will still claim full Death-duty upon whatever its valuers 
hold to be the present value of the property, and, in 
addition, it will claim Increment Value Duty on the 
difference between the present site value and the arbitrarily 
depreciated original site value. 

These considerations amply justify the criticisms directed 
in the House of Commons and in our own columns against 
the whole principle of Increment Value Duty. We always 
contended, and we still contend, that the only sound 
principle of taxation is to tax a man upon what he has 
actually got. Directly a Government depart from that prin- 
ciple they open the way to forms of injustice and cruelty 
which cannot be effectively combated by the taxpayer. He 
is caught in a vice. The Government arbitrarily say :— 
“Your property on April 30th, 1909, was only worth so 
much. You did not dispute that valuation when we made 
it. You cannot deny that the property is now worth much 
more. We are therefore charging you Increment Value 
Duty upon the difference, and in doing so we have the 
authority of the late Mr. Henry George for our theory, 
and of the present Chancellor of the Exchequer for our 
facts.” 








FOR AND AGAINST. 

OME people are born advocates. They will not let 
anything that issaid against any one pass unchallenged. 

If we may be allowed such a phrase, they are always on the 
defensive—altruistically. The habit, though it certainly 
suggests a good heart, is irritating, and society sometimes 
penalises those who thus spoil sport by refusing to tell them 
any gossip at all. No sooner do they hear that a moral 
problem is being discussed upon personal lines than they 
either knock away the data, or else befog the whole matter by 
bringing forward a mass of excuses. Small wonder if they 
find themselves excluded when their acquaintance are under 
discussion. The deprivation is a real one, for it is hard to 
conceive of a sane man or woman who is totally devoid of 
personal curiosity. So far we are all alike. We may not 
wish for petty gossip, but we do like hearing and telling about 
our neighbours. The only difference between us is in the sort 
of information it gives us pleasure to hear and to repeat. We 








have all at times hated ourselves for taking a pleasure ig 
morally bad news, for being unduly entertained by it, and for 
saying instinctively to ourselves : “I shall enjoy telling that 
to So-and-so.” We ought to have heard with sorrow, but we 
did not, and we feel that those who do are not quite human. 

We do not think that the born advocates are invariably such 
good fellows as they always believe themselves to be. Some 
among them no doubt are truly kind-hearted. They cannot 
breathe in an atmosphere of blame. They enjoy praise, and 
love to seek excuse. They think the world can be made better 
by dwelling upon its good side, and they think the same of 
individuals, Judging by results, they are not altogether 
mistaken. These are, we suppose, the persons who really 
enjoy eulogistic biography, who like to study highly coloured 
pictures of character from which every shade of fault has 
been expunged. They like to think there are plenty such. 
They imagine they have seen them in real life, and they do 
not want to be undeceived. One cannot say they have a real 
love of human nature, because they do not know what 
human nature is; but they are ready to take up arms for 
it at every turn, and they are certainly a credit to the race, 
if they do not understand it. 

With a great many people, however, the refusal to hear 
adverse criticism is a mere pose, while with others it is of the 
nature of cynicism, All of us, the amiable cynic says to himeelf, 
are very much alike, all motives are mixed. The exact 
admixture of the different ingredients is not of any great 
consequence. To be very indulgent and very incredulous is 
also one way of appearing a man of the world. We all like 
to be supposed to have experience, and a wide experience of 
men and things does lead, it is true, to clemency and 
caution, though nothing is proved by their display. 

There are a few very good and dull people who try on 
principle to stop all unfriendly criticism. All ridicule strikes 
them as cruel. It does not entertain, it merely pains them. 
The comic is constitutionally repellent to a good many natures, 
It seems to them inimical to all love and respect. Logically 
speaking, these serious-minded people should make the best 
friends, but we doubt whether they do. They are too stiff- 
minded. Loyalty is an essential, but not an all-sufficient quality, 
in a friend. There are men and women with a wide know- 
ledge of literature, and whose literary judgment is by no means 
despicable, who would admit, if they could bring themselves to 
the proper pass of candour, that they would like to see every 
parody that ever was written burnt by the common hangman. 
For them parodies crawl like snails over the most lovely 
flowers of poetry and create a sense of nausea. The same 
sensation seizes upon them when they hear their friends sub- 
mitted to ridicule, and they cannot judge whether the ridicule 
is innocent or malignant. 

But if the born advocate is not always a saint, the born 
detractor is not always a sinner. There are, one must allow, 
a few detestable people who seek occasion to hate, and who 
wish to hear harm of the world; but they are so exceptional 
as to be negligible. Detraction not seldom has its roots in 
jealousy, and in a stupid inability to distinguish between 
enthusiasm and gush. Again, it is very much easier to 
amuse an audience by blame than by praise, not because the 
majority are ill-natured, but because praise is such a difficult 
medium in which to work effectively. Goodness is almost as 
inexplicable a thing as life, while badness, like all abnormality, 
is readily analysed. “ So-and-so is very well,” we say, and no 
one listens, ‘“So-and-so has such an odd complaint,” we say, 
and every one pays attention. Moreover, there are times when 
we all welcome something against an acquaintance—because 
we have something against ourselves—and we seek to influence 
the dreaded verdict of conscience by assuring ourselves that 
all questions of conduct are essentially relative, and there are 
many worse people than ourselves. 

Is it sentimental to say that there is something of pathos in 
the way in which certain otherwise good men fall into the 
temptation to detract? They have a root of bitterness in 
themselves which they cannot hide. They do admire goodness 
and talent, but their admiration has some subtle connexion 
with envy, and envy connects, again, with grudging. Now and 
then men who have appeared rich in ability and virtue are 
proved poor, poorer by far than their few detractors. When 
some individual instance of such a downfall comes before 
these victims of bitterness they feel a sense of gratifica- 
tion which they are fools enough to show. Again, there 
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3 with a strong wish for appreciation who, 
pe By Psa have a great deal of self-control, yield to the 
temptation to snatch it from some one else, and feel a little 
gense of pleasure when they see it lost. A vast number of 
people who believe themselves wholly without envy, but who 
have no superfluous money, like to see superfluous money lost. 
Both feelings are of the nature of moral ailments, and both are 
constantly cured by prosperity. A dislike of enthusiasm is a 
defect rather than a fault, and much which passes for detrac- 
tion is nothing whatever but the instinct to throw cold water. 
Metaphorically speaking, these detractors have an insane fear 
of fire. To them there is something devastating in enthusiasm, 
destructive both of reason and judgment, The man who 
belittles a here is often entirely moved bya desire to extinguish 
enthusiasm in the worshipper, and not at all by any spite 
towards the idol. It is a very unfortunate peculiarity, but 
apparently it is quite incurable. 

It is impossible not to be unpleasantly struck in inter- 
course with the uneducated by their pleasure in detraction, 
and even sometimes in bad news of all sorte. They do 
tell things against one another with a pleasure more 
constant and more keen than is found in a more culti- 
vated class, yet they are so forgiving as to seem fickle in 
their anger. They never keep up a grudge for the sake of 
appearances, as their betters often do. A story of catastrophe 
does seem at times to have upon them a tonic effect, yet they 
certainly help one another at great cost, and they are certainly 
not envious. We think the pleasure they feel is of a purely 
dramatic nature. They have in a primitive degree the love of 
tragedy, whose roots exist in the human heart, but have never 
been completely discovered. The drama of life pleases them, 
and they take, as all children do, a great interest in its moral 
side. They feel some satisfaction, which is, we believe, very 
largely of a literary nature, in sad moral incidents, and in 
horrors. One might as well discuss original sin as try to form 
a theory which explains this sinister side of the human mind. 
Education would appear to correct it in some measure, or at 
least to give it more harmless expression. After all, we very 
much doubt whether the cure for ill-nature is to starve it out, 
any more than the cure for unprofitable talk is silence. If 
there is more good than bad in human nature, then the more 
we study it the better we shall like it, and tnere is no use in 
distressing ourselves about the fact that its faults are 
part and parcel of its attraction, the shadows without 
which the lights lose value. 





“THE SLUGGISH SOUTH.” 

HE Archbishop of Canterbury is stated to have con- 
trasted in a recent speech the North with the South 

of England, and apparently fell in with the view that 
the North has a fund of energy compared with which 
the activities of the South are a kind of sleepy acquiescence 
in life as it is instead of in life as it can be made. 
There are many reasons why this view might be held to 
represent the truth, but there are still more, we think, 
why it represents less than the truth. The reasons for 
supposing that there must be a difference in innate force 
between North and South are primarily, perhaps, due 
to nothing more than the sense that the one word is 
as far as possible removed from the other,—as far as 
black from white. Does not the North Pole seem 
somehow a more exhilarating place than the South 
Pole? Possibly we have thought of it since childhood as 
further uphill, and therefore in a more exalted position. Or, 
again, we have confusedly imagined it as enjoying an even 
keener and more invigorating air in which people, or it may 
be bears, work at higher pressure than in the comparatively 
languid South. All over the Western world there is the 
same contrast, explicit or implicit, between North and South. 
In France it is no doubt real enough. The Normandy jeasant 
will drive as careful a bargain with you as a Yorkshireman 
selling a horse; but the Gascon, after painting the value of 
his possession in radiant hues, will collapse for want of com- 
mercial stamina, and in the end accept a quarter of the price 
which the Norman set out by demanding and to which he 
obstinately adhered. Marked difference in latitude produces 
4 real difference in energy; the people of the cool North 
warm their hands with labour, as ft were, while those who live 
42 4 more enervating atmosphere drowse on the shady side of 


the street, and would think the refusal of their siesta a kind 
of blackleg competition. 

England is scarcely large enough to possess these acute 
physical variations. Here it is not so much a question of 
climatic influences as of persistent local tradition which defies 
the levelling processes of an educational code. How real 
these local influences are may be tested in a journey of no 
more than a few hours. Essex lies at the doors of London, 
and yet the characteristic accent of its people differs more 
from Cockney English—with which persons with dull ears 
frequently compare it—than Highland Scotch differs from 
Irish. The accent of Lancashire is startlingly different from 
that of Cheshire, and within two hours of Chester, at Holy- 
head, you may happen to hear the speech of a Welsh 
porter, which after the broad accents of Lancashire sounds 
finicking and not unlike a bad imitation of a Frenchman 
speaking English. Three hours away, again, across the Irish 
Channel, one is surrounded by the Irish brogue, which is more 
unlike any English accent than any two English accents are 
unlike one another. These differences, we say, persist. One 
can deduce, therefore, that the relative values of action, of 
industry, and of political sympathy will similarly persist. 
But here we come upon a certain paradox and exception. In 
the days of Charles I. the South was on the side of shrewdness 
and practical sense, and the North was given over to heroic 
sentiment. The war between Cavaliers and Roundheads was 
really a war ef North against South :— 

“Tell those bold traitors of London’s proud town 

That the spears of the North encircled the Crown.” 
It was what is called the Industrial Revolution which turned 
the North and the Northern Midlands into a humming 
machine-room, dad made them disinclined ever again—if 
indeed they had not otherwise learnt their lesson—to turn 
away from business to sentiment. It caused the coalless 
South to seem by contrast a land of Arcadian lassitude, 
Arkwright, Hargraves, Watt, Boulton, Stephenson, and the 
rest all belonged to the North. From their time the reputa- 
tion of the North changed. Romance retired ashamed to the 
Border and the fells, and even there became a legend. The 
South, if it did not borrow the fallen reputation of the North, 
at all events appeared henceforward by contrast to be more 
dreamy, less hard-headed, less ingenious. The change is 
already an old one, and its features will probably remain. 


Northerners are very sensible of being, as they are sure 
they are, more strenuous than the South. No one denies 
their great virtues. Their towns have a more conscious exist- 
ence. Take Manchester for example. It is of vast size, yet 
it has never lost, as London has, its theory of corporate 
life. A Manchester man is a Manchester man all the 
world over. In his city, he will tell you, they know 
what they want and get what they want. But the chief 
thing is that they know what they want. They never con- 
descend to borrow ideas from the capital. To call such 
people provincials, with any tinge of the derogatory meaninz 
that often belongs to the word “ provinces,” is ill-informed 
arrogance. They choose the best for themselves in music, 
art, and the drama. They decorate their Town Hall with 
pictures by Ford Madox Brown, and have a delightful feeling 
of more highly trained taste when stupid strangers, perhaps 
from London, do not know how to appreciate these great 
works. What Lancashire thinks to-day England will think 
to-morrow, and Manchester is the capital of Lancashire. 
All this may be true, and still there is room to believe, as we 
do, that the differences between North and South in things 
which matter are much more apparent than real. A 
Northerner seems to have more independence and more 
resolution because he has a higher power of assertion and 
rather less suavity than the Southerner. This suavity of the 
South is probably superficial, just as the roughness of the 
North is probably superficial. But it is precisely super- 
ficial appearances which are misleading. The Northerner 
has as much humanity as the Southerner, but to the 
Southerner he seems to have less; and to the Northerner 
the Southerner seems, by the same token, to be less efficient 
and practical. 

But we ourselves do not accept these differences as 
material. Does the South fail demonstrably at any- 
thing it attempts to doP It does not follow that a man 
is less efficient because he does not work in the textile 








trades, or the steel trade, or the potteries, or in a mine. A 
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man may be just as good a workman, just as industrious, 
just as intelligent as a Northerner though he makes straw hats 
at Luton, or railway engines at Fastleigh, or cider in Devon- 
shire, or works as a fisherman in the terribly hard school of 
the Essex and Suffolk coast, or labours in the dockyards of 
Devonport. Though his services are every bit as valuable as 
those of his Northern brother, he is less confident of his 
accomplishments, and he swallows criticism more easily. It 
is characteristic that the South is proud of the North, while 
the North is, at the most, indulgent towards the South. 
But even if our opinions were wrong in these respects, 
there would still be the fact that the virtue of the 
South has laid a heavy toll upon itself for the making 
of London. London is a Southern city. It is a ecom- 
pendium and epitome and “abridgement” (as Bacon says) 
of the South. Even if it be said that it has consumed 
the energy of the South, the energy is still here and 
visible. Sometimes we think that the chief proof of the 
wondrous greatness of London is that it is almost forgotten 
by Londoners themselves that the largest port in the world is 
a port at all. It has slipped out of memory that London 
made itself on its sea-borne trade; the signs of it are hidden 
away in the vastness, and those who do not often eross the 
Tower Bridge, or even London Bridge, come upon the sights 
of the Pool on occasion with something like a shock of 
surprise. In Newcastle every one is conscious continually 
that he is near the '‘l'yne; in Liverpool all roads seem to lead 
to the Mersey, and in Glasgow to the Clyde. Even Man- 
chester is more sensible of having become a sea-port than 
most Londoners are of the facts which Taine regarded as the 
only right introduction to an understanding of London. 





RAT-CATCHERS. 


HE occupation of the rat-catcher seems likely to be 
revived. The outbreak at Freston, in Suffolk, of what 
appears to be pneumonic plague, both in human beings and in 
such animals as hares, rabbits, ferrets, and rats, has led to a 
vigorous campaign directed against rats first and foremost, 
as being undoubtedly concerned in carrying germs of disease. 
Consequently the services of professional and amateur rat- 
catchers have been required on a large scale, and if other 
localities follow the example of Freston, it should prove a 
good season for the profession,—as one of the best-known rat- 
eatchers has named it, preferring that description to the mere 
word “ trade” or “calling.” The rat-catcher has always been 
@ picturesque and rather mysterious being. He does not 
dress quite so handsomely to-day as the rat-eatcher described 
by Pennant in 1812, but with his sacks and traps he is still 
worth looking at. Pennant in his “ British Zoology” tells 
us that, “among other officers, his British Majesty has a 
rat-catcher, distinguished by a particular dress, scarlet 
embroidered with yellow worsted, on which are figures of 
mice destroying wheat-sheaves.” Possibly this Royal rat- 
eatcher may have been related to one Robert Smith, who in 
1768 published a “ Universal Directory for taking alive and 
destroying Rats and all other kinds of four-footed and winged 
Vermin,” in which he describes himself on the title-page as 
“ Rat-catcher to the Princess Amelia.” Possibly, too, the 
Royal rat-catchers of the Georges are ancestors of the very 
men who are employed, it is true without embroidered mice 
on their jackets, in destroying rats to-day. The secrets of 
the profession would naturally descend from father to son, 
just as they do with gamekeepers. 

What are the rat-catcher’s secrets? How is it that he 
has come by his reputation of being able to clear buildings 
of rats when other means have failed, and how does he 
manage, given favourable conditions, to destroy such pro- 
digious quantities? Doubtless the secret trick or prescription 
is less mysterions than he would have you believe it to be, 
but that the cleverest rat-catchers have got really valuable 
“dodges” of their own there can be no doubt. One of the 
earliest recollections of the present writer was the visit of a 
rat-catcher to an old house in Gloucestershire. He was a 
travelling rat-catcher, and he offered to clear the place of 
rats, but would let nobody know how he was going to do it. 
All that was seen was that he went into a building with a 
sack which was apparently filled with hay. He left it there 
for some time and then drew the strings tight round the neck 
ef the sack, which was full of rate. How the rate were 
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induced to go into the sack nobody could find out; that wag 
his secret. He doubtless wanted the rats alive, probably for 
some beerhouse encounter, for he did not use poison, 
Probably, indeed, no rat-catcher of those days would use 
poison if he could get his rats alive, partly because there was 
generally a market in live rats, and partly because poison hag 
always been reeognised as uncertain and dangerous. Johnson, 
the author of the '‘ Gamekeeper’s Directory,” published about 
1850, tells us that one of the best ways of destroying rats in 
large quantities is with pills made of newly ground malt 
mixed with arsenic, but that the use of poison in this way 
needs the greatest possible care. A friend of bis, he writes, 
once “employed a professional rat-catcher to clear his premises 
of these vermin, which the man accomplished ; but in effecting 
this desirable object he poisoned a pig, three pea fowls, and 
an old favourite wild duck,’—truly a mixed bag for a 
professed rat-catcher. 

Some years ago a Manchester thember of the calling, Mr, 
Ike Matthews, published a little book with the attractive title, 
“Pall Revelations of a Professional Ratcatcher,” in whieh 
he gives the results of an experience of twenty-five years. 
His revelations are as interesting as they are plain and 
straightforward. There is, you gather, no secret atall. But 
there are many precautions which must be taken. In the 
first. place, you must never use poison in buildings, or you 
may leave a dead rat behind you, and that, to put it on the 
lowest ground, is bad business. Once Mr. Matthews, under a 
floor, on his stomach with two candles in his hands, saw his 
ferret kill a large bitch rat about six yards away against a 
wall, where he could not reach it. He therefore left it there. 
Two or three weeks afterwards he was required to return and 
take up the floor, and, he adds reflectively, “was never sent 
for again.” He tells us after this the best way to trap. 
You begin by strewing about the rats’ runs, say, thirty little 
heaps of fine sawdust mixed with oatmeal. The rats get used 
to playing in and out of the sawdust and oatmeal, and then 
one fine day you hide a steel trap in each little heap, and you 
will catch one rat per heap. But you cannot go on for ever 
catching rats in sawdust. They get tired of it. So after a 
little you give them their thirty heaps made of soot, and pro- 
eeed in the same way; then after the soot you can make 
a change to shredded paper. You must be careful to 
handle the traps as little as possible, or the rats will 
be suspicious; and a good tip is to pour a drop or two of 
oil of aniseed or oil of rhodium on the trap,—scents whieh 
attract rats beyond all others. But, generally speaking, Mr. 
Matthews believes in going to work with simple weapons, and 
he has little praise for the strange and exotic. The best 
thing he knows for clearing young rats is a good eat. “A 
good eat can do as much in one night when rats are breeding 
as two ferrets can do ina day.” Both dogs and cats, too, he 
thinks, are better than a mongoose, though there is one 
advantage in using a mongoose: it always brings out the 
rats it kills, and never leaves them behind under the floor. 
The great thing, in every ease, is for the rat-catcher to work 
in silence, and at night. The best time is just after dark, 
when rats are hungriest, and a rat-catcher’s work in buildings 
should be over by midnight. 


The rat-cateher’s calling, Mr. Matthews thinks, should be 
dignified with the name of a profession, for it needs both 
learning and courage. It also entails extremely exacting 
work. Suppose, for instance, that in threshing a bay of 
wheat only half the bay has been threshed at nightfall, and 
there are known to be large numbers of rats in it. They 
must not be allowed to get out, and to prevent them from 
escaping the rat-catcher must lie on the top of the bay, or go 
about every thirty minutes and beat the bottom with sticks 
till daylight. ‘Then the threshing-machine starts agam, 
and the rat-catcher, for his trouble in staying awake all night, 
will get perhaps one hundred and fifty “ good conrsing rats. 
Or he used to get these good rats; rat-coursing 1s now 
iMegal. As for the courage needed by the rat-cateber, 
besides the skill and endurance, Mr. Matthews has often 
asked for help in his work, and has been refused it 
because people have been afraid. He has been under 
a warehouse floor with a lot of rats in his traps, and 
he has been unable to get one man in fifty to come under 
the floor with him to hold the candle for him, much less 
handle the rats. Once, working at a hospital, and using oe 
hundred and twenty traps, he asked for his fee to be raised 
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from 5. to 88. per night. The Committee refused this not 


unreasonable requesé, and he thereupon offered any of them a 
five-pound note if they would follow him under the floors at 
midnight; but that offer also was refused. More than once, 
Mr. Matthews remarks, when he has been under the floors his 
candle or lamp has been knecked out with grabbing at rats, 
and he has had to find his way back in the dark, often putting 
his hand into a set trap on the way. He is apparently more 
afraid of the traps than the rats; we, it seems, are unneces- 
sarily afraid of these animals. You can put your hand into a 
begful of live rats and not one will bite you. If there are 
only two or three you will be bitten, but if there are a lot, say 
forty or fifty, “it is then the habit of the rats for all to cling 
together,” and you cam handle them any way if only you are 
brave enough to try. 

There is something admirable in this skill and courage, and 
the rat-catcher’s calling deserves recognition from the com- 
munity. The difficulty is—or would be if there were any 
strong likelihood of rats being exterminated—that the more 
successful a rat-catcher is at his work, the less work is 
left for him to do. He ought, really, to be paid on the 
principle of the doctor who receives a salary so long as 
his patient remains well,—that is, so long as no rats 
are to be seen. Otherwise, obviously, the remedy is in his 
own hands. He can leave a breeding stock behind him 
wherever he goes. Mr. Matthews remarks that there is a very 
easy way of dealing with people who will not pay the rat- 
catcher his fee when he has done his work; all he has to do is 
to threaten to let the rats loose again. How serious such a 
threat could be is illustrated by an account of rat-catching 
which appeared some months ago in the Gamekeeper. A Mr. 
Taylor, who describes himself as“ rat and rabbit exterminator 
and mice poisoner,” was anxious to accept a challenge from 
Mr. John Jarvis, a rat-catcher in Camberwell, to kill more 
rats in a given time than any man living, provided that 
neither dogs nor ferrets were used. He therefore contracted 
with an owner of some buildings at Wisbech St. Mary to 
clear the rats out of a slaughter-house in which they swarmed. 
He “drew them,” he tells us, into one of the sheds, and waited 
for the answer from Jarvis. None came, and he was com- 
pelled to kill the rats, “as the owner was getting nervous.” 
No wonder, for the shed held thirteen hundred and seventy 
rats, which he destroyed. He used dogs for the work, but 
“he wishes it to be understood that he ceuld have killed them 
without dogs or ferrets.” How, then? you wonder. That 
remains his secret. But the idea of a man having full 
control over thirteen hundred and seventy rats, “ drawing 
them” where he pleases, and killing them by some mysterious 
unrevealed process, certainly should inspire increased respect 
for the “ profession.” 








CORRESPONDENCE. 


THE £150 COTTAGE. (WITH PLANS.) 
We have received so many inquiries as to Mr. Strachey’s 
£150 cottages that we republish the letter describing the 
cottages in detail which we originally published on May 14th 
of this year. Any person desiring to reproduce or to use the 
plans is welcome to do so :— 
(To tue Epiror or Tus “ Srecrator.”] 

Six,—The question of the cheaper housing of the people in rural 
districts—the problem of the cheap cottage—is still with us. 
Indeed, it may be said that it is destined to become more acute. 
There are signs that we shall obtain, owing to various agencies, a 
considerable increase of small holdiags. but new small holdings 
require houses and buildings for the small holders. Meantime 
the spread of industries, great and small, into the country is 
increasing the demand for cottages. May I give your readers an 
account of how I was able to build a pair of cottages for £300, 
—that is, for £150 each ? 

The first thing to settle upon was a form of constraction 
which would be cheap, and at the same time durable. Luckily 
for me, a local builder of intelligence had visited the 
first Cheap Cottages Exhibition, held at Letchworth in 1905. 
What he saw there induced him to adopt the system of 
building with concrete blocks, and he designed for himself a 
cheap but very practical machine which turns out excellent 
blocks (composed of Portland cement and gravel) eighteen 
inches long, nine inches high, and nine inches thick, with two 
squire holes in the middle, holes which practically make the wall 
a hollow wall. These blocks are not only in themselves cheaper 
than a group of bricks of equivalent bulk, but they have the 
advantage of very greatly decreasing the builder’s labour bill. 
‘The use of so large a unit, though it is a unit not too big for a 
man to handle, especially if he has the help of a little simple 











tackle, makes the walls “rise like an exhalation.” Another 
advantage is that the cost of haulage is distinctly lessened. The 
house arrives on the site in the form of a big heap of gravel anda 
great many bags of Portland cement. All that is then wanted is 
a good supply of water. The next thing is to bring the very 
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Bedroom Plan, 
Builders: Messrs. Brown, Albury Heath, near Guildford. 





simple block-making machine, which can come upon a hand-cart, 
and to set to work to make the blocks, which can best be described 
as giant cement-bricks. The making is very casy,and can be done 
by unskilled labour as long as the labourers are conscientious as 
to the manner in which they mix the material. The blocks, as 
soon as made, are ranged in rows round the foundations of the 
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house, which are dug out in the usual way. There they are 
allowed to lie for a month in order to set. The appearance 
of the site is then exactly like that of the day-nursery floor 
when an orderly child arranges all the bricks round him before 
hs begins to build. The concrete blocks are in a month quite set 
enough to build with, and the process of hardening them goes on 
rapidly. The inside wall, even if left by itself as it is in the 
scullery and other offices, is by no means impossibly rough; but 
in the living-rooms it is of course covered with a hard plaster, 
which goes direct on to the wall. The inside partition walls are 
built with thinner cement blocks. 

I give the ground-floor and bedroom-floor plans of the two 
cottages. It will be noticed that the ehimneys are all grouped 
together in the middle of the house, an arrangement which is 
economical not only of blocks in the building, but of fuel in the 
future. Note also that the staircase rises out of the kitchen- 
sitting-room, and is not boxed in. This is not a piece of cheap 
aestheticism. I admit that it looks pleasantly picturesque, but it 
is done in order to increase the air-space of the room and to save 
charges. While everything is done to prevent unnecessary expense, 
the kitchener is a very good one, and the copper is of real copper 
and not tin. The scullery sink is of earthenware, The three bed- 
rooms above have large windows, and very little of them is in the 
roof. Only one bedroom is without a fireplace. The greater 
of the visible woodwork outside is tarred, but the actual window- 
frames are painted. ‘The inside woodwork is stained green. The 
scullery is very light, and so is the larder pantry. It will be 
noticed that the e.c., the pantry, and the coal-cupboard are all 
under the main roof. 

The chief objection which will be raised to the house is that 
there is no sitting-room or “front room.” I admit that I expected 
that this would prove a source of difficulty. I am glad to say that 
it has not proved so, The wife of one of the occupants tells me 
that she would much rather not have an extra room, and she has 
certainly contrived to make an exceedingly smart and pleasant 
sitting-room out of what, if a kitchen range makes a kitchen, must 
be called the kitchen. Asa matter of fact, the scullery is so near 
that everything except the application of the heat to the meat is 
performed in the scullery. I believe the objection which many 
working men and women have to a house without a parlour is that 
the kitchen is too often an ugly and badly lighted place. If the 
kitchen-sitting-room is made light and attractive, working people 
have no objection to using it as a parlour. It is needless to say 
that they are quite as well aware of the advantage of having only 
one fire as are their richer neighbours, who are so apt to preach 
fine sermons on this point. In a word, what my neighbours told 
me would be the “crab” of the cottage—namely, that it had no 
parlour—has not proved so in practice. I should add that the 
cottages are tiled, not slated, and that their appearance is very 
much improved by the fact that there is no ornament of any 
description whatever. 

I add my builder’s account. It will be seen that practically 
there is no profit for the builder, and I must acknowledge with 
thanks my builder’s loyal co-operation with me to keep the price 
down. Of course one cannot expect builders to work for a possible 
profit of about 14 per cent., but in many cases it is not necessary 
to allow for a builder’s profit. Ona great number of estates the 
cottages are built by the estate masons and carpenters. My con- 
tention is that in these cases landlords who will take the trouble 
to study economy in every particular can build thoroughly com- 
fortable and sanitary cottages for £150, or rather pairs of cottages 
for £300. I may add that I had to buy the gravel for the blocks 
at a neighbouring gravel-pit and have it hauled to the site. If 
the site on which the cottages had been built had either been 
“sharp” sand or gravel, the blocks could have been made from 
the material dug out of the foundations. In that case the total 
cost might have been reduced by £16.—I am, Sir, &c., 

J. Sr. Low Srracuey. 

Newlands Corner, Merrow, Guildford. 


Approximate detailed net cost of cach part of the work. 


2s. 4. 
Making plans and setting out cottage ove vee ove au 2's 
Digging gravel and sand, and Nees on e to site we on eco wo 16 3 0 
Making the concrete blocks, including cement 6515 2 
Digging footings, building walls, including cement... ove oe DW 8 
Making doors and windows, including timber and fittincs as wm ne 
Framing joists and floors, partitions and roof, including timber - S215 5 
Tiles for roof and lead for gutter and fixing do. i 233 61 
Making and fixing stairs and linings and shelves, including materials 13 19 7 
Lathing and plastering, including materials 3111 9 
E.C. fittings, sinks, coppers, cooking stoves, grates, eaves- guttering 
and pipes, and staining and by sees i 13 2 3 
Builder’s profit, to cover use of tackle ee ee ee ee” ae 
300 0 0 








LETTERS TO THE EDITOR. 





ESCHATOLOGY AT THE CHURCH CONGRESS. 
(To rue Eprror or tas “Srecraror.”] 
Srr,—The very clever article headed “ Eschatology at the 
Chureh Congress” in the Spectator of October 22nd was evi- 
dently not written by a mere “nobody,” and the whole tone of it 
ill accords with the writer’s nom de guerre. He isa very superior 
person, with whom one may well tremble to cross swords. 
Yet as a student of the origines of Christianity, who fully 
accepts the modern methods of study and the conclusions to 
which they lead (with the caveat that some of the so-called 
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“sure results” are really only good working hypotheses), I 
venture to dispute the “three sound principles” which ofp, 
lays down as axioms. 

(1) For any one who believes that the world is rational, and 
that there is a Divine Purpose working itself out in ang 
through the world and the human race, the distinction 
between historical and supernatural is unreal. Ofrs is no 
philosopher; apparently he does not believe that the world 
is rational. And the corollary which he draws from this 
false distinction—viz., the “ obvious and necessary distinction 
between Jesus and Christ”—for which he claims St. Paul’s 
authority, shows him to be a false exegetist. Some of the 
most competent scholars to-day (e.g., J. Weiss, a distinguished 
German Professor) hold that the passage which Oérs has 
in mind shows that St. Paul had actually known Jesus in the 
flesh; and anyhow, it is certain that he identified “the 
Christ” with “the Jesus” that others had known in the 
flesh, the Jesus Who was crucified. 

(2) I am too well aware of the value of the principle of 
distinction to wish to disparage it. But it is becoming 
increasingly recognised among scholars that the entweder. 
oder method has already had its day. Odns is, dare I say 
it P a little old-fashioned, for all his appearance of being in 
the van of progress. There are few, if any, really important 
questions of life that can be answered with a simple “ Yes” or 
“No”; and in connexion with the extraordinarily complicated 
problems that confront the scientific student of the Gospels 
we never attain a satisfactory result by the apparently simple 
expedient of ecther this or that. Many scholars would dispute 
the confident assertion that the Fourth Gospel “ deals with 
the Christ exclusively”; and as regards the Synoptists, who 
“try to deal with the human Jesus and the supernatural 
Christ,” nothing that Odrs says (or can say with truth) 
excludes the probability that the “difficulties and contra- 
dictions” with which their writings bristle are due to the 
actual facts of the case with which they had to deal, and 
present a true picture, however inadequate, of the impression 
or impressions which Jesus actually made on some of Ilis 
contemporaries. The Synoptists at least attempt a kind of 
synthesis of actual experience. The method of Odrs simply 
evades the problem. 

(3) Again the already discredited etther-or. How un- 
historical and retrograde Odms really is. It is a common- 
place of theologians that a revelation must be adapted to its 
environment and clothed in the dress of the period. But in 
this case the distinction between the eschatological and the 
non-eschatological point of view is, for historical and religious 
purposes alike, almost invisible. It is a case where the infinite 
and the infinitesimal meet. Grant that Jesus consciously 
shared the current “ Apocalyptic” conceptions, and that the 
ethical “precepts” he gave were given in relation to the 
Kingdom that-was to come. If so, as far as history is con- 
cerned, the Divine Revelation was made in the terms of 
current thought, in the dress of the period. And as regards 
its permanent religious purpose, it must of course be viewed 
sub specie acternitatis, The German scholars, however, whose 
ideas your correspondent, Sir, echoes, appear to refuse this 
point of view, and, with the easy coinage which the genius of 
their language allows, speak of the moral and social teaching 
of our Lord as only an Interimsethik. So they can dismiss 
the great principles of life, which He inculcated by word and 
parable and act, as only applicable to the period of preparation 
for the coming of the supernatural order of things which is 
called the Kingdom. 

But surely, Sir, it makes no difference how long the Interim 
—the interval—is, nor whether the end of the interval comes 
with the catastrophic establishment of “a new heaven anda new 
earth” (to use the Apocalyptic symbolism), or for every man 
individually with the end of his life on this earth. The Society 
which, if not founded by Jesus, can certainly trace its origin 
to the earliest band of His disciples, has never claimed more 
than that the law of life—the Ethik—which He taught is 
the law of life which His disciples must follow till the 
Kingdom come. That the Kingdom has not yet come is part 
of the Christian’s conception of life; that it is to come is the 
inspiration of the Christian’s hope; that it may come is his 
daily prayer. 

Meanwhile, for the interim, the Church exists and proclaims 
this law of life as one with which it is its mission to bring all 
other conceptions of life into conformity. From the earliest’ 
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days the Church has realised that this was its mission. Only 
minorities, the Puritan parties of all ages, have dared to 
arrogate for the Church the position of a Society of Saints, 
and co to limit narrowly the area of its functions. As a whole 
the Church has known itself as a training-ground, a School of 
Saints, in the world and yet not of the world. Your corre- 
spondent, Sir, does not seem to have grasped this fact, which 
is, I believe, to most Churchmen the very raison d'étre of the 
Church. I would speak with all respect of so “cocksure” a 
dogmatist as he is; but in the light of this fact is not the 
conclusion of his article rather ridiculous? Bishops, I know, 
it is said, are made to be criticised; but itis not from them that 
the law of life for which the Church stands is taken. No 
Anglican Bishops, at all events, had a hand in the writing of 
the Gospels. As much as the merest “nobody” they are 
bound by the law of the Gospel. It is absurd to raise the 
ery of sacerdotalism and prelatical tyranny because a chief 
officer of the Church enunciates the truism that, in case of 
conflict between the ethical judgments of Church and of 
State, Churchmen will stand by the law of the Church. If 
Oins is eager to maim the ogre “Prelacy,” he must find 
some better weapon than this, and slash less recklessly with 
it when he has found it.—I am, Sir, &c., 
Ma6yris. 

[Though it is perhaps not quite fair to O%rs, reasons of 
space imperatively call upon us to close the correspondence on 
this deeply interesting subject.—Ep. Spectator] 





THE CONFIRMATION TEST FOR ENGLISH 

CHURCHMANSHIP. 
[To tue Eprrox or tux “ Srzcraror.”’] 
Si,—By way of supplement to the Bishop of Carlisle's 
timely words in your last issue, it may be worth while to 
repeat the opinion of the late Archbishop of York, whose 
Charchmanship can hardly be impeached. In an address to 
his Diocesan Conference six years ago the Archbishop 
asked :— 

“Were they right in supposing that the law of the Church of 

England shut out from the Holy Table the most saintly Noncon- 
formists because they had never been confirmed? ‘To the 
members of the Church the direction referred, not surely to those 
whose Christian training had been under different conditions, and 
whose long years of Christian life had assisted im already maturing 
Christian character.” 
The good Archbishop, with a wider experience and larger 
liberality than seem to be the case with those who would 
make Confirmation the test of admission to Communion, 
saw that in any case the growth of Nonconformity in the 
land must be taken into account, and that the religious, non- 
political Dissenter, many of whom are occasional conformists, 
is to be welcomed rather than repelled. Do the rigorists 
themselves comply with the rubric that intending communi- 
cants “shall signify their names to the Curate at least some 
time the day before”? The population of England at the 
time the rubric was enacted amounted, as a contemporary 
statistician (Gregory King, in his “ Observations on the State 
of England”) affirmed, to five millions and a half. It has 
grown to more than five times that number. There are now 
more people in London alone than there were in all England 
at that time, and the number of communicants has increased 
in the same ratio. Is it possible to examine every one of those 
who present themselves in our churehes and inquire if each 
has been confirmed, and to repel all who have not? There 
seems little doubt that from the time of the Reformation 
until almost recent years the greater number of communi- 
cants, at least in country districts, had never been confirmed, 
or even had an opportunity of being confirmed. 

Great as may be the benefits of Confirmation to the younger 
members of the Church as they enter upon the battle of life, 
ind need instruction in the principles of the Christian faith, 
it seems by no means equally necessary for adult and already 
instructed Christians. The very terms of the charge to the 

sponsors at the end of the Baptismal Service: “Ye are to 
take care that this child,” &c., show that the rubric at the end 
of the Confirmation Service had respect simply to the children 
of the Church, no others being contemplated. Its application 
to others seems, as I ventured once before to say in your 
columns, one of those claims which have “grown partly of the 
corrupt following of the Apostles.” 

The real reason, no doubt, for its insistence on the part of a 
section of the clergy is because they have been taught to look 








upon it as the complement of Baptism, that Baptism cannot be 
complete unless followed by Confirmation. The Holy Ghost, 
they suppose, has not come upon the candidate in all Hia 
power till the hand of the Bishop has been laid upon him. It 
does not seem to have occurred to them that the Apostle’s 
question, “ Have ye received the Holy Ghost,” &c.? referred 
to those miraculous gifts which were sometimes granted to 
the infant Church, but which were gradually withdrawn when 
the Church had grown strong enough, if we may so say, to 
walk alone. The attempt to revive the unction of the sick 
is a kindred error. Why should they not equally expect (as 
the original Irvingites expected) the gift of tongues P 

In face of the determined efforts of what claims to be the 
“Catholic” party to narrow the limits of the Church of 
England, it behoves all true lovers of their Church and country 
to do all that in them lies to prevent what would be nothing 
short of a national calamity.—I am, Sir, &c., 

G. J. Cow.ry-Brown. 
6 Learmonth Grove, Edinburgh. 





(To tae Eprror or tas “ Srecraton,”"] 

Sr1r,—May a Presbyterian venture to put this question in 
another light? The only Confirmation of which I read in the 
Book of Common Prayer is Confirmation by a Bishop. But 
in the Eastern Church the rite is administered by priests. 
Therefore an Oriental Christian has not been “ confirmed” 
in the sense understood by the Church of England. Yet the 
very party which is most rigid in interpreting the rubrio 
about Confirmation and Communion is that which includes 
the men who profess an earnest desire for intercommunion 
with the Eastern Church. Are they prepared to insist on 
every Oriental Christian being confirmed by a Bishop before 
he is permitted to approach the Holy Table in the Church of 
England? Or, if they are willing to recognise the laying on 
of hands by a priest in the East (of which the Church of 
England knows nothing), why should they not recognise the 
admission to Communion by a minister in Scotland, of which 
nothing worse can be said? The same party in the Church 
of England is willing, I suppose, to admit to Communion 
those who have received Confirmation according to the 
form of the Church of Rome. Is it quite certain that 
this is always a “laying on of hands,” as Confirmation is 
described in the Prayer-book? I have never seen it, but I 
notice the “ Catholic Dictionary” (published by Kegan Paul 
in 1897, and authorised by the Cardinal Archbishop of West- 
minster) describes the Bishop as “spreading his hands over 
those he is to confirm,”—which is not the same as the laying 
of the hand “upon the head of every one severally” as 
required by the Prayer-book. If I am in error I should be 
glad to be enlightened, but it seems to me we Presbyterians 
are not alone in being excluded by the letter of the rubric.— 
—I am, Sir, &c., A ParisH MINISTER. 


[To tas Eprron or tas “ Srecraror.”] 
Srr,—The writer of the Epistle to the Hebrews (Hebrews 
vi. 1-3) mentions six things as “first principles of Christ.” 
They are Repentance and Faith, Baptism and the Laying on 
of Hands, Resurrection and Judgment. But our sponsorial 
system needs great reforms.—I am, Sir, &c., 


Letchworth, Herts. J. Foxney. 





ANGLICAN SECTARIANISM. 
(To raz Eprror or tug “ Srecratos.”’] 
Srr,—May I take the liberty of enclosing for your perusal 
an extract from the Scotsman of November Ist, of which 
you may be able to make some use, if merely by way of refer- 
ence, in connexion with the present correspondence in the 
Spectator? One would fain hope that the friendly preaence 
of Bishop Walpole at the meeting in question may be an 
augury of better times ecclesiastically—north of the ''weed at 
any rate—and that the example set by the Bishop of Kdin- 
burgh may not fail of followers in the South. The incident 
seems to me to be worth much as strengthening the position 
so ably advocated and upheld by the Spectator in its editorials 
and comments, especially during recent months.—I am, 
Sir, &., Jas, LEARMONT, 
47 Polwarth Gardens, Edinburgh. 


“The Rev. Principal Whyte, who presided over the annual 
meeting of the congregation of St. George’s United Free Church 
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last night, said that a unique part of the programme was that an 
address was to be delivered by Bishop Walpole, Bishop. of Edin- 
burgh. He was sure that no Presbyterian meeting in Scotland 
for hundreds of years had had the honour that they were having 
that night. That a Bishop of the Church of England in Scotland 
should come to a Presbyterian congregational business meeting 
Was a unique thing, and he was sure that it would give joy to tens 
of thousands of Christian hearts. In Scotland they were in many 
ways drawing together nearer one another. Bishop Walpole said 
that for many reasons he had very great pleasure in being present. 
One was that on the day he was consecrated Bishop one of the 
features which gave him hope was the kind attendance of the two 
ministers of that congregation (Principal Whyte and the Rev. Dr. 
Kelman) at the afternoon service. In meeting that night they 
were not parting with any of their convictions, which were the 
dearest things they had. Deeper than their convictions were 
several things, one of which was their brotherhood in Christ. 
When they thought of the large aggressive forces that were 
against Christianity, they felt thankful for every body that was 
using its forces to purge the world of the things that brought 
misery. They felt that the success of the one was the success of 
the other.”—Scotsman, November Ist. 





THE AUSTRIAN NAVY. 
[To rue Epirorn or tue “ Srecraror.”] 

Sir,—The appointment of a German Naval Attaché to Vienna 
seems to indicate that the Dual Empire does really intend to 
begin to take her Navy seriously. And the choice of the 
Adriatic by her Transalpine ally as the seat of this year’s naval 
manceuvres has served not a little to agitate Austrian public 
opinion on the subject. The particular points sought to be 
solved by the Italian Fleet during the course of those manceuvres 
would, say Austrians with some bitterness, give their “dear 
al=;” no small amount of trouble were the Dual Empire but 
equipped with a Navy worthy of her size and rank as a first- 
class Power,—remarks which call to mind the impassioned 
ery of Herr Max Schloss addressed to his Excellency Admiral 
Count Montecuccoli last year when he pleaded in his open 
letter for what he considered the very minimum requisite for 
the Monarchy, and closed with these words :— 

“ Better two and a half milliards divided over a space of ten 
years than ten milliards as a war indemnification later on, with 
the added loss of our maritime provinces and the fruitless sacrifice 
of countless lives, A few hours and a defeat at sea would suffice 
to lay waste what it has taken human hands years of laborious 
work to consolidate. No true patriot can view the state of our 
Navy without feelings of sorrow and dismay. It lies in the hands 
of your Excellency to set our fears at rest.” 


Again, just about the time when Italy was engaged in her 
naval mancuvres Danzer’s Armee Zeitung, in the course of an 
article dealing with the house of Savoy, took the opportunity 
of making the following remarks :— 


“The result of leadership in war is always relative, and depends 
not merely upon one’s own fitness but also on that of one’s 
opponent, coupled with other circumstances that may arise...... 
But as far as we can judge, the Italian Army would present a 
more formidable enemy than the Russian, and any State thet may 
have to reckon with the possibility of meeting it in the f-la must 
do its level best to raise the condition of its own Army to in ‘qual 
standard of excellence. But of no less importance is the question 
of our Navy. We should, indeed, scek to create one of superior 
strength to that of Italy, for there can be no doubt that half our 
chances of land success, and therefore our entire chance of ultimate 
victory, will lie in our possession of the sea. To-day we have to 
make good early advantages idly lost while allowing ourselves to 
be hypnotised with the delusive menace of a powerful Russia, 
then riveting our gaze on the North-Eastern Frontier and 
believing in the enduring quality of Italy’s friendship.” 


—I am, Sir, &e., IaNnorvus. 





MR. REDMOND'S “STRONG HAND” SPEECH. 
(To tux Eprror or tur “Srecraror.’’] 

Sir,—lIt is with some relve'ance that I revert to “ An Irish- 
man’s” recent letters in your columns in which he conveyed 
to the readers of the Spectator that Mr. John Redmond had 
declared his policy as one of “ crushing the Protestant minority 
with a strong hand.” A friend has sent me acopy of the Press 
report of Mr. Redmond’s speech—delivered in Ulster in 
October, 1906—from which “ An Irishman” purports to quote. 
It is vital that Mr. Redmond should not be misrepresented in 
a matter of such importance, and I feel sure you will find 
space for a true version. Mr. Redmond on the occasion 


referred to addressed himself specially to the position of the 
Protestant minority towards Home-rule. 
Nationalists, he said :— 

“It would be the Nationalists’ greatest and most sacred duty to 
go to any length, short of the surrender of principle, to disarm 
their hostility and remove their suspicions,” 


Speaking for Irish 





ae 
And again :— 

“He confessed that he did not want Home-rule to come in the 

garb of a bitter and humiliating defeat, political defeat, for any 
intelligent and honest section of his countrymen.” 
Incidentally Mr. Redmond referred to a ménority of the 
minority whose political and ascendency interests would 
ensure implacable opposition and bitterness. Speaking of 
this section, he said :— 

“They were only a handful even of the Protestants of 
and he feared they must be overborne by the strong hand.” 
This is “ An Irishman’s ” justification for asking your readers 
to believe that “the only tolerance preached is that of Mr. 
Redmond when he bombastically talked about crushing the 
Protestant minority.” The quotations I have given are only 
short passages from a speech remarkable throughout as a 
proclamation that Mr. Redmond would not accept Home-rale 
if he did not believe that the Protestant minority would reap 
its benefits as fully as would the Catholic majority. Your 
readers can be left to form their own estimate of “ An Irish. 
man’s” methods.—I am, Sir, &c., E. A. Aston, 


Dublin. 


Ulster, 





MR. STEPHEN GWYNN. 

[To tue Epiron or tue “Sprrcraror.”} 
Sir,—Enough of Mr. Gwynn. The correspondence invited 
by Mr. Gwynn’s indiscretions has been most illuminating, 
and Mr. Cambray’s letter in your issue of October 22nd with 
Ford’s infamous reference to the murder of Sir Curzon 
Wyllie brings the evidence against that malefactor up to 
date. Those sort of leopards do not change their spots; their 
skies, yes! but not their minds. The discussion in your 
columns arose out of two violent letters of Mr. Gwynn as to 
what he described as the “insane folly” of Mr. William 
O’Brien: it fitly concludes with Mr. Gwynn, who can only 
bring into court in order to give Ford a certificate of character 
that very Mr. O’Brien whose “ insane folly ” he had asked us 
to recognise. Sir, God help Ireland if “ official Home-rulers” 
enjoy so little wit.—I am, Sir, &c., xX. 





MR. LLOYD GEORGE AT CREDITON. 
[To tue Eprror or rue “Srecraror.”’] 

Srr,—Dives was criticised who fared sumptuously every day. 
Mr. Lloyd George criticises the idle rich, the constant 
pleasure-seekers of whom a Judge said Jately that their most 
profitable occupation was to manicure one another’s finger- 
nails. If Dives had attained affluence hy honest hard work, 
and had then devoted his time to the public service, I do not 
think he would have been blamed, even though he had 
occasionally indulged in a good dinner, or had now and then 
for recreation driven down to a week-end game of golf in a 
motor-car. May not the Chancellor of the Exchequer do as 
much without cavil P—I am, Sir, &c., W. R. M. 


{To tue Eprror oy tue “Srercraton.”] 
S1rr,—One is always accustomed to expect “ fair play” in con- 
nexion with the Spectator, and to believe that it claims no 
allegiance to any particular party ; but this does not seem to 
appear in its relation to Mr. Lloyd George. It is difficult for 
any one (except those who can see no good in any politician 
outside his own particular faith) not to admire Mr. Lloyd 
George as a man who, to use his own words, has “ sprung 
from the people,” and who by his own merits and without the 
influence of family connexions has raised himself to one of 
the highest positions in the State. In these circumstances 
are not the Spectator and its correspondents a little too critical 
with the Chancellor because now and then in his speeches he 
hits out, and sometimes a little below the belt (notably in his 
personal remarks as to you, Sir, which I in common with all 
other readers of the Spectator can only deplore), and are not you 
and they following a similar line of conduct in descending 
also to the personal by taunting the Chancellor because he 
motors and plays golf whilst he denounces these pursuits in 
the case of “the idle rich,” to use his own words? Surely, 
Sir, there is a difference between the man of leisure who 
gives up his whole time to these things, and the man 
like Mr. Lloyd George who by leading a strenuous life seeks 
them as a nerve tonic and in the dictates of health. It 3s 
curious how “G@ minor” in his letter of the last issue totally 
ignores this difference. In publishing the letter signed 
“Working Man,” although you accept no responsibility, are 
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ain reverting to the personalelement? It would be 
find a letter written in worse taste, and the fact 
that it was compiled by a working man hardly justifies its 
insertion.—I am, Sir, &c., G. T. W. 

(We yield to none in our admiration of the man whe “ sprung 
from the people,” and, with none of the advantages of birth 
and wealth, yet wins a great position in the political world. 
We cannot, however, admit fora moment that those who are 
born rich have a monopoly of good manners. We believe, on the 
contrary, that good breeding and refinement of feeling—all, 
in fact, that goes with the description “a true gentleman ”—are 
quite as often to be found among working men as among the 
richer classes,—classes which we, at any rate, will never call 
their betters. The best-bred man the present writer ever 
knew was a day labourer. Our correspondent’s defence of 
Mr. Lloyd George is altogether unjust to the working man. 
We do not in the least grudge Mr. Lloyd George his motor or 
his golf, but we do object to toadying the poor. Demos 
has his parasites like other Kings, but that does not make 
sycophants any the less odious.—Ep. Spectator. ] 


not you ag 
difficult to 





WALES AND ENGLAND. 
{To tue Eprrorn or tus “Srecraror.”’] 
Srr,—In an editorial note at the foot of a letter in last week’s 
Spectator you suggest by inference that “ Welsh attacks on 
England and her people” are habitual in the Principality, 
though “no doubt as a rule concealed by the vernacular,” 
Allow me, as one who has some knowledge of platform speeches 
and newspaper articles in Wales, to say that you are entirely 
misinformed. An attack on England by Welsh speakers or 
writers is as rare as snow in midsummer. I have attended 
scores of meetings in Wales, and have read hundreds of 
Welsh articles in newspapers and magazines. Never once 
have I heard or read one single phrase or word that could be 
construed by the utmost malignity into an attack on England 
or the English, We Welshmen do not attack England. 
Why should we? Even our inability to get Disestablishment 
does not make us attack England, it only makes us angry with 
the House of Lords. We are proud of our race and our 
traditions. We have our historic memories, our own ethos, 
our own differentia. But believe me, we are not less proud 
than you are of the British Empire. We rejoice in its 
freedom, we glory in its greatness, we have given, and shall 
continue to give, to it of our best in blood and brains. We 
have the best of feeling towards our English fellow-country- 
men. But we do sometimes think that English writers, when 
discussing Imperial topics, lay too much emphasis on the 
“ Anglo-Saxon” stock. Would not the term “ Anglo-Celtic” 
be juster and more historically accurate? Ours is a British 
not an English Empire.—I am, Sir, &c., 
A Lonpon WELSHMAN. 





THE OSBORNE JUDGMENT. 

(To tux Eprror or tae “Sprrcrator.’’} 
Srr,—While the Osborne judgment is being discussed on all 
sides, and the question whether it shall be repealed by the 
Legislature, or what is to be done in the matter, is being con- 
sidered, may I call attention to a controversy which seems to 
offer a somewhat striking parallel and contrast at the present 
stage of opinion, a controversy that had continued for a 
generation and was finally laid to rest in 1868? I refer to 
Church rates. 

Mr. Gladstone, Sir George Grey, and Sir Roundell Palmer 
tntroduced the Compulsory Church Rate Abolition Bill which 
passed into law on July 3lst, 1868 (31 and 32 Vict., c. 109), 
and thereby gave freedom from supporting a Church to which 
they did not belong to those who desired it. The preamlle 
of the statute states :— 

“Whereas Church Rates have for some years ceased to be made 
or collected in many parishes by reason of the opposition thereto 
and in many other parishes where Church Rates have been 
> the levying thereof has given rise to litigation and ill 
eeling, 

There is surely a contrast between the action of the statesmen 
named above and their successors in the Radical Party, some 
of whom now would impose compulsion on those whom the 
Osborne judgment has set free in the matter of their political 
opinions. The proceedings upon the Bill may be usefully 


proposed might not be possible in the matter of levies for 
political purposes. 

Mr. Gladstone stated the intention of the Bill as intro- 
duced (February 19th, 1868). He took the case where, upon 
the faith of voluntary promises—they being clear and definite 
in their character—a treasurer had himself become liable by 
a contract for the payment of a certain sum. In this case he 
explained that the object of the sixth clause was to leave 
untouched such power as the treasurer had to recover upon 
the promises the sems which had been engaged to be paid,— 
to leave them within the scope of the general law of ocon- 
tracts. How far the Act as passed did so is another 
question; but by Section 3 provision is made for the con- 
tinuance of a rate where money has been raised and was 
still due upon the security of Church rates, and by 
Section 6 the system and power of levying a voluntary 
rate were preserved, 

Writing of the Act in his “ Memorials” (Part IL, Vol. L, 
p- 124), Lord Selborne says :— 

“All however which could in reason be claimed by Noncon- 

formists was that the payment of Church Rates should for the 
future be voluntary, and not in any case enforced against dis- 
sentients by process of law; and Churchmen were entitled, if this 
were yielded, to have the old machinery freed from impediments, 
—_ ppmane for use in any places where it might still be 
userul, 
Is it too much to hope that a solution of the present difficulty 
might be found on these lines, and that the Radical Party will 
not reimpose a burden upon political dissentients analogous 
to that from which their predecessors in 1868 gave liberty ? 
—I am, Sir, &., Ernest M, PoLiock. 

Carlton Club. 





CROSS-CORRESPON DENCES. 

(To ras Epitor or tae “Srectator.”] 
Srr,—In a review of Mr. Podmore’s book, “The Newer 
Spiritualism,” which, under the title “The Progress of 
Psychical Research,” appeared in your issue of October 15th, 
the writer speaks of “the almost universal assumption that 
cross-correspondences are among the best evidence in support 
of” the hypothesis that “the spirit of Frederic Myers is 
communicating with us through various automatists.” 

Since he seems to regard only their form, I am not surprised 
that your reviewer does not share this “almost universal 
assumption.” The theory in regard to cross-correspondences 
to which he seems to be alluding was first put forward in 
June, 1908 (S.P.R. Proceedings, Part LV.), by Miss Alice 
Johnson. She neither then nor subsequently suggested that 
the form of cross-correspondences can supply evidence for 
identity ; nor has any other responsible member of the Society 
for Psychical Research made the suggestion. Your reviewer 
later on remarks :— 

“Even if such things [i.e., cross-correspondences of a complex 
type] were common, might it not be argued that they would only 
prove that some conscious being was producing them; that they 
would scarcely prove that the conscious being was ‘in the spirit’ ; 
that they would certainly not prove that he was the particular 
dead person that he claimed to be? A cross-correspondence is a 
possible proof of organisation, not of identity.” 

Now, if the form only of cross-correspondences is taken into 
account, I for one should be ready to answer your reviewer's 
three questions in the affirmative, and to subscribe to his 
statement, though rather awkwardly expressed, that a crosa- 
correspondence is not a proof of identity. The utmost that 
the form of a cross-correspondence of the complex type can 
do is to furnish evidence of design. It cannot reveal whose 
the design is. Nevertheless, the fact that the form of cross- 
correspondences can reveal design may have a bearing on the 
evidence for survival. It has been urged against all the 
evidence for survival obtained before cross-correspondences 
began that it consists merely of facts once known to the 
individual of whose identity proof is being sought, and that 
this kind of evidence, while it may prove the survival of a 
nucleus of memories, cannot prove the survival of personality, 
in the sense, that is, of a still active, living intelligence. But 
if—which remains of course to be proved—the complex cross- 
correspondences are the work of spirits, then this objection 
is met; for the design exemplified in them cannot proceed 
from a mere surviving nucleus of memories. 

The strongest evidence of the older kind is:to be found in 
the “G. P.” communications in Mra. Piper’s trance. “G. P.” 





examined to see whether a similar solution to that then 





confined himself—a few trifling exceptions apart—to reciting 
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past facts known to the real “G. P.” The “spirits” who 
eall themselves Frederic Myers, Richard Hodgson, and so 
on, have not only communicated past facts known to the 
real men, but have improved on “G. P.’s” method by 
initiating and repeatedly effecting complex cross-corre- 
spondences, the form of which suggests design, and accord- 
ingly active intelligence in the present. But though the 
form of the cross-correspondences may be evidence of an active 
intelligence, it affords no evidence, positive or negative, of 
the identity of that intelligence. This kind of evidence may, 
however, be afforded by the content of cross-correspondences, 
an element of them which your reviewer has either ignored or 
failed to observe. Negatively, the content, if it cannot prove, 
may render it highly probable that the mind which originated 
and gave it expression is not the mind of any one of the 
automatists concerned in its production. I mean that if, for 
instance, the subject-matter of the cross-correspondence, or 
the idea underlying it, is unknown to all the automatists, it 
follows that not they, but some other mind external to them 
must have originated it. Positively, the content of a series 
of cross-correspondences might afford evidence (I do not say 
“proof”) of the identity of this external mind. How it 
might do so it would be impossible to explain within the 
limits of a letter. I can only cite as an illustrative hint the 
way in which “internal evidence” has served to reveal 
the identity of an anonymous or pseudonymous author, to 
confirm or confute the claims of a reputed author, or to 
expose the pretensions of a forger. A series of complex 
cross-correspondences might, then, I maintain, by their form 
suggest design and present activity, and by their content 
identify their author. I cannot, therefore, agree with your 
reviewer when he says that “a cross-correspondence is a 
possible proof of organisation, not of identity”; nor when 
he says that “all the experiments in cross-correspondence 
would seem to have been irrelevant.” 

I am not claiming that any of the cross-correspondences 
have furnished proof of identity. (For one thing, I do not 
know, and no one does, what would constitute proof of 
identity. Your reviewer's suggestion that before experiment- 
ing we ought first to have decided this baffling problem strikes 
me as rather naive.) I am only claiming that they might 
afford fairly strong presumptive evidence of identity and of 
surviving active intelligence. Asa matter of fact, I do not 
believe that reasonable certainty will ever be reached by 
trusting to any one line of experiment or observation. Many 
different lines will have to be pursued, and satisfactory proof 
of survival will follow only if they all, or most of them, are 
found to converge and lead to the same conclusion.—I am, 
Sir, &e., J. G. PippinerTon. 


{Our reviewer writes:—“I cannot think that my ‘rather 
naive’ suggestion was entirely wasted, since it has extracted 
from Mr. Piddington this most interesting letter. I asked 
for a discussion as to what kind of evidence was valid in 
helping to establish any hypothesis that was put forward. 
Mr. Piddington’s letter is an example of just such a dis- 
cussion. He points out one kind of evidence that is valid 
in helping to establish the hypothesis that the spirit of 
Frederic Myers is communicating with us. But these 
arguments are capable of immense extension and elabora- 
tion; and my point was that they are likely to be of very 
great help to us in judging the experiments that have already 
been made and in arranging those that are to be made in the 
future.”—Ep. Spectator. | 





ACCOMMODATION OF MERCHANT SEAMEN IN 
THEIR SHIPS. 
{To tae Epiron or tHe “Sprecrator.”] 
S1r,—In your issue of the 29th ult. “Seafarer” states that he 
believes the reason we have bad sailors is that the conditions 
of life ashore are improved so much that they will not continue 
going to sea. Evidently he is not aware that as conditions of 
living have improved ashore so have they improved at sea. 
Formerly each seaman had a space of 72 cubic and 12 super- 
ficial feet, now he has 120 cubic and 15 superficial feet. 
Further, whereas formerly his food cost 6s. per week, it now 
costs 9s. for the same period, partly on account of increased 
cost of food, but more particularly because of better quality 
and variety, quality and variety that neither he nor any 
artisan, with whom “ Seafarer ” would compare him, has for his 
ordinary living ashore. No, “Seafarer” must look elsewhere 








for the reason of the deterioration of the British sailor, 
“The passing of the sailing ship” is really the passing of the 
sailing ship from the British to the foreign flag. There are 
more foreign sailing ships afloat to-day than ten years ago, 
Why? Probably because the foreigner is a more reliable sailor 
Almost any shipmaster would prefer a three-fourth crew of 
Scandinavians and Germans to a like proportion of Britishers, 
and it is this ousting of the British sailor that has led tq 
their passing away concurrently with the British sailing vessel, 
“Seafarer’s” “big ship sailing out of Bristol” should read 
“steamer,” on board of which the man in whom he ig 
interested is paid 20s. per week; this, with 9s. per week for 
food, practically equals his artisan at 30s. The artisan is not 
employed week in, week out, nor is the sailor; but there is no 
reason why the latter, if a capable man, cannot put in a 
service of forty-five weeks per annum. While on shore 
he has the same privileges as the artisan; at sea an easier, 
and probably healthier, life. In “Seafarer’s” last paragraph 
he again must mean steamer, not ship, for of these none are 
now built. The steamer, when being constructed, and after. 
wards, comes under the Board of Trade rules. These rules 
are complied with; but, further, whilst in any British port 
this steamer becomes a house, and as such, under the Public 
Health Act, is within the jurisdiction of the sanitary inspector 
at that port. So that the sailor has the double protection of 
the Board of Trade and the Public Health Act. But perhaps 
the best proof that the conditions of a sailor’s life are not go 
bad as “ Seafarer” wishes to make out lies in the fact that, 
though probably exposed to more perils, the rate of mortality 
is lower among sailors than artisans.—I am, Sir, &c., 
New Brighton. LIVINGSTONE HOLMgEs, 





GERMAN MILITARY SERVICE. 
[To ruz Eprror or tux “ Specrator.”’] 

Srr,—I enclose a translation of an extract from a letter from 
a German boy addressed to his grandparents on joining his 
regiment to go through his one year of military service as an 
Einjihriger Freiwilliger, as he is termed in his own country. 
The youth is nineteen years of age, and since leaving school, 
about one year ago, has been engaged as a clerk in a 
merchant’s office. He was what we should call a public- 
school boy, and was when he left school in what would corre- 
spond to our upper fifth class. The letter should interest 
your readers, and will show them how thorough is the training 
that every German boy of the well-to-do educated class has 
to undergo for his country’s benefit—and his own.—I am, Sir, 
&e., NATIONAL SERVICE, 


“TLixpe GROSSELTERN,—...... As you know, I have joined 
an artillery regiment, and our duties are very strenuous. From 
four in the morning till half-past eight at night we are constantly 
on our legs. From 4.30 to half-past six we work in the stables, 
rubbing down horses and feeding them, cleaning the stables, 
harness, and saddles; and we are expected to do it all with such 
vigour that our coats are wet on the outside. Any ordinary 
person would be about done for after that. Then we have lectures 
from the Lieutenant until half-past eight. From 8.45 to 9.30 
riding ; from 9.30 to 10 washing the horses, rubbing them down, 
&c.; from ten to eleven is drill. Dead tired we march off to 
our dinner. At a quarter to one is roll-call. After that again 
work in the stable until half-past two; from three to five drill 
on the horizontal bar or firing exercises; from 5.30 to 


6.30 again stables, feeding the horses, cleaning stables, 
cutting fodder, &e. After that we go home, but scarcely 


have you taken off your uniform and crawled with great 
effort into an undress coat, than you have to sit down to 
study. It is almost necessary to put bits of wood into your 
eyes to keep them open. ‘The last effort is spent in rousing your- 
self enough to have supper, a hard piece of work in spite of the 
hunger, and after that you drop into that most beautiful posses- 
sion of the present age,—the bed! The very thought of it 1s 
simply dazzling. But short is the joy; already at four you are 
again disturbed by that most awful instrument of torture,—the 
alarm-clock, You are really just as tired as you were eight 
hours ago, but you pull yourself together, and once up and at 
work with the horses, sweating as if in a Turkish bath, all sleepl- 
ness departs as if by magic. But it is a fine life, all the same, 
The few free minutes are full of fun, with all the stories the 
other comrades tell of the wonderful things they have done or are 
going to do. And when you consider how healthy this sort of 
life is, I feel jolly thankful that I have strong, straight limbs and 
was able to become a soldier.” 





MR. W. 8. LILLY AND ABSOLUTE MONARCHY. 
[To tae Eprror or rae “Srecraror.”) 

Srr,—In an article on Balzac published in your issue of 

the 29th ult. it is stated that “Mr. W. 8. Lilly exdorts 
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Republican France to return to an absolute Monarchy.” I 
shall be obliged if you will allow me to contradict that 
statement. I am very far from being a votary of absolute 
Monarchy, and have never exhorted France or any other 
country to return to it—I am, Sir, &c., 

The Athenxum, Pall Mall, 8. W. 





W. S. Lrtty. 





SIR HARRY FRANKLAND AND AGNES SURRIAGE. 
(To tae Eprtror or THE “Spectator.”’] 
Sre,—Sir Ralph Frankland-Payne-Gallwey’s letter on Sir 
Charles Henry Frankland and Agnes Surriage in last week's 
Spectator leaves my withers unwrung, since in a prefatory 
note to my “ Lady Good-for-Nothing” 1 was careful to say 
that I had altered the characters and locality and used only 
the main theme of the story (which, let me hope, conveys 
offence to no living person). But it is news to me that Lady 
Frankland was already married at the time of the Lisbon 
earthquake, as it is that “Sir Harry” was Consul then; and 
while not doubting that Sir Ralph has good evidence, I 
suggest it would be worth while to cite it, and so end some 
errors vouched for in books of local and family history, such 
as Roads’s “ History and Traditions of Marblehead” (Boston, 
1880), and Waylen’s “The House of Cromwell” (Second 
Edition, revised by Canon Cromwell. London: Elliot Stock, 
1897). As for the Frankland villa at Hopkinton, I think the 
truth of the matter must be found in some compromise 
between Sir Ralph Frankland-Payne-Gallwey, who seems to 
suggest that there was no such house, and Oliver Wendell 
Holmes, who saw it yet standing, and states that it was 
accidentally burnt on January 23rd, 1858.—I am, Sir, &., 
ARTHUR QUILLER-CovUcH. 
The Haven, Fowey, Corniall. 





.WORDSWORTH “BOOING HIS POTTERY.” 
(To tue Eptror or tHe “Srectatoxr."’} 
Sm—The scornful pity felt by a gardener for Darwin, who, 
as he toiled not neither did he spin, was thought to figure 
among the idle rich (Spectator, October 29th), reminds me of 
an anecdote which I have somewhere come across about the 
similarly unproductive Wordsworth. An old labourer near 
Rydal, who had often seen the poet, had been struck by his 
odd way of spouting his verses out-of-doors. When he was 
thus “ booing his pottery” he seemed to the peasant to be 
quite daft; but his malady was intermittent, for actually he 
could sometimes say “ Good-morrow, John,” just like any one 
else! This may be supplemented by one of the Words- 
worthiana which came to me on good authority. Some thirty 
years ago an aged lady who in her girlhood had known the 
poet told me that he once showed her a daisy besprinkled 
with dew and applied to it the lines which I quote from 
memory :— 
“Small service is true service while it lasts ; 
Of friends, however humble, scorn not one; 
The daisy by the shadow that it casts 
Protects the lingering dewdrop from the sun.” 
I rather gathered that the stanza was composed on the spot ; 
but it is possible that it had been written before, and was 
drawn from the poet by the object-illustration. The incident 
seems to me worth mentioning. It awakened a special 
interest in a grandson of Wordsworth, who told me that it 
was almost, if not quite, the only one of his great kinsmen’s 
poems the occasion of which had been unknown to him.— 
I an, Sir, &c., LioneL A. TOLLEMACHE. 
Penryn, Bournemouth. 





MR. BELLOC’S POLITICAL SATIRE. 
[To rue Eprrorn or THE “Srectator.”’) 
Sir,—In your issue of October 29th I find a review, pre- 
sumably sanctioned by you, of Mr. Hilaire Belloc’s latest 
volume of essays. Among the “ political satires” the one you 
single out for notice and from which you quote an extract is 
the Manifesto of the Simian League in favour of removing 
the disabilities of monkeys. With Mr. Belloc’s sense of 
humour I have no concern. If, being born of woman, it 
pleases him to compare women to monkeys, comment seems 
unnecessary; but that « paper of such high standing as yours 
should in the fervour of its opposition to women’s suffrage be 
led to quote this essay, not to pillory but to approve, is a 
painful surprise to many who, like myself, constant readers of 





the Spectator, have admired the courtesy which has hitherto 
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distinguished your treatment of those who differed from you. 
—Iam, Sir, &., B. E. Suore. 
Emery Down, Lyndhurst, Hants. 


[We do not approve of Mr. Belloc’s analogue, but think it 
distinctly wanting both in taste and argument. We must 
protest, however, against the monstrous suggestion that a 
reviewer cannot give a true account of the contents of a book 
lest he may hurt the feelings of some of the readers of the 
newspaper in which he writes. That would indeed be to impose 
acensorship. When we deal with the suffrage question it will 
be on our own lines, and they are poles apart from those of 
Mr. Belloc. Meantime weare not going to allow ourselves to 
be intimidated in the matter of literary criticism by super- 
sensitive advocates of the suffrage movement.—Eb. Spectator. | 





“PAYING GUESTS”; AND A MEMORIAL TO 
FLORENCE NIGHTINGALE. 
(To Tue Epitor or tug “Srecrator.”’} 
Srr,—It seems to be well known beforehand that far the 
greater proportion of the old people in the workhouses will 
prefer to stay where they are rather than apply for the old- 
age pensions. The reason is not far to seek. Mr. Lloyd 
George talks of the old people being paying guests in their 
relations’ houses. So they may be, so long as they can look 
after themselves and help in the house, but when they become 
a trial and a charge they are not wanted. It sounds terrible, 
but it is true. 

Suggestions, we are told, are asked for regarding a national 
memorial to Miss Nightingale. Being a Nightingale nurse 
myself, may I suggest that homes for the aged should be 
established and managed by retired nurses, with needy women 
to work under them? Management comes easy to a nurse, 
and when she retires from active service she would in most 
eases be most glad to make herself useful so long as she is 
able.—I am, Sir, X&c., One or THEM. 





SUBTERRANEAN PASSAGES. 
[To rue Eprror or tue “Srecrator."’ | 

S1r,—Your article of last week on subterranean passages and 
their uses reminds me of an incident which occurred a few 
years ago while I was examining the basement of Roslin 
Castle. A Hindu lady of distinction was there with her 
children, and accompanied by a middle-aged gentleman who 
appeared to be an English officer. I heard the lady inquire of 
him what was the use of these underground passages. To 
which he replied: “Oh, to fool about in, and that sort of 
thing.” This illuminating explanation was as_ gravely 
received as it was given.—I am, Sir, &c., c 





CONFUC:.US ON THE CONDUCT OF WAR. 
(To tue Eprror or tae “ Srecratvor.”’} 

Srr,—In your article on “ The Teachings of Trafalgar ” in last 
week's issue you quote a saying of Confucius in regard to the 
conduct of war. There is another, which forms Section 30 
of the thirteenth chapter of his “ Discourses and Sayings.” 
As translated by Ku Hung-Ming it runs: “ To allow a people 
to go to battle without first instructing them, is to betray 
them.” Also in the tenth section of the seventh chapter, on 
being asked whom he would have with him if he were in 
command of an army, he replied :— 

“[ would not have him who is ready to seize a live tiger with 
his bare arms or jump into the sea without fear of death. The 
man I[ would have with me would be a man who is conscious of the 
difficulties of any task set before him, and who, only after mature 
deliberation, proceeds to accomplish it.” 

—Ian, Sir, &c., Ropert STEPHENSON. 


Burwell, near Cambridge. 





HEDGEHOGS. 
(To tue Eprron or tue “Sprrcraror.’’} 
Srr,—I read with great interest the article about hedgehogs 
in the Spectator of October 22nd. Allow me to send you the 
following anecdote about a hedgehog that came under my own 
notice. I was staying in North Wales one summer, and 
while wandering in the fields [ came across a dead hedgehog 
near a wood. How it met with a violent death I know not. 
Not far off, and busily engaged in eating, were two baby 
hedgehogs, evidently the children of the deceased. I went up 
quite close to one without disturbing it, anxious to find out 
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what it was eating. I lay down on the grass and put my 
face quite close to it; it still took no notice, and continued 
burrowing with its snout in the grass in the same way that a 
pig does when unencumbered by a ring in its nose. It was 
burrowing up the white roots of daisies, which it ate with 
évident pleasure, its little eyes glittering. I carried it home 
in my hand, and though I had gloves, its prickles caused me 
a good deal of pain. I thought it would interest a sick child 
at home. After it had paid its visit to the sick-room and had 
been duly admired, I carried it out on tothe lawn. On look- 
ing at it, I found to my horror that it was covered with a 
mass of red fleas, I placed it hastily down and departed. 
Meeting the old Welsh gardener and telling him about it, he 
said: “It's just greeting after its mother, it is; and that’s its 
way of showing it.” On coming down to breakfast next 
morning, there was my hedgehog on the lawn, and I crossed 
over to look at it. On my approach it only half shut up, 
and seemed encumbered with something. Turning it over 
with my toe, I discovered the hind-legs and long tail of a 
mouse sticking out of its mouth, which it could not close. 
Whether it had caught it in a fair chase, or whether it had 
only found it a eorpse, I do not know, and no book I have 
ever found throws any light on the subject. Certainly a 
hedgehog, as your article truly says, is an animal whose habits 
and inner life are very little known.—I am, Sir, &e., 
Essex Brenson. 
Little Glassenbury, Cranbrook, Kent, 





To tee Epitor or tue “ Spectaror.”] 
S1z,—One summer evening many years ago I was standing 
in an old rickyard when suddenly a hen leaped out of an 
adjoining bed of stinging-nettles where she had stolen her 
nest in an unusual state of flutter and excitement. On going 
to the spot to learn what was the matter, I found a hedgehog 
in the middle of the eggs, one or two of which were already 
broken and the shells emptied. From that hour I have always 
held that hedgehogs do undoubtedly suck eggs, and that the 
animal I disturbed was in the act of making a hearty supper. 
Possibly the writer and some of the readers of your article on 
hedgehogs in the Spectator of October 22nd may be interested 
in this little incident.—I am, Sir, &c., 
F. H. Bowpen-Smiru. 

Careys, Brockenhurst. 

[ We have received several other letters giving circumstantial 
evidence of the guilt of the hedgehog in this regard.—Eb. 
Spectator. | 





AN ERROR AND AN APOLOGY, 
[To rue Epiron or tHE “Srectator.”’] 
Srr,—I am very sorry to see in last week's Spectator that an error 
has been made in my protest published by you: it should have 
read Religious Tract Society. I am more than sorry that your 
courtesy should have been put to such inconvenience by any 
carelessness of mine.—I am, Sir, Xc., 
Berkhamsted. W. Osporne Briestocke. 
[We are exceedingly sorry to have given publicity to the 
mistake for which our correspondent expresses his regret.—Ep. 
Spectator. | 





RESEARCH DEFENCE SOCIETY AND THE PLAGUE. 
[To rue Eprror or Tue “ Specrator,’’} 
S:r,—In connexion with the cases of plague in Suffolk, let me say 
that this Society has lately published an illustrated pamphlet on 
“Plague in India, Past and Present,” by Lieutenant-Colonel 
Bannerman, M.D., D.Se., Director of the Bombay Bacteriological 
Laboratory. It gives a full account of the experiments which 
proved that fleas carry the plague from rats to man; it also gives 
a full account of Haffkine’s preventive treatment and of the many 
thousands of lives that have been saved by this treatment. I am 
sorry that the Research Defence Society cannot afford to give 
away this pamphlet in large quantities, but I shall be happy to 
send it to any of your readers who will send me seven stamps. I 
shall also be happy to send copies, on sale or return, to all book- 
sellers.—I am, Sir, &c., STepHEN PaGet, 
Hon. Secretary Research Defence Society. 
21 Ladbroke Square, W. 





NOTICE.—When Articles or “Correspondence” are signed with 
the writer's name or initials, or with a pseudonym, or ave marked 
“Communicated,” the Editor must not necessarily be held to be in 
agreement with the views therein expressed or with the mode of 
expression. In such instances, as in the case of “ Letters to 
the Editor,’ inseriion only means that the matler or point of 
wiew is considered of sufficient interest and importance to warrant 


publication. 





POETRY. 


LONDON. 

For me no dark, deserted lane 

With muddy footprints, leafless banks, 
But shops that shine the more for rain, 
The friendly, flashing window-pane, 

And watchful cabs in glittering ranks; 
Those country lamps burn thick and brown 
Beside the lights of London Town. 





That heavy golden plume, flung high 
As though to challenge peering stars : 
The whisk of light where “ taxis” fly, 
And grave Big Ben against the sky : 
The moving lines of brilliant cars: 
The great lifts moaning up and down—° 
All these are ours in London Town. 


Like captured moons the pale ares flare, 
Flicker a moment, dim, and blaze; 

Above each quiet, sombre square 

Through evening wind, on morning air, 
The distant drone of traffic strays; 

Let other cities smile or frown, 

Their magic fades by London Town. 


No other voice our souls ean fret 

With such desire when memory calls ; 
The Empire-circle widens, yet 
Its farthest bounds are swayed and set 

Here, where the flying message falls, 
And all that Empire’s fair renown 
Beats in the heart of London Town. 

Wirrrip L. RANDELL 


BOOKS. 
THE PERSIAN REVOLUTION.* 
No Englishman but Professor E. G. Browne, the Sir Thomas 
Adams Professor of Arabic at Cambridge, could have 
written this None but he conld have allied eo 
generous and romantic a sympathy with the Persians with 
learning so rich and information so studiously garnered. 
No English history of events in Persia between the years 
1905 and 1909 is ever likely to compete with this, even though 
it has been hurriedly put together, and is in some sense a 
tract. Probably in Persia itself nothing so full of instrue- 
tion could be written, for much that is said here could not be 
safely said there; and, further, Professor Browne, who has 
correspondents in every part of Persia, has, we suppose, more 
threads of information in his hands than any Persian. These 
correspondents have turned to him in their time of national 
distress, knowing that he is not only a man of world-wide 
fame as a Persian scholar, but that he has the will to make 
heard in Europe the story of Persian troubles. We fear that 
he reckons the Spectator among the more hardened enemies 
of Persia. But he is wrong. We want to see Persia success- 
fully retaining her independence; we should regret as much 
as he would the absorption of Northern Persia by Russia, and 
should combat as ardently as he would any proposal that Great 
Britain should occupy oradministerSouthern Persia. He thinks 
that many Englishmencovet Persia. We think that he is unaware 
of a striking change which has taken place in the last few 
years in British feeling about foreign policy. The race of 
aggressors is extinct. It is in a very sober spirit that our 
stalwarts talk to-day of painting the map red. They have no 
time to spare for adventures when they have settled the matter 
of defence. But Professor Browne is a Persian, as other men 
are Hellenists; his reverence for Persian literature and art 
makes him perhaps suspect conspiracies against Persia which 
do not exist. We, who hold that much which he says is less 
than just to both Great Britain and Russia, willingly bare our 
heads to his blows. Innumerable facts penetrate our skull 
at the same time, and we know that we should not receive 
them in any other way. Professor Browne tells us that be 
assumes implicitly all through his book that diversity, not 
uniformity, is the higher law, and that the destruction of a 
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distinctive type, such as the Persian nation, would be a loss 
to the universe. We agree. We are under no temptation to 
wish that the races should be grouped under a few central 
Executives and should wear a single type of hats and boots. 
The interest of foreign travel would then be in a fair way to 
yuin. But nations fall not only because they are thrust out 
of place by an exceptional aggressor, but often because they 
decay of their own accord. We believe that if the present 
Constitutional Government of Persia could keep order, there 
would be no more question of the country falling under the 
control of foreign Powers ia our generation than there is of 
Switzerland being engulfed by her neighbours. 

Professor Browne begins his narrative of the revolution 
with a biographical account of Sayyid Jamala’d-din (for con- 
venience we use Professor Browne's spelling throughoat), the 
protagonist of Pan-Islamism :— 

“He ate sparingly, generally once a day, but drank tea, in true 
Persian fashion, continually. He was also a confirmed smoker, 
and so particular as to the quality of his tobacco that he always 
bought it himself. Unlike most Asiatics, he preferred cigars to 
cigarettes. During his final residence in Constantinople he 
received £75 T. a month from the Sultan, who also provided him 
with a house at Nishin Tash, with furniture, and a carriage and 
horses from the Royal stables. He generally stayed at home all 
day, and only dreve out to the Sweet Waters of Europe (Kydghid- 
Khané), or some other pleasure-resort of the Turkish capital, 
towards evening. He slept little, retiring late and rising early. 
He received those who came to visit him with kindness and 
courtesy, the humblest as much as the most distinguished, but was 
chary of paying visits, especially to persons of high rank. In 
speech he was clear and eloquent, always expressing himself in 
choice language, and avoiding colloquial and vulgar idioms, but 
carefully adapting his words to the capacity of his hearers. As a 
public speaker he had hardly a rival in the East. He was serious 
and earnest in speech and little given to jesting or frivolous talk. 
ee ae Much more might be written concerning this remarkable 
man, who, a wandering scholar with no material resources save 
only an eloquent tongue and pen, learning both wide and deep, 
ombined with considerable political insight and knowledge of 


acutely felt the present decadence, literally made kings tremble 
on their thrones and defeated the well-laid plans of statesmen 
by setting in motion forces which he knew how to evoke and 
with which secular politicians, both European and Asiatic, had 
utterly failed to reckon. He it was, as has been already said, who 
was the chief agent in bringing about the Egyptian Nationalist 
movement, which, though defeated in 1882, is still a force to be 
reckoned with ; and he it was to whom the present Constitutional 
Movement in Persia in large measure owes its inception.” 

When many people in a country are inspired with a vague 
aspiration and dissatisfaction only a pretext is needed for 
some formidable movement. The pretext in Persia was the 
tobacco monopoly of 1891. The riots which it caused have 
had no more than a superficial cessation ever since, and they 
grew into the revolution which established the Constitution. 
Professor Browne says of the tobacco monopoly :— 

“That the prestige of England should suffer heavily through 
the tobacco fiasco was natural and inevitable. The Concession 
was iniquitous, and refiected the greatest discredit on all con- 
cerned in it. ‘The Shah, for a comparatively insignificant personal 
profit, needlessly and recklessly saddled his long-suffering subjects 
with an intolerable burden and exposed his country to dangers 
against which she is still struggling, with what success remains 
to be seen. The actual loss of life resulting from the conflict 
between him and his people was considerable, and the amount of 
suffering and inconvenience caused still greater. The Persian 
Government offered £300,000 compensation to the concessionnaires, 
who demanded £650,000, and ultimately obtained £500,000, which 
was borrowed by the Government at 6 per cent. interest from the 
Imperial Bank of Persia on April 27, 1892, thus gratuitously 
unposing on the Persian people, who had been entirely ignored by 
both parties to the original agreement, an utterly unremunerative 
additional yearly expenditure of £30,000, The customs of the 
Persian Gulf were pledged as a guarantee for the payment of 
this interest, and the capital was repayable at the end of forty 
years, And all this for the enrichment of a few greedy English 
speculators and a handful of traitorous Persian courtiers and 
ministers,” 

In Professor Browne's view, this blow to Great Britain's 
moral prestige was followed in 1900 by the first blow to her 
material prestige,—the first Russian loan. In 1902 the second 
Russian loan was concluded, and these loans are still a mill- 
stone round the neck of Persia. In 1905 the first “ bast.”’ 
or taking of sanctuary by the leaders of the agitation, took 
place. But still there was no talk of a Constitutional move- 
ment, only intense indignation against particular rulers, 
particularly ‘Aynu’d-Dawla, which was responded to with 
more oppression and more menace. In 1906 there was a 
arger and more important “ bast,” an en Constitutiona 
large d portant “bast,” and then Constitut ] 
ideas for the first time became defined. They were un- 
doubtedly aided by the contemporaneous revolution in Russia. 








There was a large number of “ bastis ” in the British Legation, 
and Tagqi-zida—the attractive and heroic Deputy for Tabuia- 
told Professor Browne how the Constitutional idea, teok 
shape :— 

“Taqi-zida told me that a Commission was formed amongst 
the bastis in the Legation, which was advised by certain more or 
less Europeanized Persians of the educated official class, and_ was 
also in communication with the ecclesiastica] leaders at Qum,who, 
in turn, were in touch with the Provinces. When the Shah pro- 
mised to dismiss ‘Aynu’d-Dawla (who, on his dismissal, retired to 
Pusht-i-Kuih), some of the more simple-minded bastis wished to 
leave the shelter of the Legation, but this Commission induced 
them to remain, pointing out that only a fundamental reform, of 
the methods of government would guarantee them against the 
tyranny and maladministration of other ministers as bad as the 
‘Aynu’d-Dawla, Thus the demand for a ‘House of Justices" 
(‘Addlat-khaéna) developed into the demand for a Parliament or 
National Assembly (Majlis-i-Milli).” ae 
How the Majlis was summoned, how the Shah bombarded 
the Parliament-house, how the Nationalists withstood: the 
autocracy and eventually deposed the Shah,—all thie happened 
so recently that we need not recall it. We pass to certain 
points which seem to us of particular interest. Por instance, 
Professor Browne tells us, in contradiction of what was said 
on this subject in English newspapers, that the Persian 
Press—the free Press which arose under the Constitution— 
“at its best reached a very high level, and at its worst was 
superior to certain English, French, and American papers.” 
This is a case in which we are quite content to accept. the 
assurance of one whose word is above suspicion. As to the 
responsibility of the Russian Government for the bohavionr of 
Russian officers in Persia, Professor Browne prints seme 
letters purporting to be written by Colonel Liakhoff (the 
commander of the Persian Cossacks), which if they. were 
genuine would no doubt prove the complicity of the Russian 
Government in the aggressions which it steadily disavowed. 


| Professor Browne himself, however, hesitates to acoept the 
affairs, and a sincere and passionate love of Islim, of which he 


letters as genuine. Any discrepancy between Russian deeds 
and Russian professions must, in our opinion, not be attributed 
to bad faith in the Russian Government, but to the faiiliar 
dualism, or rather pluralism, in Russian administration. 

Professor Browne finds it so difficult to believe in the good 
faith of Russia that when he reaches such an incident as 
the admirable behaviour of M. Sablin, the Russian Chaageé 
d’ Affaires, who refused to allow the Russian teoops- at 
Qazwin (Kazvin) to approach Tibran, he is genuinely. pumded, 
He tells us that in his belief Russia’s aim is still to.seenve in 
Eastern Persia a base for her advance upon Afghanistan and 
India, and to arrive eventually at the Persian Gulf. Though 
we hold no such opinion, but, indeed, believe just the contrary, 
we recognise the difficulty of defending many Russian 
actions. 

The weakness of Professor Browne's politival argument 
is that it offers, so far as we can see, no alternative whatever. 
But it is as well in such a situation—when the future of an 
ancient people is at hazard—that Englishmen. should have 
all the sympathy of knowledge. Professor Browne’s book 
will give them this to perfection. We must add a word in 
praise of the exceptionally interesting series of photographs. 





SENATES AND UPPER CHAMBBERS.* 
THE Constitutional crisis of the past year has produced a full 
harvest of works on the problem and its solution. Mr. 
Wontner’s useful treatise on the history of the Lords with 
reference to Money Bills and Mr. Marriott’s Seeoud Chambers 
were followed by Mr. Ramsay Muir's masterly study, Peers 
and Bureaucrats, which we recently reviewed. Now we 
have as a further aid to reflection Mr. Temperley's book, 
which gives us not domestic history but the story of foreign 
and Colonial experiments. A foreign parallel is always a 
valuable basis of discussion, provided it is really a parallel, 
and Mr. Temperley examines as well as enumerates his 
instances. He points out, for example, what is too often 
forgotten, that an Upper Chamber in a Federation cannot 
properly be compared to that of a unitary State. Again, he 
makes an effort to accomplish that task most difficult for 
students of Constitutional law,—to look at. the practical 
working and status rather than the legal or theoretical aspect 
of an institution. He very candidly admits in his preface 
that his views are Liberal, though he does not altogether 


* Senates and Upper Chambers: their Use and Funete tha Modern State, 


with a Chapter on the Reform of the House of Lords. By Harveld W. V. Tempericy. 
London: Chapman and Hall. (5s, net.) 
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approve of the Parliament Bill. It is well that the reader 
should know this, for there is a slight lacuna between the 
Atgiiments of the first four chapters and the conclusions 
of the fifth. Mr. Temperiey seems to us to be anxious to 
make out the Government Resolutions to be a little more 
reasonable than they are. 


’ It is worth while examining foreign practice, because the 
notions of most people on the subject are very hazy. Lord 
Rosebery, for instance, declared that there were only two 
examples of single-Chamber government in civilised com- 
munities ; in reality there are fifty-three. This kind of 
argument, too, is very double-edged; for if we use Costa Rica 
to condemn the single-Chamber system, we might use Servia 
against the bicameral system. But precedents, if fully weighed, 
are valuable, just because, our Constitution having failed to 
adapt itself insensibly to new conditions, we have the task 
before us of definitely and consciously devising a reform, and 
we need all the help we can get. The Federal type of Upper 
Chamber is not of much assistance, for in a unitary State, 
as Mr. Temperley points out, an Upper Chamber exists to 
interpret the will of the people, while a Federal Upper 
Chamber, which represents State-rights, may exist actually to 
oppose it. The English case, again, is in many respects 
different from all others. The House of Lords is the only 
Upper Chamber formed almost entirely on the hereditary 
plan, for even in Hungary about one-sixth of the Peers are life- 
Peers. Again, the House of Commons possesses greater 
powers than other Lower Houses; and finally, the problem is 
complicated for us by the absence of a written Constitution, 
® fach which makes the qualification of the Lower House 
powers more necessary. We have to keep all these special 
citcumstances in mind in examining foreign practice for 
light, for the neglect of any one of them may lead us to a 
false deduction. 

After these sensible prolegomena Mr. Temperley examines 
the types of Upper Chambers at present existing, and in very 
full and useful appendices classifies and amplifies the informa- 
tion.- America has always shown a firm belief in the “ never- 
ending audacity of elected persons,” and the State Senates 
have always possessed very ample powers of control and veto, 
even though it might have been supposed that the Federal 
system would have rendered such control less necessary. No 
sitigle-Chamber arguments are to be drawn from American 
precedents. The practice of the British Colonies has varied 
between wide limits. On the whole, they have shown no very 


great enthusiasm for the bicameral system, and in the new | 


Fed¢éral Constitution of South Africa it was seriously con- 
templated doing without an Upper House. Roughly speak- 
ing, in the Colonies the Upper Chambers are intended to 
represent property and the middle classes, and there is 
generally some property qualification for their Members. 
Financial measures must originate in the Lower House, but 
the Upper House can always reject and in some Colonies can 
amend them. This right applies to all Money Bills, except 
‘those Appropriation Acts which deal with annual supplies 
and non-controversial votes. Disputes between the two 
Chambers are provided for in various ways,—in New South 
Wales by “swamping” with new Members, in Victoria and 
South Australia by dissolutions, in Queensland by the Refer- 
endum, in South Africa by joint Session. Of course, it must 
tbe remembered that the Colonies have one check on hasty 
4egislation which Britain does not possess; there is always 
the Imperial Government in the background to veto an 
extravagant measure. They can therefore “adopt procedure 
for furcing through legislation which England herself cannot 
adopt.” Mr. Temperley thinks that the “ dislike of an Upper 
Chamber seems to be much more real and universal in South 
Africa than elsewhere.” The reason for this is not any ultra- 
democratic theory, but simply the fact that the comparatively 
small and very enterprising white population cunnot at 
present afford human material for two Houses, and able men 
naturally object to have their activity hampered by a Chamber 
which in composition is apt to be second-rate. 

On the Continent there are two special features to be 
remembered. Strong bureaucracies can always nullify an 


Upper Chamber by using the reserve powers of the Crown, | 


and the absence of our two-party system makes the control 
of the Lower Houses over administration much less effective 
Hungary gives us a good instance of an Upper 
Italy has a Senate 


than with us. 
Chamber with a large hereditary element. 








a 
of nominated life-Peers, and France has a purely elective 
Upper House. The power of both amending and rejecting 
Money Bills is maintained, and usually exercised, by almost 
all Continental Senates. The reform movement on the Conti. 
nent in its relation to Upper Chambers bas always aimed at 
liberalising their basis rather than limiting their powers. “ The 
most general reflection that strikes us is that the Continent 
confirms the old Colonial lesson as to the superior strength of 
the elective to the nominee Senate.” The French Senate, for 
example, is probably the most powerful Upper House in the 
world, and it owes much of its strength to the fact that it can 
always claim to be representative of the people. 

Summing up, Mr. Temperley argues that the experience of 
the world shows that an Upper Chamber with suspensory 
powers is necessary in order to safeguard the rights of 
minorities, and that in a democratic nation, unless the Upper 
House is more or less democratic in form, it is certain to be 
unpopular, and in the long run impotent. It is far better to 
have no Upper Chamber at all than to have a weak one, and 
strength depends —so the precedents seem to suggest—upon a 
truly representative Constitution :— 

“ An Upper Chamber which has an absolute veto and a limited 

franchise is useless, because it defends a minority against a 
majority; one that is merely revising but democratically elected 
is useless, because it simply registers the decrees of the majority. 
Between these two extremes the suspensory Senate may claim to 
hold the balance. Its franchise is such as to give some repre- 
sentation to minorities, its suspensory powers not such as to 
enable these minorities to tyrannise over the whole community, 
but sufficient to distinguish the chance will of the majority from 
the designed purpose of the people.” 
This is ably argued, but we cannot say as much for the 
application of his conclusions to the present crisis. He 
wants an Upper House of two hundred and sixty Members, 
half of them elected on the ordinary franchise but in 
large electoral divisions, and the rest made up of a few 
nominated life-Peers and one hundred hereditary Lords 
elected by the total number of existing Peers. He makes out 
an interesting case for the retention of the hereditary 
element, but we are bound to say that, so far as the 
method of providing the elective element goes, we greatly 
prefer Mr. Ramsay Muir's scheme of proportional representa- 
tion. This method is really not the cumbrous thing Mr. 
Temperley thinks it. Having secured this reformed House, 
he is prepared to deprive it of the right of financial veto, 
and to accept the preposterous “ Three Sessions ” arrangement 
of the Liberal Resolutions, the only exception being the case of 
Constitutional amendments. This seems to us to be completely 
at variance with the argument of the book. A “ suspensory 
House” in this sense is wholly different from the “ suspensory 
Senate” in the quotation given above. If an Upper Chamber 
is worth reforming, it is worth gifting with its proper duty,— 
a veto on all legislation (save possibly the finance of the 
year) pending an appeal to the electorate. 

It is a pity that Mr. Temperley should have stultified a 
sound and valuable piece of work by an illogical conclusion. 
The book has not the grip and balance of Mr. Ramsay Muir's 
work, and there is too much loose handling of the word 
“democratic ”; but it is a careful and learned compilation 
which should meet a genuine want. It is clearly and brightly 
written, but we trust that in another edition the proofs will 
be more carefully read. 





JOHNSON WITHOUT BOSWELL.* 
Wuo has not felt a pang of regret for the fate of Cleopatra? 
She has been plunged into an oblivion from which she can 
never return by the same hand that has made her name 
immortal. However many pages of her diary or her private 
letters may be dug up from the sands of Egypt, the sound of 
her name will never call up any image but that of the 
changeling whom Shakespeare created. The real Cleopatra 
has been supplanted by a sham. Such unhappy results are 
inevitable when a great work of art makes a living being 
its subject. The appearance of Charles I. has been fixed 
for ever by the Court portraits of Van Dyck. Boswell’s 
Life of Johnson is an immortal work of art, and to 
lament the fact would be at the least ungrateful. But we 
may perhaps be allowed to regret, what is implied by 
it, that Boswell’s Life of Johnson is so overwhelmingly 


ED 


* Siz Essays on Johnson. By Walter Raleigh. Oxford: at the Clarendon 
Press. (5s. net.] 
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the best Life of Johnson that was ever written. It is a 
marvellous portrait, but it is a portrait so good that it has 
almost suppressed the sitter; and a good portrait is not 
necessarily a good likeness. Professor Raleigh in his six 
essays devotes himself to the question how good the likeness 
js, and though he never shows us that Boswell is actually 
misleading, he exhibits for us pbases of Johnson which 
Boswell has left unemphasised or actually omitted. There 
are fortunately many sources of information by means of 
which Boswell may be checked, and chiefly, of course, there 
are the works of Johnson himself. Far from being, as Taine 
supposed, our “ national food,” Johnson's writings are almost 
unknown; and not the smallest benefit which Professor 
Raleigh bestows upon us is an introduction tothem. Attacks 
on them have been relentless since the time of Jobnson 
himself,—for the comments of Horace Walpole in his letters 
are repeated and bitter; but indeed he seems to have con- 
siderel Johnson and his own entourage too suburban for 
serious attention. The hostile attitude was, however, given 
its greatest vogue by Macaulay, whose essay can never be too 
much admired for its brilliance or too much blamed for its 
superficiality. But the case is expressed even more plainly 
by Tuine:— 

“We vainly turn over the pages of his Dictionary, his eight 

volumes of essays, his many volumes of biographies, his number- 
less articles, his conversation so carefully collected; we yawn. 
llis truths are too true ; we already know his precepts by heart. 
We learn from him that life is short, and we ought to improve the 
few moments granted to us; that a mother ought not to bring 
up her son as a fop; that a man ought to repent of his faults, and 
yet avoid superstition ; that in everything we ought to be active 
and not hurried. We thank him for these sage counsels, but we 
mutter to ourselves that we could have done very well without 
them.” 
Professor Raleigh answers such accusations in a way which 
must delight the most ardent of Johnson’s admirers. The 
truths which he expressed failed to be commonplaces just 
because it was he who expressed them. It is because we feel 
his character behind the truths that we are interested by 
them. Taine’s failure to understand this must have been due 
either to ignorance or perversity, for the charm of Johnson's 
personality is obvious on every page of his writings :— 

“Among all his discourses on human life he utters hardly a 
single precept which had not been brought home to him by living 
experience. The pages of The Rambler, if we can read them, are 
aglow with the earnestness of dear-bought conviction, and rich 
in conclusions gathered not from books but from life and 
suffering.” 

So too the supreme value of his literary criticism comes from the 
P y 
fact that it breathes his own individuality. “To get rid of the 
Jy uo 
affectations, conventions, and extravagances of literature; to 
make it speak to the heart on themes of universal human 
interest; to wed poetry with life;—these were Johnson's 
aims.” It was the literary criticism of a man of the world. 
In addition to this great merit of character, Johnson's prose 
possesses the quality of a style which, in spite of all sneers, 
keeps its place among the greatest in English literature. 

I P u ; 

Nothing can prove this better than a quotation, and we are 
“ P q 

tempted to repeat once more a wonderful sentence from the 

preface to the English Dictionary :— A 

“In this work, when it shall be found that, much is omitted, let 
it not be forgotten that much likewise is performed; and though 
no book was ever spared out of tenderness to the author, and the 
world is little solicitous to know whence proceed the faults of that 
which it condemns; yet it may gratify curiosity to inform it, that 

the ‘English Dictionary’ was written with little assistance of the 
learned, and without any patronage of the great; not in the soft 
obscurities of retirement, or under the shelter of academic bowers, 
but amidst inconvenience and distraction, in sickness and in 
sorrow.” 

It would be absurd to accuse his style of inflexibility. And 
another yet more famous passage, heretical though it may 
be, shows how easy it is for Johnson to abandon his graceful 
dignity :— 


“In this poem there is no nature, for there is no truth; there is 
no art, for there is nothing new. Its form is that of a pastoral; 
easy, vulgar, and therefore disgusting; whatever images it can 
supply are long ago exhausted; and its inherent improbability 
always forces dissatisfaction on the mind.” 

But it is not only from Johnson's own writings that we are 
able to construct a picture independent of Boswell’s. No 
fewer than six biographies had been published before his, and 
accounts of Johnson are to be found in many other places. 
From these Professor Raleigh has extracted much that can 
throw light upon the real Johnson. It tends chiefly to 





emphasise what may be called the *’ non-combative ” side of 
his character. To Boswell, and consequently to us, the most 
typical aspect of Johnson is the public one. We tend to 
visualise him as arguing, lecturing, domineering, over a group 
of his admirers in some crowded tavern. But it wag not so 
that he appeared to all his friends. From Mrs. Thrale we get 
the impression of a much more domesticated monster. - Sir 
Joshua Reynolds, after describing his method of arguniént, 
adds: “That he was not thus strenuous for victory with bis 
intimates in téle-d-tcte conversations, may be easily believed.” 
Even Johnson himself declared once that “ that is the happiest 
conversation where there is no competition, no vanity, but a 
calm quiet interchange of sentiments.” We forget too the 
long years before he had met Boswell, before he had beeome 
famous, before he was regarded, as Professor Raleigh puta 
it, “as a kind of Chairman to humanity, whose business 
it is to ery ‘Order, Order.” If we could lay less emphasig 
upon the more obviously striking of his characteristics, we 
should find it easier to understand his essential humanity :— 

“The cheapest estimate and the most garish portrait of Johnson, 
have captured the popular imaginaticn. The consequence is thrt 
he is commonly looked at somewhat quizzically, as an eceentric, 
or a ‘cKaracter.” Small physical peculiarities, such as may be 
observed in most men, have swollen, and half filled the picture. 
These peculiarities are what rivet the attention of children, who, 
if a man has a wart, cannot see the man for the wart. Tha 

sculiarities of Johnson, it is true, are conspicuous; his portraif 
as been powerfully drawn, and they stand in bold relief ;: but 
other men have no fewer, as any man may learn who will consult, 
not the faded records of other lives, but his knowledge of himself. 
We can know Johnson better perhaps than any other of qur great 
men ; it seems a strange piece of irony that we should make of 
our unrivalled opportunities a bar to intimacy. His sayings are , 
rightly praised for their humour and quaintness, yet, oftenes 
than the sayings of other men, they are merely true. Why. in 
the pageant of life, should we insist on casting Truth for a cdmic 
part?” 































































Professor Raleigh may feel satisfied that these essays wil] dd 
much to correct the mistake. In these days of an unbounded : 
literary frippery, what a comfort it is that we have a critic 
who sees men and things as they are, and does not allow the 
image on his page to be distorted by the fashions and follice 
of the hour. 





DR. WALTER HEADLAM’S “AGAMEMNON.”* 
Dr. WALTER HEADLAM was engaged for some years onan 
edition of the Agamemnon for toe Cambridge ,Unifersity 
Press,"but he did not live to complete it. Here we bave what 
he actually accomplished, the opere in medio defixa avratra. 
This matter Mr. Pearson has put together with an indnetry 
und a skill of which it is impossible to speak too bighly, and « 
the result is a contribution of unquestionable value to 
classical literature. We may briefly indicate ‘ what the 
contents of the volume are. The introduction is apprés- 
mately complete. The story, as modified from the elder 
legend (to be seen in the Homeric references), is given, and 
there is a criticism of the drama itself. The most in- 
portant question discussed is, perhaps, that whieh eoncera 
the dramatic unities. The news of the capture of Troy, eow- 
municated by a succession of beacon fires, arriyed at the 
opening of the drama; shortly afterwards Agamemnon eame- 
upon the stage. The message of fire has been delivered before- 
dawn ; the King and his army appear soon after. A theory, 
has been started that the beacen message was a fiction, the- 
only genuine fire being the last on Mount Arachnaens, ang 
that kindled by Aegisthus as a message to his fellow-con- 
spirators in the city. Dr. Headlam refuses to accept this 
solution of the difficulty ; he prefers the alternative that the 
unity canon was relaxed, and refers, by way of confirmation, 
to an undoubted instance of the same kind in the aetion of 
the Eumenides. In the latter play both time and place ave 
twice changed. But though the introduction is complete ae. 
far as it goes, it is without any section dealing with the text. 
Now textual criticism was one of Dr. Headlam’s strong points. 
It is true that the text was revised by him, but we should 
have liked very much to see what he had to say about ,it. 
An orderly and formal exhibition of his views would have 
been of great interest and value. The annotation ig some. 
what fragmentary. Some attempt had been made to furnisty 
a regular series of notes for this edition. Then there 
were marginal notes in printed copies used by Dr. Headlam ; 













* Agamemnon of Aeschylus. With Verse Translation, Introduction, ang 
Notes by Walter Headlam, Litt.D. Edited by A. C. Pearson, M.A, Cany 
bridge ; at the University Press. [105. net . 
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finally there were contributions which had been published 


from time to time in the Classical Review and the Journal of 


Phtelogy. But when all had been brought together, the result 
was long way from completeness, besides that some of the 
opinions published in earlier years had been practically with- 
drawn. ‘There are very large lacunae. The whole covers only 
eighty pages, and in these proportion is, as we might expect, 
little observed. So on the hundred lines 1000-1100 we 
have something less than four pages, and more than two 
of these are devoted to a full discussion of the legend of 
Asclepius. We.do not mean that this discussion is at all 
toodong. But it indicates the scale on which Dr. Headlam 
intended to coustruct bis commentary, and enables us to see 
how far the accomplishment fell short of the intention. We 
way give a sketch of this note, which supplies an instructive 
view of one side of Greek religion. The original stands 
thus :—~ 

or3e thy bp00da7 

Trav POimevwy avayew 

Zeis améraoev ex GBrAaBela; 
Lhis is rendered :— 

“ One there was that had the proper skill 
Yo raise up from the dead, but hindered will 
Of Zeus the wizard stopped.” 
The key to the meaning of the passage is found in the last 
words, ¢r afraBeia. This means “to prevent the appointed 
poipa: being shindered by the intervention of Asclepius.” 
The various gods had “vested interests” or “spheres of 
influence.” These were often in opposition. So it was with 
Aphrodite and Artemis in the case of Hippolytus. He had 
offended the Love-goddess, and Artemis did not venture 
to interfere with the vengeance of her fellow-deity. When 
Asclepius did so by restoring the dead to life, Zeus interfered 
to preserve the general order. Dr. Headlam makes the sense 
- clearer ry adding an interrogative. 

The verse translation was left complete; but we can easily 
believe that Dr. Headlam would have made modifications in it. 
His corrections, as it was, were numerous. How, indeed, can 
» translator of Aeschylus satisfy himself, especially when he 
has the keen poetical feeling which the translator is known to 
have possessed? We may give as a specimen the famous 
passage of the sacrifice : Arras 58 kal KAn3dvas :— 

“ Her supplications all, 

Her oft appealing call 

On Father, her first years of maidenhood, 
With umpires clamouring war, for nothing stood, 
9 his ministers her father, after prayer, 
Gave the sign—bade them seize her and upbear 
Above the altar—huddling where she lay 
Wrapped in her robes, aloft with courage good 
Kidwise to hold her drooping—and to stay 
‘Those lovely lips with forced impediment, 
Bridles with dumb curb muffling utterance, to prevent 
Curse on his house.—Thus, letting raiment fall 
In satfvon to the ground, her slayers all 
With eye she smote, the dumb eye’s piteous dart 
Auned at each several heart.” 


It‘is vot easy to understand the metrical system. 





SOME SKETCHES BY TOLSTOY.* 
Tuese sketches, which were written in the course of the last 
year, are in reality little else than pages from Tolstoy's diary. 
They describe the incidents of his daily life, his conversations 
with his village friends and with the tramps and beggars who 
gather at bis door, and his reflections upon them. This may 
seem slender material, but what could be more interesting 
than a cecord of the everyday affairs of a man of genius? 
For though Tolstoy no longer describes for us the opera- 
house at Moscow or the battlefield of Austerlitz, his humbler, 
quicter pictures have the same breath of life as his master. 
_ pieces. He makes us understand, by methods which are 
never brilliant or exaggerated, the courage, the honesty, and 
the misery of the Russian peasants. His touches are subtle, 
.and mere quotation must necessarily lose them; but his 
power of calling up a scene before our eyes may be illus- 
trated by these few words :— 
“ Befoce e@lit o'clock I go out for my usual walk. It is a hot 
day. At fiest [ zo along the hard clay road, past the acacia bushes 
* atrendy preparing to crack their pods and shed their seeds; then 
past the yellowing rye-field, with its still fresh and lovely corn- 
flowers, aad come out into a black fallow field, now almost all 
ploughed up. ‘To the right an old man, in rough peasant-boots, 


ploughs with a sohd and a poor, skinny horse ; and I hear an angry 
old voice shout: ‘Gee-up!’ and, from time to time, ‘ Now, you 
devil!’ and again, ‘Gee-up, devil!’ I want to speak with him. 
but when I pass his furrow, he is at the other end of the field” ’ 
But, above all, the sketches are interesting in the impression 
that they give of their author's mind. Much as we may 
disagree with his idealistic theories of government, it js 
impossible not to feel the charm of his simplicity. He has 
some of the aloofness and impartiality of old age, for though 
he condemns the violence of the administration and the luxury 
of the upper classes, he is equally prepared to blame the folly 
and wastefulness of the poor. Here, for instance, is part of 
a conversation between him and a peasant :— 

“T point to his pipe. ‘And how much do you spend a year on 
smoking? Three or more roubles, I daresay!’—* Three? That 
would hardly be enough.’—‘ Why not give it up? ’— How can one 
give it up when one’s accustomed to it ?’—‘I also used to smoke, 
but have given it up... and I feel so well—so free! '— Well 
of course ... but it’s dull without it..—‘Give it up, and the 
dulness will go!. Smoking is no good, you know !’—* No good at 
all.’—‘ If it’s no good, you should not do it. Seeing you smoke, 
others will do the same .. . especially the young folk. They'll 
say, “ If the old folk smoke, God himself bids us do it !” ’— That's 
true enough.’—‘ And your son, seeing you smoke, will do it too,”— 
‘Of course my son too. . .—* Well then, give it up!’” 

The book is adequately translated, and cannot but prove 
deeply interesting to all admirers of the great Russian 
novelist. 





THE FUTURE OF TRADE-UNIONISM AND 
CAPITALISM.* 

Dr. Extot, of Harvard University, has published in the form 
of a little brochure two lectures delivered in 1909 on Trade- 
Unionism and Capitalism. The views expressed are such as 
one would anticipate from a Professor in an American 
University. There is no sympathy for any of the devices by 
which Trade-Unionists vainly attempt to improve their own 
position by doing less work than they have bargained to 
do. Dr. Eliot equally condemns the practice of fixing a 
uniform rate of wages. Where this practice prevails, “no 
amount of personal merit can secure for the young member of 
the Trade-Union an advance of wages. He receives at the 
start the uniform wage, and the veteran who is a member of 
the same union is receiving no more.” With both these evils 
we are familiar in this country, but Trade-Unionism in 
America has developed, to an extent unknown here, the 
principle of the Trade-Union boycott and of the Trade-Union 
label. The general principles laid down by Dr. Eliot go far 
beyond the question of Trade-Unionism and Capitalism in 
relation to one another, and the following passage may well 
be commended to our English Tariff Reformers :—‘ A nation 
protected from competition will soon prove itself unpro- 
gressive, sure to decline when its progress comes to depend 
not on undeveloped natural resources but on the trained skill 
and capacity of the population.” Our progress in England 
already depends mainly on the trained skili and capacity of 
our people, and each year brings America nearer to our 
economic condition, and consequently renders her less able to 
depend upon the artificial aid of Protection. 





THE MAGAZINES. 
THE new Nineteenth Century opens with an article on “ The 
Constitution in Writing,” by Professor J. H. Morgan, who 
laments the neglect of the study of comparative Constitu- 
tional law by our jurists. We have only space to quote two 
of his conclusions :— 

“ Obviously very little of all this organic life “i.2., the Constitu- 
tion] need be reduced to writing. Anything else would be a 
retrograde step; it would make of an organism a mere 
mechanism.” 

“Devolution within these islands is possible—though the 
problems of central and local finance which it will raise will be 
anything but simple—and it might be effected without any serious 
changes in the constitution ; but the moment the larger question 
of Imperial Federation is opened up we shall find ourselves beset 
with difficulties, political, legal, and cconomic, such as are likely 
to prove insuperable.” 

Professor Morgan holds that in an Imperial Parliament the 
Colonies would have to be represented not only in the Upper 
but the Lower House, with results that would strain the 
loyalty of the Colonies to the uttermost. On the whole, 
this article will give but cold comfort to the advocates of 








* Three Days in the Village, and other Sketches, By Leo Tolstoy, London: 
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“Home-rule all round.” Indeed, Professor Morgan-carefully 
and explicitly states that federation is not the same thing as 
devolution, on which he bestows but a mitigated blessing. —— 
M. Eugtne Tavernier writes an instructive paper on the 
French strikes and the “ Confédération Générale du Travail” 
(the “C.G.T.”) He sketches the origin of the latter, the 
character of its chief founder, a printer named Fernand 
Pelloutier, and the relations between the two groups of which 
the “C.G.T.” is made up,—the Federation of Bourses du 
Travail, which are Labour Exchanges and employment 
agencies, and the Federation of Syndicats, organisations 
whose aim is to support strikes and promote corporate 
action. The Bourses du Travail have been. established 
by the financial aid of the Municipal Councils, whose annual 
grants amount to 500,000 francs. As for the methods of 
the Confédération, M. Tavernier lays stress on its consistent 
advocacy of the odious system of sabotage,—i.e., “the in- 
numerable processes by which the working man who continues 
to work in his factory or workshop, though at enmity with his 
employer, makes a bad job of his work, spoiling the goods on 
purpose, wasting the material, and prejudicing his employer 
to the best of his ability.” The pith of M. Tavernier’s article 
is to show that the “C.G.T.” is an amalgam of two elements 
—the anarchical and the reforming—and that M. Clemenceau’s 
policy of leniency was deliberately entered on with a view of 
strengthening the moderate element. On this M. Tavernier 
judiciously comments :— 

“The idea of leavening the entire Confédération with moderate 
opinions which should ultimately outnumber and stifle the others 
and be able to impose their will upon them is ingenious and bold, 
but the success of such a method is uncertain. It means neither 
more nor less than to change the whole nature of a powerful 
organisation which was conceived and built up by the irreconcilable 
enemies of society.” 

—Mr. Ian Malcolm has a lively and useful article 
on “Home Rule All Round.” He effectively 
Radical politicians on their strange lack of logic, after 
finding it impossible to set up one satisfactory and sub- 
ordinate Legislature in Dublin without danger to the Parlia- 
ment at Westminster, in advising us to create four such 
Provincial Diets, and assuring us that thereby all danger 
will be avoided. We wish that he had said something of the 
insane folly of those half-baked Unionists who choose the very 
moment when Home-rule is at its lowest ebb in Ireland to 
acclaim this scheme of federalising the United Kingdom. 
As regards the future, Mr. Malcolm imagines that the two 
protagonists in the forthcoming struggle between a “federal” 
and a “separatist” Nationalist Party in Ireland will be Mr. 
Bourke Cockran, an American corporation lawyer of great 
repute, and Mr. Dillon, the real Nationalist leader—— 
Mr. Francis McCullagh’s article on “Some Causes of 
the Portuguese Revolution” is in the main a spirited 
defence of the Jesuits against the charge of interfering 
in politics. While admitting that the King was apathetic, 
indolent, inexperienced, and unfortunate in his choice of 
advisers, Mr. McCullagh holds that the revolution was 
brought about by artificial causes, and that “it only needs 
a slight shock of earthquake at Lisbon to provoke a counter- 
revolution that will bring back not only the Jesuits, but even 
the King.” His strongest point is the avowal by Republicans 
that the revolution was engineered by Anarchists, and was 

only rendered possible by the peculiar indiscipline of the 

Portuguese. Mr. Walter Sichel contributes a long and 
picturesque paper on Mr. Monypenny’s biography of Lord 
Beaconsfield. 


The National Review is always lively, but this month its 
vivacity is tempered by a more than usual amount of good 
sense. In particular, we are delighted to find the editor 
sound on the question of Home-rule and payment of Members. 
A propos of the concerted movement to turn Unionists iv‘o 
Home-rulers by the incantation of “Federalism,” the editor 
observes that if it means anything, it means the restoration of 
the Heptarchy. According to the Nation, it means national 
Parliaments for Ireland, Scotland, and Wales, but only a 
Grand Committee for England :— 

“In Unionist organs,” he continues, “the Federalist pill is 
gilded with an Imperial veneer, but there is not a trace of 
Imperialism in it, nor is there any jot or tittle of evidence from 
any part of the world, that one of his Majesty’s Dominions is 
prepared to co-operate with the Mother Country in constituting a 
really representative Imperial Parliament and an Imperial 
Government charged with the control of Imperial policy. That 


rallies 











would be an attractive idea, but in any case the disruption of the 
United Kingdom is the wrong way to begin Federalising the 
British Empire. Our so-called Federalists are merely engaged in 
the impossible task of trying to revive the Heptarchy in order to 
get Messrs. Asquith and Redmond out of a hobble.” 

The editor’s opinion of this crazy scheme can best be 
judged by his frank admission that, “if we are to put 
the British Constitution into the melting-pot with the 
idea of recasting it in a Federal mould, we may 
dismiss Tariff Reform to the Greek Kalends.” The 
editorial “ Episodes of the Month” are also enlivened by 
an extremely entertaining pictorial comment on Mr. Lloyd 
George’s contrast between those who liked “blood” and 
those who liked “bloom.” The “Government Shooting 
Party ” is a very amusing and effective retort to Mr. Lloyd 
George’s attempt to create prejudice against the well-to-do.—— 
Mr. Leverton Harris, M.P., urges upon Parliament the duty 
of refusing to ratify the Declaration of London, chiefly on the 
ground that, in the event of war with a Continental Power, it 
assures her supplies of food and raw material, provided 
they are imported through neutral ports, while leaving 
British supplies open to attack.—-—Mr. H. W. Wilson writes 
on “The Shrinking Margin of British Sea Power,” support- 
ing Lord Charles Beresford’s calculations, and strongly 
urging the resort to a naval policy which shall take naval 
affairs out of politics, and fix the British programme of 
new construction for a term of years at two ships in each class 
for each ship annually laid down by the next strongest Power, 
the cost to be met by a loan if it cannot be paid out of 
revenue. The weak point of the article is its absolute and 
exclusive insistence on matériel as the prime essential in 
naval defence.——M. René Feibelman has a paper on 
Leopold If. and Albert IL. in which the contrast between 
the present and the late King of the Belgians is effectively 
brought out. The new Sovereign has indeed made a wonder- 
fully good beginning.——In “ Our Public Schools” a “ Public 
School Boy” makes a strong appeal to his class to “ put 
aside the frantic pursuit of money and sloth,” and “come 
out with all the glory of clean manhood” to maintain our 
Empire and “bring light to our great cities grovelling in a 
loathsome darkness.” 

Dr. Dillon’s long paper on Republican Portugal in the 
Contemporary is in abrupt and startling contrast to that of 
Mr. Francis McCullagh in the Nineteenth Century. He states 
at the outset that his sympathies were on the side of the 
Monarchists as late as September 8th; how complete has 
been his conversion may be gathered from the concluding 
sentence of his article: “The Portuguese revolution is a 
splendid example of the triumph of lofty aims and firm 
resolution over low motives and weak purpose.” His 
narrative begins with a recital of the grievances of the 
Portuguese, and an account of the long and systematic 
exploitation to which they were subjected at the hands of 
the Monarchy and the “ Rotativists.” Senhor Franco’s 
dictatorship was, according ico Dr. Dillon, the outcome of 
Dom Carlos’s tardy repentance; but though the dictator 
himself was honest and of high character, he ruined all 
by his headstrong temper and arbitrary methods. The 
Monarchists were privy to the regicide conspiracy, and 
King Manoel's position was hopeless from the first. Still, 
in Dr. Dillon’s view, there was a chance of maintaining the 
Monarchy if King Manoel had shown fight. His flight 
was the greatest piece of luck the Republicans had.” 
The troops were fuithful, but there was no Government 
and no King. For the rest, Dr. Dillon pays a glowing 
tribute to the humanity and moderation of the Republicans 
—in particular, he singles out the defence of the Bank 
of Lisbon and the Azores “by poor ragamuffins without 
boots to their feet who stood there patiently hour after hour 
with loaded rifles ready to fire on any intruder”—and to the 
high character of the members of the Provincial Govern- 
ment, notably the President, Senhor Theophilo Braga, “an 
ardent positivist and a friend of Mr. Frederic Harrison,” 
and Senhor Machado, the Foreign Minister, “one of 
the most humane, courteous, and kind-hearted men in 
the country.” In conclusion, he declares that enthusiasm 
for Great Britain exists everywhere in Republican Portugal. 
Dr. Dillon hardly mentions the Church in the whole of his 
article, except to observe that the priests were said to be 
parasites living on the people, and that the youth trained in 
the Republican schools were all militant Positivists and fierce 
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Incidentally he admits the weakness of the 


’ 


Anti-Clericals. 
Republic by dwelling on the “absurdly inadequate forces’ 
which carried through the Revolution ——Mr. Ramsay Mac- 
Donald insists on the far-reaching injustice inflicted on the 
Trade-Union. movement by the “statically minded” Judges 
who delivered the Osborne judgment, and urges its complete 
reversal. The proposals:made to balance the maintenance 
of the judgment by remedies and compensations he dismisses 
as futile. “The creation of voluntary funds for Labour 
Representation and Payment of Members are equally beside 
the mark, and are really expedients for obscuring the 
industrial effect of the law as now declared. 
try to make voluntary levies a success.” 

Jerrold sends a lively account of the railway strike in 


France, which, in his opinion, has been greatly exaggerated | 
In support of this view he notes that | 


by the Press. 
except on one day French railway stock did not fall 
but rise, and that, while France was alleged by leader- 
writers to be nearing the brink of the pit, it continued rising, 
in particular that of the Nord, always the highest of-all. 
“The strike week left French railway stock exactly as steady 
as it was before, and the only reason business was no 


brisker was that buyers eager for chances found no sellers.” | 


He admits that, although grossly exaggerated, sabotage does 


exist, though the saboteurs are not to be found amongst the | 


men of the Nord Railway, and have never been discovered by 
the police. In fine, he asserts that the “C.G.T.” is the direct 


result of the long crushing of Trade-Unionism in France: | 
“Sit on the safety-valve long enough and you will hatch a | 


C.G.T.” 


In his “ Review of Events” in the Fortnightly Mr. Garvin 
announces himself as converted to Irish Home-rule in its 
new form of Federalism. He does not discuss the effects of 
the splitting up of Great Britain, nor does he give his views 
on the financial difficulty. The chief attraction of the new 
plan seems to be that it will conciliate Irish-Americans and 
checkmate Dr. Schiemann, who now boasts that the Irish 
and Germans together in the United States “are drawing 
together in a determination to prevent at any cost an Anglo- 
American alliance or entente.’——In the account of the 
situation in Portugal our attention is called to the prophecies 
of the Portuguese Republican Agent in Paris, who foretells a 
Federation of Latin Republics, including his own country, 
Spain, and Italy, in close friendship with the Latin Republics 
of America.——Mr. Sydney Brooks writes an. interesting 
account of Cuba since its liberation from Spain. ‘The 
brightest part of this history’ is the administration 
of General Leonard Wood, whose capacity and honesty 
worked wonders. . This beneficent era closed much 
soon ‘for any lasting good to be accomplished. The 
Cuban Government after the Americans had withdrawn 


became corrupt and impossible, and necessitated a second | 


occupation; which lasted only till President Gomez had been 
established at the head of the State. This new govern- 
ment Mr. Brooks thinks may be successful. Miss Edith 
Sellers has pieced together a portrait of Tsar Ferdinand of 
Bulgaria, which is indeed a black one if it is all true. He is 
accused, among other things, of plotting the murder of Stam- 
buloff—an accusation which we do not believe—and of reviving 


trouble in Macedonia, so that he may have opportunities | 
Mr. | 


of fishing in the troubled waters of the Balkans. 
W. G. Howard Gritten sets out to tell home truths to the 
Unionist Party. He denounces candidates and Members alike 
for their want of energy and unreadiness to do work in the 
constituencies. He is also very severe in his strictures on 
the selection of candidates, money and local interest, accord- 
ing to him, being always put before mere brains. Mr. Gritten 
would have a drastic reform of the election laws, forbidding 
all except the candidate’s personal expenses at elections, 
and he would disallow the use of motor-cars, Mr. 
George Barnes, M.P., writing of “ The Charter of the Labour 
Party,” lays it down that the central idea of that party is 


that unemployment must be dealt with by the establishment | 


of the “right to work.” .He says that the remedy proposed 
is to bring together unused land and capital. A propos 
of the “right to work,’ we may remind our readers of the 
remark of Proudhon, the Socialist, made in 1848: “Give 
me ‘the right to work’ law and I will allow you all the rights 
of property and beat you.” The “ right to work ” once conceded, 
full Socialism—i.e., the assumption by the State of the land 


We decline to | 
Mr.. Laurence | 


too |} 
{ 


————— 


and all the means of projuction—must inevitably follow. The 
opponents of Socialism must fight the Right to Work Bill at 

all costs. Mrs. Rosaline Masson gives us some letters of 

Wordsworth’s to his cousin Mrs. Fisher, whose little 
| daughter's attempts at poetry greatly delighted him. In 
| one letter he speaks of the “inspired little creature,” and 
| advises that she should write fresh words for the tune of the 
| National Anthem. The poet goes on to say :—“ A request to 
this effect was made to myself, from a person high in office, 
| I tried, but could not succeed.” 


“ Ocean Island” which is described in Blackwood must be a 
| truly remarkable place. It is both one of the smallest and 
one of the richest of islands. Situated on the Equator in the 
Western Pacific, it has for neighbours only the scattered 
islands of which the Gilberts form one group. The reason 
why this place has suddenly become rich and populous is this. 
Some one took a piece of the rock of which it is formed to. 
Sydney, where it was used to prop open a door in the office of 
| the Pacific Islands Company. Then it was discovered that 
this stone contained eighty per cent. of phosphate of lime. 
For some unexplained reason, the deposit of guano here 
| has become mineralised. Since the discovery a crowd of work- 
people have been employed in quarrying away the island and 
putting it on board ship, for this phosphate is one of the most 
| valuable of fertilisers.. The account before us is from the pen 
of a late Resident Commissioner, and he tells us that this 
little island, only fifteen hundred acres in extent, has railways 
and telephones, as well as cantilever piers for loading the 
boats. A curious feature of the place is the fringe all 
along the shore of coral spires, running up to thirty feet 
| high, which are so close together that only by the paths 
made by the natives can the barrier Le penetrated. Under- 
ground are vast caves, and in these are stored the water 
which filters through the surface during the infrequent rainy 
weather. Only women are allowed to go into these caves, 
which are taboo toall men. Now for the increased population 
water is distilled. For the working of the phosphates. 
labourers have been imported, who live at peace with the 
original inhabitants; and the writer has nothing but praise 
for the control exercised by the Company, and for their care 
of their servants. He says that during six months only one 
case came before him as a Magistrate, and that was of a 
Japanese who had stolen some stores., Many of the natives. 
can read and write, and they have large churches, which they 
| have built, and which are well attended, American missionaries 
having looked after the spiritual welfare of the people.. Here 
seems to be an instance in which the development of natural 
| riches has brought no harm to the natives. Sir H. Mortimer 
Durand writes his impressions of a holiday in South Africa 
Naturally his thoughts turn a good deal upon the war, 
and he thinks we are too fond of slighting our soldiers. 
A Boer General is quoted as saying to the writer :— 
|“ That is where your strength lay. Your men obeyed 
orders and came on, however hopeless it seemed. It is hard 
to get men to do that.” At Potchefstroom a large school of 
nearly two hundred English and Dutch boys was visited. 
The “English headmaster tells you that the friendships and 
quarrels of the boys seem to run on wholly non-raciul lines.” 
——Mr. Algernon Cecil writes of the profound impression 
made by the Ober-Ammergau Passion Play, and of the 
wonderful quality of the acting of which the tradition has 
| been for so long handed down. The play seems to have 
| remarkable vitality and power of adapting itself to an altered 
civilisation. Gradually the ruder mediaeval, elements haye 
| dropped out. Judas is no longer the comic character who 
appealed to a more primative audience. These modifications 
show that this play is a real thing, not an archaeological 
survival. 


| The English Review publishes the forbidden act of Mr, 
Laurence Housman’s drama, Pains and Penalties. The sordid 
and dreary details of evidence seem so stale and dull that one 
wonders in amazement. what possible harm they could do 
upon the stage. The only pointed thing in the whole is 
| Brougham’s quotation from Milton. At any rate Mr. 

Housman has had a large advertisement for a work which, 

to judge by the present sample, is of little interest.— 
| M. Camille Mauclair, who wrote so well about painting, has 
| now turned his attention to music, and writes an illumi- 
| nating paper on “La Musique Francaise depuis Berlioz.” 
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a tincisientiiati 
In it he traces the development of music in France in the last 
fifty years. During the Second Empire musical taste reached 
a low ebb. Berlioz was neglected ; the music of Chopin, after 
death had removed the personality of the composer, shared 
a like fate; Bach was unknown, Mozart forgotten, and 
Beethoven rarely played. Later on there came the effect of 
Wagner upon the musicians, and even upon the public. The 
composers were infected by the romantic side of his art, and 
also by his realism, which together made music dependent on 
literature and intellectual ideas. This phase has now passed, 
and there is, largely owing to Debussy, a return to pure 
music. For even in his operatic work this composer has 
broken away from the aims of the Wugnerian drama, 
and made the music represent the general feeling of the 
situation without trammelling it by the portrayal of the 
details of the drama. M. Mauclair thinks the peculiar art 
of Debussy is merely transitional, and doubts whether his 
effects, so perfectly applicable to the atmosphere of Pelléas et 
Mélisande, could be of much use in founding a school. 
A return to the classical idea of pure music, though of 
course with all the resources of modern harmony, is what 
M. Mauclair expects. Mr. Ramsay MacDonald emphatically 
demands the reversal of the Osborne judgment as well as 
payment of Members. He warns us that unless this is done 
peaceful Trade-Unionism will give way to a class war of the 
bitterest kind. The writer seems to assume all through that 
the Osborne judgment is merely a product of those who hate 
Trade-Unions, and he entirely refuses to face the fact that 
the bringing of injunctions against Unions is due to dissatis- 
faction from within. The writer also shows the Socialist’s 
hatred of liberty. His only conception of government seems 
to be for a majority to crush any one who opposes it. 





Two very interesting articles from the historical point of 
view appear in the United Service Magazine for November. 
One is the first portion of a study of Gustavus Adolphus by 
Dr. Miller Maguire, and the other an account of Desaix’s 
campaign in Upper Egypt by Major-General Bullock.—— 
More technical is the attempt by Lieutenant Dewar, R.N., to 
answer Admiral Sir Cyprian Bridge on the question of the 
Admiralty Staff. We cannot find space just now to discuss 
this difficult problem, but we feel sure of one thing,—namely, 
that the point upon which Admiral Bridge and his critic are 
agreed is perfectly sound. It is thus expressed by Lieutenant 
Dewar :—* It must be admitted that Admiral Bridge is right 
in his contention that the mental energies of the Navy for 
the last fifty years have been concentrated chiefly on material 
things, while such subjects as strategy and tactics have been 
left toa few individuals or to chance.” Sir Cyprian Bridge 
holds, of course, that the remedy is to restore to the Sea 
Lords, or rather to the Board of Admiralty, their old 
function of high strategy, and to leave the serving of tables 
toa revived Naval Board. Lieutenant’ Dewar wants, instead, 
to supplement the present system by a Naval Staff. 





NOVELS. 
HOWARDS END.* 
THERE is no novelist living on whom one can more confidently 
rely for unexpected developments than Mr. Forster. Surprise, 
whether consciously or unconsciously administered, is of the 
essence of his method. The expert reader can usually predict 
the course of events after reading the first fifty pages of an 
average novel; but it would need clairvoyance of the highest 
order to forecast the ultimate issue of Helen Schlegel’s visit 
to Howards End, and of the premature revelation of her 
attachment to Paul Wilcox. Mr. Forster's story may be 
roughly described as a set of free variations on the old theme 
of amantium irae. In this case the plot is entirely concerned 
with the relations of two families, the Schlegels and the 
Wilcoxes, and the more they fall out the closer they are 
drawn together. Anything more radically dissimilar than 
the two households it would be difficult to imagine. The 
Schlegel girls—the brother is a negligible and contemptible 
youth who counts for little in the story, though his pedantic 
egotism has an amusing side—are orphans, the daughters 
of a German idealist who settled in England, but without 
&® trace of Teutonic stolidity. They are adventurous 


amateurs of culture, brilliant inconsequent talkers, deeply 





* Howards End, By E. M. Forster. London: Edward Arnold, és.) 


interested in music and literature, in the poetry and romance 
of life. On the other hand, Mr. Wilcox is a very prosperous, 
capable, somewhat cynical man of the world. He and his 
sons and daughters have all of them “got their hands on 
the ropes.” They own motor-cars and country places; their 
houses are splendidly and solidly equipped; they appreciate 
comforts, taboo sentiment, and, with one exception, face 
emergencies without emotion or nerves. The Schlegels are 
partly attracted by qualities which they do not possess; but 
the real link is Mrs. Wilcox, a graceful, kindly, distinguished, 
inarticulate, but sympathetic woman, who has a genuine, and 
even passionate, affection for the country place which gives 
its name to the story. . The acquaintance begins with a chance 
meeting, on the Continent. Helen Schlegel, the more 
attractive, impulsive, and undisciplined of the two sisters, 
is invited to stay with the Wilcoxes, and in an expansive 
mood tumbles into love with one of the sons. But Paul 
Wilcox is a weakling, uncertain of himself, and afraid of 
his father, and the attachment is abruptly and violently 
ended before it has reached the stage of an engage- 
ment. Helen’s lack of reticence leads to a contretemps 
which provokes an unpleasant family quarrel, and relations 
are broken off. Relations are resumed, however, whem 
the Wilcoxes, by one of the convenient coincidences of 
which Mr. Forster so liberally avails himself, take a flat 
within a stone’s-throw of the Schlegels’ house in town. This 
time it is Margaret, the elder, plainer, but much more interest- 
ing sister, who is impressed by the Wilcoxes, and, after a 
false start, strikes up a close friendship with Mrs. Wilcox. 
At this point Mr. Forster resorts to a favourite device of his 
to develop his plot,—that of abruptly killing off one of the 
characters. Mrs. Wilcox, who is the victim of this habit of 
literary homicide, dies suddenly, leaving written instructions 
to her husband to present Howards End—her own property— 
to Margaret Schlegel. These instructions he deliberately dis- 
regards as fanciful and disloyal, and his family are disposed to 
harbour renewed resentment against the Schlegels. But in 
spite of himself he is convinced that Margaret's affection for 
his wife was disinterested, and a fresh rapprochement is brought 
about, which proceeds by leaps and bounds until Margaret 
consents to become his wife. Now the Schlegels, in their 
forthcoming, expansive way, had taken up and encouraged a 
half-baked young clerk with literary aspirations whom they first 
met at a concert. Leonard Bast is married to an undesirable 
wife with a past; his manners are uncouth and his character 
lamentably weak. But he has a romantic side to him, and 
the kindly, if injudicious, patronage of the Schlegels brings 
a ray of sunshine into his sordid life. This friendly interest, 
however, brings the Basts into contact with the Wilcoxes, and 
on the eve of Margaret’s marriage leads to a painful disclosure 
of the previous relations between Mrs. Bast and Mr. Wilcox, 
and to an extraordinary act of self-sacrifice on the part of 
Helen Schlegel. The sequel is concerned with the unflinching 
way in which Margaret, belying the “ sloppiness ” of her early 
career, uses the weapon of her knowledge to conquer her 
husband and rescue her sister from social outlawry. The 
situation is not a pleasant one; but it is impossible to deny 
the extreme cleverness with which Mr. Forster has utilised the 
lapse of Henry Wilcox to balance that of his sister-in-law, 
though we cannot bring ourselves to regard the latter as 
probable. Again, the sudden elimination of the wretched 
Leopard Bast is grotesquely contrived. The handling of 
incident is perbaps Mr. Forster's weakest point: it is often 
forced, artificial, and violent. There is no inevitable march in 
the progress of his story; it moves by jerks, though in 
between the jerks the movement is natural enough. He is at 
no pains to practise self-effacement, and reveals his prejudices 
at every turn. But if his defects are exasperating, his qualities 
are remarkable,—vivid characterisation, a happy command of 
dialogue, and a freakish humour, © The clash of modern culture 
and modern materialism has seldom found a vivid 
interpreter. There are many scenes in this story that will 
abide in the memory, but the best of all is the description 
of a performance of Beethoven's C minor Symphony in 
Queen's Hall. 


more 





The Land of His Fathers. By A. J. Dawson. (Constable and Co 
6s.)—Harry Ayres, who is described as “a modern Canadian,” 
comes over to the Old Country and sees not a little that astonishes 


and grieves him. He makes the acquaintance of a certain Baily, 





one of the “idle rich,” if a man who lives beyond his means may 
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be so called. And he picks up out of the gutter one Montagu 
Waite, a friend of former days, whom extravagance and folly have 
submerged in the lowest deep. Thanks to these two, his eyes 
are opened; he sees that there is something seriously wrong in 
the “land of his fathers,” and here we have the story of how he 
tries to set it right. In fact, this is a “condition of England 
book,” one of the class of which we find an early example in 
Disraeli’s “Sybil.” Nor is it only the gulf between rich and 
poor that disturbs Harry Ayres; he cannot endure the 
attempts which philanthropy makes, it may be said, to 
bridge it over. The kindly disposed give money, and in most 
cases the money does more harm than good. You want to 
make a man better and stronger, not to be content with giving 
hhim something to eat and drink and a roof over his head. 
Now all this is very well put. There is special subtlety in 
the drawing of the reclaimed outcast Waite. And as there are 
many people who read no books to speak of outside fiction, Mr. 
Dawson is quite justified in putting what he has to say in this 
form. But we have one or two criticisms tomake. Thus he holds 
up to ridicule a smooth-speaking parson, who patronises but does 
mot help the hero’s scheme. Very good; but when we are told 
‘that he pays his hard-working curate £80 a year we protest. Such 
a stipend is impossible; the idea is borrowed from the fiction of 
fifty years ago. The most serious mistake of all is, we think, the 
character of Grace Porlock. It is difficult to imagine how a woman 
of such strength of will could have fallen so low. 

The Glad Heart. By E. Maria Albanesi. (Methuen and Co. 
4s.)—A drama can scarcely be counted a success if the dramatist 
‘does not make it quite clear who is to be regarded as the hero or 
theroine. Margaret Marillier is, we presume, the “ glad heart,” for 
she preserves an indomitable cheerfulness, in the world and in her 
home, however adverse her circumstances,—the last thing that we 
hear her say is, “Of course I had to pop my pearls.” But Ellen 
Temple is the principal character. It is her struggle with life 
that really interests us, And then, as if further to perplex us, 
the author gives us as a frontispiece the picture of a certain 
“*Mary,” Margaret's eldest daughter, the best and nicest of 
«hildren, it is true, but not a heroine. But, however this may be, 
The Glad Heart is an excellent story. The rival heroines, if we 
anay so describe them; Richard Franley, brother of Margaret and, 
as he becomes almost against his will, lover of Ellen, reserved, 
strong, and dominated by the sense of duty; the wilful Lord 
Norchester ; Lady Norchester, the lowly born woman whom he has 
unarried,—are ail fine studies. Minor characters, too, notably 
Margaret's three children, are well drawn. Madame Albanesi has 
never, we think, done better. 

ReapaBLte Novews.—Sir Hender O’llalloran, V.C. By Harold 
Vallings. (J. W. Arrowsmith. 6s.)—A modern story of which 
the hero is a gallant and adventurous Irishman. Mar. By 
Katherine Cecil Thurston. (Hutchinson and Co. 6s.)—The story 
of a Russian Princess who disguises herself as a youthful painter 
of the male sex and has numerous adventures in Paris. The 
Broken Sword. By Morice Gerard. (Hodder and Stoughton. 6s.) 
—This is a spirited story of the critical time when the invitation 
to William of Orange from the great English nobles was in 
ywreparation.——The Amazing Mutes. By Ward Muir. (Stanley 
Paul and Co, 6s.)—This is a very amusing little comedy, worked 
up out of “a week in lovely Lucerne.” The Pilgrim. By Arthur 
Lewis. (W. Blackwood and Sons. 6s.)—A story of the days of 
Hildebrand. The Pope and his surroundings interest ; but we do 
mot care about the “ Pilgrim” and his love affairs; nor can we 
believe in the least in Angharad’s disguise. 

















SOME BOOKS OF THE WEEK. 





[Under this heading we notice such Books of the wesk as have not been 
weserved Jor review wm other forms. } 


The Minority Report: a Criticism. (P. S. King and Son. 6d. 
net.)—A summary of this pamphlet appeared in the Times of 
June 19th. We recommend to our readers a careful study of the 
whole document, There is no need to repeat here arguments 
which have been urged more than once in the columns of the 
Spectator. It will suffice to quote an epigrammatic sentence 
which puts the case in just fourteen words: “They profess to be 
able to cure pauperism by making every one a pauper.” 


Carlyle’s Lectures on Hero-Worship. Edited by P. C. Parr. (The 
Clarendon Press. 23, 6d.)—Mr. Parr has written an excellent 
introduction in which he puts before us very clearly Carlyle’s 
central thought, and makes some instructive special criticism on 
the embodiment which it found in these six lectures. It was a 
protest against the habit of thonght which may be said to have 
culminated in Henry Thomas Buckle with his “History of 








Civilisation,”—to Buckle the individual man was nothing, the age 
everything. Now we may take it as a protest against Socialism ; 
the Socialist scheme absolutely excludes the hero and the heroic. 
Carlyle’s weakness is when he “condescends on particulars.” His 
heroes do not command universal reverence; it would be im. 
possible to say that they satisfy his own definition,—“a man of 
intellect, of real not sham intellect, is by the nature of him like. 
wise a man of nobleness, a man of courage, rectitude, pious 
strength.” Try Rousseau and Burns by this standard—they are 
the examples of the “ Hero as Man of Letters ”"—and what would 
be the verdict ? And Napoleon in the “Hero as King”! Carlyle 
himself when comparing Napoleon with Cromwell almost gives 
away his case. 





Melanesians and Polynesians. By George Brown, D.D. (Mae. 
millan and Co. 12s. net.)—Dr. Brown modestly describes in his 
preface his qualifications for writing this book. He has spent 
nearly fifty years in the East and West Pacific; fourteen of these 
were spent in Samoa, and five in New Britain. All the other 
important groups have been visited from time to time. One 
result has been the power to speak four of the languages, those 
of Samoa, Tonga, Fiji, and New Britain; another the collection 
of such a mass of knowledge about life in the Pacific islands as 
could hardly be equalled. The reviewer cannot pretend to do 
anything more than call attention to the very remarkable volume 
in which the acquisitions and experiences of nearly half-a- 
century of strenuous work are described. We may take as an 
example what Dr. Brown has learnt about cannibalism. The 
cannibal, he thinks, is not more savage than those who do not follow 
the practice. Yet he does not hold that the practice arose from 
scarcity of other flesh food. “It is generally a semi-sacred rite, and 
in most cases is practised to discharge an obligation to the dead.” 
Sometimes it is used as a satisfaction to offended dignity. In 
Viti Levu a certain tribe had affronted the ruling chief of the 
district,and were condemned to die. Every year a family were eaten, 
their home destroyed, and the site planted with a kind of tare 
(calladium esculentum). This served as a vegetable for a similar 
feast in the following year, when another family underwent the 
same fate. In the end a few survivors were pardoned. Marriage 
customs show, of course, many strange things. In island 
girls destined to be the wives of chiefs are kept for years in huts 
which they are never permitted to leave. Then there is the 
curious division of classes in the same village. In New Britain 
and elsewhere there are the Pikalaba and Maramara living 
together, each with a totem of its own. No Pikalaba or Mara- 
mara man may marry a woman of his own class; all the children 
follow the class of the mother. Some of the customs are 
apparently not traditional, but invented for obvious purposes. 
Such is the Dukduk, with its curious initiations, feasts, &c. “The 
impression made on my mind was that the principal object 
appeared to be to extort money from every one else who was not 
a member, and to terrify women and those who were not initiated.” 
And Dr. Brown is an impartial observer. The volume is amply 
illustrated with many striking photographs. 


one 





The Sea Kings of Crete. By the Rev. James Baikie. (A. and C. 
Black. 7s. 6d. net.)—Mr. Baikie has not, we gather, wielded the 
explorer’s spade with his own hands, but he has taken great pains, 
it is evident, to study, compare, and generally appreciate the work 
of those who have. In fact, he has performed the useful function 
of popularising the material to be found in many original 
authorities, whether in book shape or the papers of archaeological 
journals and Proceedings of learned Societies. He devotes his 
first chapter to the legends. We are not quite sure that, told as 
they are here in the old fashion, they are helpful. Some selec- 
tion might have been profitably made. The Herodotean story of 
why the Cretans refused to help in repelling the Persian invasion 
is much to the point (it would have made the quotation easier to 
understand if “the Greeks” had been substituted for “they” im 
line 31), but the picturesque details of the Theseus legend might 
have been retrenched. The second chapter is given to “The 
Homeric Civilization,” and is a distinctly useful contribution to 
the subject. Mr. Baikie finds in the society pictured in the 
lliad and the Odyssey a condition of things which came between 
that of which the remains have been discovered in Crete and that 
which we see in the historical period beginning, we may say, about 
800 B.C. It was the last stage of the Aegean civilisation, and was 
swept away by the Dorian invasion. An account of Schliemann 
and his work very properly follows,—Schliemann was a pioneer 
the movement which has made the wild legends of the Cretan 
dominion into sober fact. We thus arrive at the main subject of 


the book. The Palace of “Broad Knossos” is described in chaps. 
4 and 5, “ Phaesta, Hagia Triada, and Eastern Crete” 


Then we have an account of the relation between Crete and 
t the 


in chap. 6. 


Egypt, with reference to the less certain links which connec 
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Minoan age with Mesopotamia. The historical sketch is naturally 
concluded by an account, necessarily speculative, of the fall of the 
Minoan Empire. When it happened, who brought it about, we do 
not know ; but it is as clear as if we found it recorded in unquestion- 
able documents that it was sudden. The final chapters are given 
to a description of the culture, and life in general of the 
Minoan period. This is a very useful summary of a great 
subject. eae 
A Man-of-War in the East Indies. By A. W. Furness. (The 
net oo Furness and his shipmates 
went out in the ‘Sappho’ to recommission the ‘Proserpine’ at 
Aden. The service for which this ship was meant 
blockade of the Somali coast and the prevention of gun-running. 
This blockade seems tu but though sister-ships made 
eaptures, such luck did not fall to the lot of the ‘ Proserpine.’ 
i) smuggiers were cau ght, mut nothing more. oubdtiess 1e 
Some 1 t, but nothing more. Doubtl th 
were relaxed. Still, Mr. 
he gives us what we may 


Westminster Press. 53 
was the 


be effec tual ; 


business would revive if the vigilance 
Furness has an interesting story to tell ; 
call a photographic picture of life on board ship. Aden, Muscat, 
Bombay, and Colombo were among the places visited. It is an 
excellent thing to introduce British readers to this side of their 
countrymen’s life ; and we hope that the “ Log” Series to which 
this yolume belongs is prospering as it deserves. 


What Editors Want. By Max Rittenberg and Patricia Hoey. 
(Guilbert Pitman. Is. and Is. 6d. net.)—The author 
at the pains to collect from the editors of some seventy dailies, 
weeklies, and monthlies some hints as to what is likely to be 
welcome from the “ free-lance,’—the writer, that is, who is not 
attached to any is ready to place his work where 


’s have been 


periodical, but 


hecan. This kind of literary exchange may quite probably be 
useful. Really good things may easily be wasted if they are sent 
in the wrong direction. Nor is it enough for an editor to say, 
“Read my magazine or m paper,” for there are obvious difficulties, 


not to speak of the possibility that something different might be 
welcome.——From the same publisher we have How to Write for 
the Press, by E. P 
to one kind of contribution 
for reporting all kinds of events.” 

as to style, &c., and then descends 
the reporter as to what he should describe, 


Davies (same prices). Mr. Davies limits himself 
He gives “comprehensive instructions 
First he supplies general hints 

to particulars, and instructs 
the opening ofa 
town hall or a railway,a Royal visit, a coming-of-age festivity, a 
All the 


ball, a trial in Court, a rv ng, a cricket match, ce. 


counsel seems to be sensil 








New Epitions.—The Four Georges. By W. M. Thackeray. 
{A. and C. Black. 5s. net.)—This edition is handsomely illus- 
trated with portraits in colour of the four Kings and with other 
pictures. Pages from a Journal, and other Papers. By Mark 
Rutherford. (H. Frowde. 2s. 6d. net.) ——George Alfred Henty. 
By G. Manville Fenn. (Blackie and Son. 3s. 6d. net.) 
Sylvia’s Lovers. By Mr Illustrated by M. V. Wheel- 
house. (George Bell and Sons. 3a. 6d. net.)——In the uniform 
edition of “Novels by F. Marion Crawford” (Macmillan and Co., 











Gaskell. 





3s. 6d. per vol.), The Primadonna and The Diva’s Ruby. In 
the similar edition of “ Novels by Rosa Nouchette Carey ” (same 


Sunny Side of the Hill, 


publishers and same price), The 








MaGaztnes AND Serta Pusiications.—We have received the 
following for November:—The Century, the Pall Mall Magazine, 
St. Nicholas, the Review of Reviews, Harper's Magazine, the Windsor 
Magazine, the Uniled Service Magazine, the Outlook, the Girl’s Own 
Paper, the Educationa! Review, Old Law Miscellany, the Vineyard, the 
Journal of the Marine Bio'ogica! Association, the Cornhill Magazine, 
the Author, Current Lite-ature, the Ironmonger, the East and the West, 
Baily’s Magazine, the At!intic Monthly, the North American Review, 
the Parents’ Review, the State, the Open Court, the Church Quarterly 
Review, the English Church Review, the Expository Times, Metal, 
the Munsey, the Illustrated Pouliry Record, the Book Monthly, the 
Dominion Medical Month!y, the Englishwoman, the Estate Magazine, 
Travel and the Journal of Education, the University 
Mogazine, the Geographical Journal, the Local Government Review, 
Science Progress, Everybody's Story Magazine, the Treasury, the Sunday 
at Home, the Boy's Own Sead the Law Quarterly Review, Peru 
of To-day, the World's Work, Nash's Magazine, Scribner's Magazine, 
Cassier's Magazine, the Forwm, the Socialist Review, the United 
Empire, the School World, the Tramp, the Ozford and Cambridge 
Review, the Home Counties Magazine, the English Historical Review, 
the Scottish Historical Review, the Columbia University Quarterly, 
the Manchester Quarterly, the Irish Church Quarterly, the Sociological 
Review, the Financial Review of Reviews, the Infernational Journal of 
Ethics, the Ecclesiastical Review, the Nation in Arms, the Transactions 
of the Baptist Historical Scciety, the American Journal of Mathematics, 
the Louvre, the World’s Commercial Products (Part L.), the Wonders 
of the Wor'd (Part [I 


Exploration, 
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Autremer (J. D’.), The Japanece Empire and its Economic Conditions, 8vo0 
(Unwin) net 
Bangs (J. K.), Mollie and the Unwiseman Abroad, 8vo ..( Lippincott) 
Barbour (R. H.), The Golden Heart, 8vo (Lippincott) net 
Barlow (M.), Life of William Hag ser Barlow, Dean of Peterborough, 8vo 
(G. Allen) net 
Blease (W. L.), The Emancipation of English Women, 8vo (Constable) net 
Bradley (C.), Good Sport Seen with Some Famous Packs, 1835-1910, roy Svo 
(Routledve) net 
(S.S.U.) net 
(Maemiilan) net : 
(Hutchinson) 


Briggs (M. H.), A Child’s Year with Nature, er Svo 
Bruce (Sir C.), The Broad Stone of Empire, 2 vols, 8vo 
Burgin (G. B. ), This Son of Adam, cr 8vo 

Burton (J. W.), The Fiji of To-day, 8vo (C. H, Kelly) net 
Campbell (C.), Two Theban Princes, cr 8vo ..... (Oliver & Boyd) net 
Campbell (W.S.), What shall I Recite? 12m» (R. J. James) 
Cavalry Taught by Experience, by “ Notrofe,"’ 8vo (H, Rees) net 
Chesterton (G, K:), Alarms and Discursions, 12mo (Methuen) 
Clayton (J.), Leaders of the People, 8vo (Secker) net 
Cobb (C. 8.), The Rationale of Ceremonial, 1540-1543, roy Svo |. (Longmans) 
Coburn (A. L.), New Y ork, folio _ kworth) net 
Combe (Mrs. K. ), Seekers All, cr 8vo . Blackwood) 
Conybeare (E.), Highways and Byways in Cambridge and E xy ( Macmillan) 
Currey (E. H.), Sea Wolves of the Mediterranean, 8vo (J. Murray) net 
Deland (M.), The Way to Peace, 8vo (Harper) 
Denvir (J.), The Life Story of an Old Rebel, cr Bvo (Sealy & Bryers) net 


Dewey (J.), How We Think, 8vo (D. C. Heath) 
Dey (F. Van R.), A Gentleman of Quality, er 8vo (Cassellj 
Drinkwater (H. }, A Lecture on Mendelism, roy 8vo (Dent) net 


Dudden (F. H.), Christ and Christ's Religion, 8vo (T. & T. Clark) net 
Dudeney (Mrs. H.), A Large Room, er 8vo (Heinemann) 
Dyer (F. L.) and Martin (T, C.), Edison, his Life and Inventions, 2 vols, 8vo 
(Harper) net 
Earle (M.), Juana of Castile: a Poem, cr 8vo (Heinemann) net 
Edwards (Miss B.-), Unfrequented France, 8vo (Chapman & Hall) net 
Entwistle (E. E.), Through the Gate Beautiful, cr 8vo (Jarrold) net 
Fifty-two Stories of Classic Heroes, cr 8vo (Hutchinson) 
Fifty-two Stories of the Sea, cr 8vo ‘Hutchinson) 
Forbes (J.), Master Rough-head, roy mo (Harrap) net 
Forman (H. J.), In the Footprints of Heine, 8vo Constable) net 
Fothergill (E.), Five Years in the Sudan, 8vo... (Hurst & Blackett) net 
Furness (W. H.), The Island of Stone Money, Svo Lippincott) net 
Gannon (J. P.), ~ Plaint of the English Muse, roy limo (K. Panl) net 
Goodwin (M. W.), Veronica Playfair, er 8vo (Warne) 
Granger (M. E.) whe Black Letter Saiuts of the Prayer Bo ok (Dent) net 
Hall (E. K.), Ports and Fair Haven s, 12mo ). Mathews) net 
Hamilton (A. M.), The Intimate Life of Alexander Hamilton, 8vo 
(Duckworth) net 
Hare (C.), The Romance of a Medici Warrior, 8vo (3S. Paul) net 
Harper (J. W.), The Social Ideal and Dr, Chalmers’ Contribution to 
Christian Economic 8, 8vo (Macniven & Wallace) net 
Hawes (W.), Two Waifs in Cloud-Land, er 8vo (W. Seott) net 
Hayter (A.), The Profitable Imbroglio, cr 8vo (Duckworth) 
Heston (W.), A Bluestocking in India, er Svo A. Melrose) net 
Hiss (P. H_) and Zinsser (H.), Text-book of Bacteriology (Appleton) net 
Hodgson (F. C.), Venice in the 13th and Lith Centuries, 8vo (G. Allen) net 
Holme (C.), Peasant Art in Sweden, Lapland, and Iceland, folio (Studio) net 
Hooker (M.), Behind the Scenes in Peking, er 8vo (J. Murray) net 
Howells (W. D.), Imaginary Interviews, cr 8vo Harper) net 
Hugessen (R. K.-), Fairy Tales for My Gran Ichildren, cr 8vo (Simpkin) 
Hutten (Baroness von), The Green Patch, er 8vo (Hutchinson) 
Jackson (V.), English Melodies from the 15th to the 18th Century, 8vo 
(Dent) net 
James (G.), Green Willow, and other Japanese Fairy Tales (Macmillan) net 
James (R. A. S.-), An Englishman in Ireland, 8vo (Dent) net 
Johnston (W.) and West (P.), The Innocent Murderers, cr 8vo (Low) 
Kellerman (I.), Complete Grammar of Esperanto, cr 8vo (D. C. Heath) 
Kelman (J.), Ephemera Eternitatis, roy 16mo.. (Hodder & Stoughton) net 
Kennet (R. H.) and Others, Early Ideals of Righteousness (T, & T. Clark) net 
Kingsley (R. G.), In the Rhone ‘Country, er 8vo . (G, Allen) net 
Kittel (R.), The Scientific Study of ‘ the Old Testame nt, er 8vo 
(Williams & Norgate) net 
Klingenstein (L.), The Great Infanta Isabel, Sovereign of the Netherlands, 
8vo ... (Methuen) net 
Lake (E. F. ), Composition and Heat Treatment of Steel, 8vo (Hill) net 
Law (E.), Shakespeare as a Groom of the Chambers, 4to . .. (Bell) net 
Law (E.), Valsing on Ice, 12mo .. ‘ ‘ ‘ (H. Rees) net 
Lea (J.), Cruisers in the Clouds, 4to ... (Gardner & Darton) 
Lea (J.), Danger Signals, 4to wee ‘ (Gardner & Darton) 
Leadbeater (C. W.), The Inner Life, 8vo (Theosophical Pub. Soc.) net 
Little (A.), Gleanings from Fifty Years in China, 8vo (Low) net 
Lockyer (Sir N. and W. L.), Tennyson as a Student and Poet of Nature, 
cr 8vo (Macmillan) net 
Lowry (8S. C ), Hy mns and Spiritual Songs, cr 8v (Longmans) net 
MacCarthy (D.) and Russell (A.), Lady Joha Russ sll: a Memoir, 8vo 
(Methuen) net 
McClintock (W.), The Old North Trail, 8vo (Macinillan) net 
McCracken (H. N.), An Introduction to Shakespeare ... (Macmillan) net 
Maczregor (W. M.), Some of God's Ministries, cr 8vo (T. & T. Clark) net 
Magnus (Sir P.), Educational Aims and Efforts, 1880-1910 (Longmans) net 
Mare (W. De La), The Three Mullamulgars, cr 8vo (Duckworth) net 
Marriott (J. A. R.), English Political Institutions, cr 8vo (Clarendon Press) 
Mecklenburg (Duke of), In the Heart of Africa, roy 8vo (Cassell) net 
Melville (H, and L.), The Seasons : an Anthology (Williams & Norgate) net 
Memorials of Old Durham, 8vo (G. Allen) net 
Mitford (B.), A Dual Resurrection, cr 8vo (Ward & Lock) 
Montrésor (F. F.), Through the Chrysalis, er 8vo (J. Murray) 
Moore (F. F.), The Commonsense ( ‘ollector, 8vo (Hodder & Stoughton) net 
Mumby (F. A.), The Romance of Bookselling, 8vo . (Chapman & Hall) net 
Murray (I), Complete Text Book of Physical Exercises, 4to (Simpkin) net 
Napoleon in his own Defence, 8vo : (Cassell) net 
Nicholson (M.), The Siege of the Seven Suitors, cr 8vo (Constable) 
Noguchi (Y.), Lafeadio Hearn in Japan, cr 8vo (E. Mathews) net 
Norton (A, P.), Star Atlas and Telescopic Handbook, Epoch 1920, 4to 
(Gall & Inglis) net 
Orr (J.), Sin as a Problem of To-day, cr 8vo (Hodder & Stoughton) 
Ostrup (J. C.), Standard Specifications for Structural Steel, Svo (Hill) net 
Our Stage aud its Critics, by E. F. 8., er 8vo os (Methuen) net 
Palmer (F.), The Winning of Immortality, cr Bvo ..(J. Clarke) net 
Patterson (J. E.), A Hero of the Sea, cr 8vo (Hodder & Stoughton) 
Pemberton (W.8.C.-), The Romance of Princess Amelia, Daughter of 
George ITI., 8v0_ .............+ (Nash) net 
Pfleiderer (O. j, Primitive Christianity, ‘Vol. IIL. (Williams & Norgate) net 
Platts (C.), Pioneers of Our Faith, 8vo (Methuen) net 
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Richard (T.), The New Testament of Higher Buddhism (T. & T. Clark) net 
Shaw (F. H. } and Robinson (E. H.), The Sea and its Story from Viking 
Ship to Submarine, 4to (Cassell) net 
Smart (W.), Economic Annals of the Nineteenth Century, 1501-1820, 8vo 
(Macmillan) net 
Stevens (F. L.) and Hall (J. G.), Diseases of Economic Plants, er 8vo 
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Stevenson (T.), Modern Culture of Sweet Peas, 8vo .. (Cable Pub. Co.) net 
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Tillyard (A.), To Malise, and other Poems, cr BVO «+... “(Simpkin) net 
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WORLD-FAMED 
BEAUTIFUL & INEXPENSIVE 
FURNITURE FABRICS 


PATTERNS POST-FREE 
Regent Street, London 


Liberty & Co., Ltd. 








THE ATTRACTION AT OLYMPIA 
will, as usual, be the BRITISH 
NAPIER 
NAPIER 
CARS. 


Noiseless 


Handsome and luxurious six-cylinder Napiers, similar to those 
which were awarded the GRAND PRIX at the Brussels 
Exhibition, will be shown on 


Stand No. 39. 





recommend | 


S. F. EDGE, Ltd., 


14 New Burlington Street, 


THREE YEARS’ 


CUARANTEE. Wheels. They are 





London, W. worth the extra 
cost. 
R Oo y A L | Total Funds = £16,630,262. 
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IN RANCE FIRE, including LOSS OF 
~ | PROFITS, MARINE, LIFE, 
COMPANY, | ACCIDENT, BURGLARY. 
LIMITED. oFFices {1 Mote Jeb, Street, LIVERPOOL. 





who wishes to retire on a Pension 


EVERY MAN should read “THE PENSION PROSLEM,” 


which will be sent post-free on application to the 


National Provident Institution 


FOR MUTUAL LIFE ASSURANCE, 
48 GRACECHURCH STREET, LONDON, E.C. 





The Oxygen Tooth Powder 


How delightful the effect of that Oxygen is—and how 
valuable—only use can prove to you. Only use can 





demonstrate the wonderful sense of sweetness and clean- 
liness that CALOX invariably brings to mouth and teeth. 
ALOX wards off decay, 
8 d, arres S$ progress, 
CA LOX No other dentifrice contains CA LOX 
CALOX frice a Pa Ro what CALOX 
CALOX is sold in dainty metal bottles by Chemists and Stores at 1s, 14d, 
Try before you buy—a Sample of CALOX and a 
Please mention this paper. 

Cc. B. KENT & ineounes Ltd., 75 Farringdon Rd., London, E.C. 
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Catalogues post-free. 
STEVENS’ AUCTION ROOMS 
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ACCUMULATED FUNDS EXCEED £17,000,000. 







Chairman: 


Right Hon. LORD ROTHSCHILD, GC.V.0 





THE OPERATIONS OF THE COMPANY EMBRACE 
ALL BRANCHES OF INSURANCE, 


DEATH DUTIES.—Special forms of Policies have been prepared 
~~ by the Company providing for the payment of Death Duties, 
thus avoiding the necessity of disturbing investments at a 
time when it may be difficult to realise without loss. 


INCOME TAX.—Under the provisions of the Act, Income Tax js 
not payable on that portion of the Assured’s income which is 
devoted to the payment of annual premiums on an assurance 
on his life or on the life of his wife. Having regard to the 
amount of the Tax, this abatement (which is limited to one- 
sixth of the Assured’s income) is an important advantage to 
Life Policy holders. 

Full particulars of all classes of Insurance, together with Proposal Forms 
and Statement of Accounts, may be had on application to any of the 
Company's Offices or Agents. Applications for Agencies invited. 

ROBERT LEWIS, General Manager. 
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Displayed Advertisements according to space, 

Terms: net, 


Terms of Subscription. 





Parasce ty ADVANCE, 
. Mf. 
Yearly, i Quarterly. 
Including postage to any part of the United 
Kingdom S @aum OT Fine 072 
Including postage to any of the British 
Colonies, America, France, Germany, 
India, China, Japan, &c. ; — i aeeee Om Buu 08s: 


TANCOUVER FINANCIAL CORPORATION, LTD. 


The Corporation is prepared to receive a limited amount for Investment on 
First Mortgage in Canada; guaranteed if desired. 

Interest from 6 to 8 per cent ; 

For particulars apply to YOUNG and FALCONER, W.S., 15 Rutland Street, 
Edinburgh. 


RITISH COLUMBIA. (To Old Etonians and Others.)— 
Money may be profitably and securely invested in central city property, 
where judicious investment will return from 10% to 30%.—For full par- 
tieulars write to R. E. MACNAGHTEN (late Alexander & Macnaghten), 
Thirteenth Street, North Vancouver, B.C., Box LS. References: G. H. 
Hallam, Esa., “‘ Ortygia,’’ Harrow-on-the-Hill, England; Rev. Hugh Hooper, 
St. Jozku’s Rectory, North Vancouver. 


HOUSES, &c., FOR SALE & TO LET, 


{OUNTRY HOUSE near FIESOLE TO LET.—Four 

/ reception-rooms, billiard-room, 10 bed and dressing rooms. Terraces 
with views overlooking FLORENCE. Motor-house could be arranged. Rent 
£18 per month.—Apply, H. MORGAN, 83 Gower Street. 





I\UNBRIDGE WELLS (about two miles from the town | 


and stations).—A really charming SMALL HOUSE with pretty and 
extensive Gardens and a suite of handsome Reception-rooms, including fine 
Tudor Library or Drawing-room. Price £3,000.—Apply INGRAM, MOORE, 
and FLUDE, Solicitors, Leicester. 


\ Rooms,” 24 St. Mary's Roal, Ealing, DESIRES LOAN or HIRE of 
ROOM in town for small meetings for the old Aryan (English) Pantheist 
Faith—i.e., of Tiu, Weden, Thor, and Freya. 


APPOINTMENTS VACANT AND WANTED. 





JOMERTON TRAINING COLLEGE, CAMBRIDGE. 


WANTED in January next, an ASSISTANT MISTRESS OF METHOD 
qualified to supervise School Practice in the ordinary Primary School subjects, 
and to instruct classes of students in Educational Handwork, and perhaps take 
a share in the other classes on School Methods. 

Candidates should be teachers of experience, and should have an interest in 
the organisation and work of Primary Schools. Preference will le given to 
one holding the Higher Froebel Certificate in addition to other qualifications. 

Salary according to qualifications and experience ; minimum initial salary, 
Sew resident.—Immediate application should be made to the PRINCIPAL, at 
the College. 


('OUNTY 





BOROUGH OF DUDLEY. 


, DAY TRAINING COLLEGE, 
TWO LECTURERS (MEN) are REQUIRED for January next, one in 


Previous teaching experience essential. 
Full particulars and 


English, and one in School Method. 
Applications should be made before December 5th, 1910. 
forms may be obtained from 

Town Hall, Dudley. . M. WYNNE, Secretary to College Council. 


UNIVERSITY OF MANCHESTER. 
Hyatt OF RESIDENCE FOR WOMEN STUDENTS, 
ii THE OAKS, BEHRENS E3TATE, FALLOWFIELD. 


J 


VICE-WARDEN REQUIRED after Easter, 1911. Experience of household 
management essential. (Graduate preferred. 

Salary £120, with Board and Residence. 

Applications to be made to the Secretary, Mrs. H. C. H. CARPENTER, 
il Oak Road, Withington, Manchester, not later than November 26th. 


YIRLS’ SECONDARY SCHOOL, EASTBOURNE.— 
J WANTED in Januiry, FORM MISTRESS to teach SCIENCE and 
MATHEMATICS to UPPER and MIDDLE FORMS. Degree or equiva 
lent. Training or cool exverience in Public School essential. Salary £120 


Apply to the HEAD-MISTRESS. 
WANTED. ORGANISING SECRETARY for the 
BRISTOL CIVIC LEAGUE (Philanthropic and Social). Salary 
£200.—Write to “ CHAIRMAN,” 18 Orchiri Street, Bristol. 


A GENTLEMAN of refinement WANTED as PAYING 
a GUEST in country home of retired professional man. Splen lid position 
KENT—60) feet, facing South. Italian terrace] gardens, view 20 miles to sea. 
“rounds 6 acres. Station, large Village (telephone, 2 doctors) under mile. 
Owner (49) artistic, musical. Antique furniture throughout. Company's 
water, modern sanitation. UDilliards, tennis, pony and cart. Terms (inclusive) 















‘R. ERNEST MARYON, of “The Old Assembly | 





£5 Ss ee week. Perm inen leaired. No otber guest taken.—Box 9, 
© HOOPER ani BATTY, 15 Wallrook, E.C. 





\ EST SUFFOLK EDUCATION COMMITTER. 
GRAMMAR SCHOOL, SUDBURY, SUFFOLK, 
HEAD-MASTER, 

REQUIRED, a Head-Master for the Grammar School, Sudbury, Suffolk, to 
commence duties in January, 1911. He must be a Graduate of some Univer- 
sity in the United Kingdom, or have other equivalent qualification. There isa 
salary of £150 ~ annum, a capitation fee of £2 0n each Secondary Scholar in 
average annual attendance (at present 31 such Scholars), and a house, with 
cqomenstation for about fifteen Boarders, free of rent, rates, taxes, and water 
charges. 

Applications are to be made on a specified form, and to be forwarded not 
later than November 12th, 1910, to the undersigned, from whom the form can 
be obtained on receipt of a stamped and addressed foolscap envelope or wrapper. 

Education Offices, Shire Hall, FRED. R. HUGHES, 

Bury St. Edmunds, Secretary to the Education Committee. 
Coss wank EDUCATION COMMITTEE. 
HIGHER EDUCATION. 

PENZANCE COUNTY SCHOOL FOR BOYS. 


WANTED in January next, an ASSISTANT-MASTER qualified to teach 
French. Experience necessary. Games a recommendation. Salary £120, 
rising by annual increments of £5 to £160. A higher initial salary may be 
offered toa specially suitable candidate.—Apply on or before November 19th 
to the Head-Master, Mr. G. L. BRADLEY, M.A., County School, Penzance, 

26th October, 1910. 


DPPe2xs HIRE EDUCATION COMMITTEE. 
CHESTERFIELD GIRLS’ HIGH SCHOOL. 


The GOVERNORS INVITE APPLICATIONS for the post of HEAD- 
MISTRESS for the above School. Candidates must be Graduates of a Univer- 
sity or have an equivalent qualification. Commencing salary £250. 

Applications, to be made in writing (on foolscap paper), and accompanied by 
copies of three recent testimonials, should be addressed to the undersigned on 
or before November 21st, 1910. EVAN W. SMALL, 

County Education Office, Derby. Director of Education. 


ASGOW PROVINCIAL COMMITTEE FOR THE 
TRAINING OF TEACHERS, 


ENGLISH. 





(s* 


The COMMITTEE REQUIRE the services of a LECTURER in English. 
Commencing salary £350 per annum.—Application, stating age, experience, and 
special qualifications in English, aud accompanied by fifty copies of testimonials, 
may be made to the DIRECTOR OF STUDIES, Technical College, Glasgow, 
on or before November Mth. 


QOCrAL COPARTNERSHIP.—A LADY 
house of her own, on nine acres of ground amidst woodland and heath, 
635 feet above sea, WISHES to MEET with a FAMILY or party of friends 


willing to SHARE EXPENSES with her permanently. Would undertake the 
charge of Wards.—Apply C. M. C. RIDGE, Cap Lynchmere, Haslemere. 


NTED. BY A GENTLEMAN of some private 





TA 
W means and ample leisure, prmanent HOME EMPLOYMENT. The 
advertiser could assist an Individual or Institution in Clerical or other duties. 
He asks a small remuneration (from 10s. per week); but employment with 
interest would be the first consideration.Apply *‘ F.,"" Box 443, The Spectator, 
1 Wellington Street, Strand, London, W.C. 


TOUNG GENTLEMAN, qualified in LAW, son of dis- 

tinguished Army Officer, Companion of the Bath, &c., DESIRES 

TEMPORARY EMPLOYMENT. Excellent character. Highest references,— 
Address Box 44#4, The Spectator, 1 Wellington Street, Strand, London, W.C. 


| gy ee PUPIL.—VACANCY in High-Class 
4 Works for Gentleman's Son under eighteen. Premium. Three years’ 
course. Personal supervision of M.Inst.C.E. Position after expiration of 
time assured.—Address Box 203, The Spectator, 1 Wellington Street, Strand, 
London, W.C. 


TN\O PARENTS and GUARDIANS.—K YNOCH, Limited, 


have VACANCIES in their Commercial Departments for a FEW 
YOUNG GENTLEMEN of good education and manners, No premium 
required. Term of Indentures, 4 years.—Apply by letter only to the 


SECRETARY, Kynoch, Limited, Witton, Birmingham. 


THE ROYAL BOROUGH OF KENSINGTON, 
THE KENSINGTON SCHOLARSHIPS FOUNDATION, 


NOTICE IS HEREBY GIVEN that the Trustees of the Kensington 
Scholarships propose to AWARD during the year 1911 ONE or MORE 
SCHOLARSHIPS of the value of £75, or less, teaable at the Universities of 
Oxford, Cambridge, and London, or such other Institution of University 
Education as may be allowed by regulations made by the Trustees and 
approved by the Board of Education. 

The Scholarships will be awarded by the Trustees on the result of an 
EXAMINATION to be HELD on the 4th, 5th, and 6th of MAY, 1911. . 

Candidates must be of the male sex, and between the ages of 1% and 20 rears, 
and must have attended a school in which religious instruction in accordance 
with the doctrines of the Church of Eng'and is given. 

Preference will be given to those candidates who have attended such school 
in the Royal Borough of Kensington, or who, being resident in the said 
Borough, have attended such a school within or in the neighbourhood of the 
said Borough. 

Forms of application may be obtained from me, the undersigned, at the 
Offices of the Campden Charities Estates, 62 Church Street, Kensington, on 
or after 2nd day of January, 1911, and must be returned not later than the 
15th day of March, 1911. 

REUBEN C. GREEN, Clerk to the Trustees. 


COLLEGE FOR WOMEN 
(UNIVERSITY OF LONDON), 
PLACE, BAKER STREP’, 
Principal—Miss M. J. TUKE, M.A. 
COURSE OF SCIENTIFIC INSTRUCTION IN HYGIENE, 
Recognised by the Sanitary Inspectors’ Examination Board. 

The Course is designed to furnish Training for Women Sanitary and 
‘actory Inspectors and Teachers « 
particulars on application to the PRI 


Press 


YORK w. 


ene, 
Full NCIPAL, 


GIRLS’ SCHOOLS AND COLLEGES. 
Ts DOWNS SCHOOL, SEAFORD, SUSSEX. 


Head-Mistress, Miss LUCY ROBINSON, M.A. London (formerly Second 
Mistress, St. Felix School, Southwold). Bracing air from Downs and Sea, 
Special care given to individual development. 
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HERWELL HALL, OXFORD. 
TRAINING COLLEGE FOR WOMEN SECONDARY TEACHERS, 
Recognised by the Board of Education, by the Oxford 
University Delegacy for Secondary Training, and by 
the Cambridge Syndicate. 

Pyincipel: Miss CATHERINE I. DODD, M.A. 
(Late Lecturer in Education, Manchester University). 
Students are prepared for the Oxford and London Teachers’ Diploma, 
and the Cambridge Teachers’ Certificate. Fees for the Course from £65, 
Scholarships of from £40 to £20 open to Students with a Degree on Entry. 


There is a Loan Fund. 
QT. MARY'S COLLEGE, 34 LANCASTER GATE. 
Principal—Miss H. L. POWELL 
(late Head-Mistress of the Girls’ High School, Leeds, and Principal of the 
Cambridge Training > Colle ge). 

(1) TRAINING COL LEGE for Secondary Teachers. Pre reparation for 
the Cambridge and London Teachers’ Diplomas, and the Certificates 
of the National Froebel Union. 

(2) SECONDARY DAY SCHOOL and Kindergarten. 

FEES :—STU are , Resident, 60-75 gs. a year; Non-Resident, 24-50 gs. 
a vear. SCHOOL, SO gs. a year. KINDERGARTEN, 9-12 gs. a year. 

A few Boarders are received at the Head-Mistress’s House, 4 Orsett Terrace, 
Hyde Park. W.. at 60 ee, a year. 


\DGBASTON HIGH SCHOOL FOR GIRLS, Liwited, 
HAGLEY ROAD, BIRMINGHAM, 
Head-Mistress—Miss G. TARLETON YOUNG, M.A, (Dublin) 
(Late of Girton College, Cambridge ; Mediwval and Modern Languages Tripos), 

BOARDING HOUSE, No. ? Hagley Road (next door to the School). House- 
Mistress, Miss FLORENCE N. DAW 

se ectuses, &c., can be obts ained fr. mm the Secretary, Mr. H, KEELING, 
A.C.A., 109 Colmore Row, Biriningham. 


Leamineron. 
Head- Mistress : 





HIGH SCHOOL. 
"Miss LOVEDAY. 

____ Boarding-House : ARNOLD LODGB, KENILWORTH ROAD. 
. ie he Ane ee FP nts ©} Ss. 
kK Head-Mistress— Miss F. YATE-LEF, M.A, 

Cert. Student Girton College; Senior of St. Leonards School, St. Andrews). 


Modern education. Splendid record of health. Large grounds, gravei soil. 
Two Scholarships awarded annually. 





ERSEY LADIES’ COLLEGE, ST. HELIERS, JERSEY. | 


Tennis, 
Fre: 


Hocke y, 
purring 


e —Splendid Buildings. 
Sea-Bathing; beautiful c lim: ite ; 
Twelve Resident Mistresses; 
Ministers’ Daughters.—For Prosvectus apply PRINCIPAL. 


ANSDOWNE HOUSE, LYNDHURST GARDENS, 
4 HAMPSTEAD, N.W.—High-class Boarding School for Girls. Principal, 
Miss CONDER, Classical Tripos, Camb., M.A., Dublin, Thorough Education 
yn modern lines. Special attention given to Languages, Music, and Painting. 
Pupils prepared for advanced Examinations and for the Universities if 
()' d. Healthy situation. Tennis, hockey, 
UEEN WO OD, EASTBOURN E.-- 
Principals: Miss CHUDLEIGH and Miss JOHNS, M.A. Lond. (Girton 
‘ollege).—First-rate Modern Education for the Daughters of Gentlemen. 
to sremises, specially built for a School, opened 1906, Large Playing-fields 
and on Tennis, Hockey, Cricket, Swimming. 
JENRHOS COLLEGE, COLWYN BAY.— 
Lady Principal: Miss HOVEY, B.A.—A high-class School for Girls 
(Boarders only). Fourteen Resident Mistresses and Lady Matron. Fine 
school and house buildings ; 
and bracing. Three Scholarships. Separate Preparatory School. 


St FELIX SCHOOL, SOUTHWOLD. 


Head-Mistress—Miss LUCY SILCOX. 
St. Felix School stands in ten acres of ground about a mile from the sea on 


the bri acing Suffolk coast. ee 
AY INCHESTER HOUSE SCHOOL, ST. LEONARDS. 


Gymnasium, po arate Cubicles, 
great advantages for ac 


aXe, 


ON-SEA.—High and bracing situation. House built for School; 
perfect sanitation. Large garden and playing-field. Gymnasium, sea-bathing, 
riding, hockey, and all games. Oxford and 


Preparation for Universities, 

Cambridge Joint Board Examinations, pore oe Board, &e. Seven Resident 
Mistresses, including French and German; Visiting Masters,—Illustrated 
Prospectus from the Principal, Miss AGNES BOOTH. 


i PAUL'S GIRLS’ SCHOOL, BROOK GREEN, 
HAMMERSMITH, W.—The next EXAMINATION for FOUNDATION 
SCHOLARSHIPS will be held on TUDSDAY, WEDNESDAY, & THURSDAY, 
ne 6th, 7th, and &th. These Scholarships exempt the holders from 
ayment of tuition fees.—Regulations may be obtained on applicatiou to the 
HiGH MISTRESS, at the School. 


We GRANGE SCHOOL, WALLASEY, 
CHESHIRE.—Boarding-School for Girls. Beautifel healthy situa- 
tion on the outskirts of Wallasey, three minutes from the sea, twenty minutes 
by rail from Liverpool. Head-Mistress, Miss VYNER (late Head-Mistress of 
the Wallasey High Schoo!).—For Prospectus apply to the SECRETARY at 
the School, Telephone : _ | RRS tical ER Bo 
Qt HELENS CLIFTON, BRISTOL. 
a —_——. 

Principals—Miss WINGATE, M.A. (Girton College), and Miss POTTER. 


Home comforts combired with the Highest Educational Advantazes, 


ONDON.—HOME FOR ELDER GIRLS.—A Lady (with 
4 University Honours) RECEIVES a few GIRLS of good social position 
desiring to study special subjects, attend lectures and concerts, and to see 


London ; = > ration for foreign travel; home comforts.—Mizs ELLEN 

FARNELL, 13 Pembroke Gardens, Kensi ington, W. 

H’'? GHFIELD, HENDON, MIDDLESEX. 
Principals—Miss METCALFE and Miss WALLIS. 


Private Residential School for the Daughters of Gentlemen, 
AUTUMN TERM SEP TEMBE R 22xp TO DECEMBER 


QR EDMUNDand LADY ELTON confidently Recommend 
b “THE LAWN,” CLEVEDON, SOMERSET.—De ‘lightful Home School, 
with thorough education for Gentlemen's Daughters only. Entire charge of 
Children with parents abroad. Resident trained Nurse. Detached house 4 mins. 
from sea.—For Illustrated Prospectus, apply PRINCIPAL, 


ROE BEL EDUCATIONAL INSTITUTE (Incorporated), 

TALGARTH ROAD, WEST KENSINGTON, Recognised by the Board 

of StALGA Chairman, Sir William Mather; Treasurer, Mr. C. G. Monte- 

fiore; Secretary, Mr. Arthur G. Symonds.—For \Prospectuses and informa- 
tion e cerning Schol arship #8 apply to the Principal, Miss E. LAWRENCE. 


UTDOOR LIFE.—FRUIT & FLOWER FARM, NEW- 
BURY.—GARDENING for GENTLEWOMEN. Practical, Theoretical. 





207. 








(Gold Medallist R.H.S. Exam., 1909, trained here.) Greenhouses. MARAICHER 
SYSTEM, b 
LILY HUG 


Frenchman, Carpentering, Bees, Fruit ey ee Principals : 
ES-JONES. MARY PEERS, F.B.H.S. See Prospectus, 





| corrected. 


Teacher for Physical Training; Special Terms for | 


14 acres of ground with long sea-frontase, sunny | 








\HE CAMBRIDGE TRAINING COLLEGE FOR 
WOMEN TEACHERS. 
Principal: Miss M. H. WOOD, M.A, (London), Litt.D. (Dublin); Girtop 


College, Cambridge ; 
Paddiagton. 

A residential College providing a year’s professional training for seconda 
teachers. The Course includes preparation for the Cambridge Teachers’ Cer. 
tifieate (Theory and Practice), and for the Teachers’ Diploma of the London 
University. Ample opportunity is given for practice in teaching Science, 
uges, Mathematics, and other subjects in sc — in Cambridge. Stude- ats 
hnitted in Janu: ary and in September. Fees £75 and £35,—Particulars as 
to qualifications for adimission, se holarships, | oh , and Joan fund may be 
obtained on applic sation to the PRINCIPAL, Cambridge Trai ning ¢ Jollee. 

{QUTHPORT PHYSICAL TRAINING COLL EGE. 

President— Lord C HARL ES BERESFORD, K.C.B., M.P. Principals—A, 
ALEXANDER, F.R.G.S. (late Director Liverpoc 1° Gymnasium), Mrs, 
ALEXANDER, with Lecturers and Assistants. Objec ts—To Train Edue ated 
Women as Scientific Teachers of Physical Education, All branchesand systems 
taught, including Outdoor Games, Swimmi: iz, Fencing, and Medical G ?ymunastics, 
Physi ology, Hygiene, Anatomy, and Sick Nursing. Gold and Silver Medals, 
with Diplo mos, awe urded to ‘successful students. Schools and Colleges 
supplied with qualified teachers, 

HEALTH S1TUDENTS.—Ladies who do not desire to adopt Physical Train. 
ing as a profession are received as Health Students for a special course of 
instruction in Hygiene, Sick Nursing, Deportment, Riding, Fencing, Swim 
ming, Beneficial Exercises and Outdoor Games. Finishing Lessons can alsy 
be arranged for in all branches of education. References permitted to Lord 
Kinnair Viscount Gladstone, P.C., Hon. and Rev. E. Lyttelton, D.D.— 
Further pm articulars from the SECRETARY. 


ING’S SWEDISH SYSTI 
Sher BEDFORD PHYSICAL TR AIN uING COLLEGE, 
Principal, Miss STANSFELD. Students 
rs of Gymnastics in Colleges and 


Classical Tripos ; late Vice-Principal of 8S. Mary’ 8 College, 
















387 Lansdowne Road, Bedford. 
are tre ~~ in this College to become Tea 
Schax he course of training ext tends < er 2 years, and includes Educational 
ad Mea ical Gymnastics on the Swedish System, Massage, Anatomy, Physi- 
and Hygiene, Dancing, Fencing, Hockey, Lacrosse, Cricket, Tennis, &, 
SS T. ANDREWS UNIVERSITY DIPIA JMA For WOMEN 
With Title of L. 


oes Pro erect =, apply to the SECRETARY, 7 i. A. Scheme, The University, 
narews, N. 





ology 


GPEEC H AND LIP-READING.—Private School fo 
Resident and Day Pupils (deaf or hearinz) of good social position 5 
4 years of Stainmering and other defects of speec 

References to Specialists and Parents.—Apply to Miss BU LLOC E 
141 Fellows Road, Hampstead, London, N.W, 


PERMANENTLY CURED 
erer.—Write for Booklet of particulars and 
Mr. A. C. SCHNELLE, U9 Bedford Court 


age. Adults also received. 


(Certificated Teacher of the Deaf), 
QT AMM ERING 
h by Self-Caured Stamn 
testimonials, post-free from 
Mansions, London, W.C. 

QITAMME] SR ERS und all inte ‘ested in the subject should 
K read a book one who cured himself after suffering forty years. 
“STAMMERING, "hrs TREATMENT, REMINISCENCES OF A 
STAM MERER,” post free. B. Dept. B, Tuarrangower, 
Willesden Lane, Brondesbury, 


BOYS’ SCHOOLS AND COLLEGES. 


4) ASTBOURNE COLLE 
ut—THE DUKE OF DEVONSHIRE. He ad-Master—Rev. 
M , 


AND 
SASLEY, 
N.W. 


Preside 














WILLIAM , late Assistant-Muaster at School i 
Engineering Cla Physical Drill compu or the wh: she School. Cadet 
Corps. New buildings, racquets and fives co rts, « swimming-bath, &e. Exhib 





tions for Sens of Officers and Clercy. SCHOLARSHIPS IN MAR . 
VOCKLINGTON sHOOL, E. YORKS. 
Rich Foundation. Numerous Sch« iips from £9 year to Universities 

School Scholarships of £30 a year. Tai tion fes> 4l5a year. Boarling fee £4 

no extras. Splendid buildings. Healthy po sition by the Yorks hire Wolds 

Head Master, G. H. KEETON, M.A., for seven years Sixth Form Master at 


Fettes Colieze, Edinburgh. 


yING’S SCHOOL, 
.\ FOURTEEN SCHOLARSHIPS 5-£1¢) on NOV. 
DEC. 2nd for Classics, Maths., or Modern Subjects. Cia sees for ARMY, NAVAL 
CLERKSHIPS, INDIAN POLICE, ENGINEERING, Xe. Laboratories 
approved for Medical Study, Well-equipped JUNIOR SCHOOL for boys from 


CAN z ERBURY.— 
Seth 









&tol3. 5 Boarding-houses.—Head- Master, Rev. ©. R. L. McDOWALL, M.A. 
| green COLLEG E.—Preparation for Universities, Navy, 

4 Arm Med ici al, and o es r careers, ‘ il and Moder: . sides: 
separate Lower School, Open in March. Valuable 





The new Physical and 
un and Music Rooms, erected 


The BURSAR. 


leaving Schelarships to Umiversities and 
Biological Laboratomes and the new Gynmas 









ata cost of cover £20,4), are now open Apply, 
{OURTENAY HOUSE, KELLY COLLEGE, TAVI- 
STOCK.—Healthy situation. All modern Public School requirements. 
Army leaving Certificates. Domestic arrangements unde r personal supervision 
of Mrs. Linnell, who is a trained nurse with highest references. Terms 
moderate, Scholarships.—Apply, W. LINNELL, M.A.Oxon. 
R* DAL MOUNT SCHOOL, COLWYN BAY. 


Head-Master—G., F. — OSBORNE, M.A, 
For farther pa rtien 
LA DOVERY 
SOUTH WALES. 
School. Moderate fees. Healthy country. 
te Schools in March 


W. W. POOLE HUGHES, M.A. ; 
GRAMMAR SCHOOL, 


situated near the Moors. Leaving Scholarships to the Univer- 

TERM will BEGIN TUESDAY, January I7th, 1911. 
Head-Master—C. W. ATKINSON, M.A. Cantab.  .., 
$ ao tet hi COLLEGE, DERBYSHIRE. 
1,000 fect high. Suits delicate and healthy boys. Classical and Mx »dern 
Laboratory, workshop wood 


lars apply to HEAD-MASTER. 
N COLLEGE, 


Examinat:op 





Public Scholarship 
at Prive 
Warder 


LKLEY 


Ithily 
NEXT 


roy 
wv. 


YORKSHIRE. 


Hea 
sities, 














sides. £10,000 recently spent on improvements. 
and metal), gymnasium, sanatorium suite, Swimm: -bath, extensive playing- 
| fields.—-For further particulars apply to HE AD. MASTER. 
SCHOOL, HERTS. —Co- -educational: 


| Expert care of « 





| # LETCHWORTH 
ns at developing physique, intellect, and c 
ou modern lines from 6 yrs. upwards, preparing 
and Professio us. Handicrafts well tar ight. 
lelicate bovs. — Principe _H. 


pus LEYS SCHOOL, 
SCHOLARSHIP EXAMINATION 


haracter. Thorongh education 
without break for Universities 
Bracing air, model buildings. 
_N. STEPHENSON, M.A. Oxon. 


“CAMBRIDGE. 


DECEMBER 6ru. 








Particulars in Public Schools Year- Box 7 or more fully from the BURSARB. 
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initia 
Brrtss SCHOOL, 


(Under the managem< nt of the Soviety of Friends.) 


REPARATION FOR UNIVERSITIES 
pearane® CITIZENSHIP COU RSE. 
EISURE-HOUR WORK. 


For copies: of the Prospectus, apply to the HEAD. MASTER, Boothaimn 


School, York J 
JRES LON HOUSE (PREPARATORY) SCHOOL, 
| CHARTERS TOWERS, EAST GRINSTEAD. 
Makes a spec iality of methodical modern te aching preparatory for the 
lic Schools, and fe wx Osborne. The Curriculum is planned to ensure intelli- 
grasp cf the subject-matter of the Service Examinations from the jirst, 
ling ail cram-knowledge. Every Boy learns to speak as well as write French 
and German or both. Mathematics and Science are tauz ht together to ensure 
Thorough grounding in Latin and English. Greek alternatively 
Past Pupils who have gone through the whole Courses have taken 
country house avd grounds. Early hours. 
Apply to HEAD-MASTER. 


7. CLARE PREPARATORY SC HOOL, 
Ss Gonny at Manor House, Hastings).—Head-Masters: 






i 
gent 
avo 


racticality. 
to German. — 
uniformly high places. Large 
Am le Staff Individual attention 


WALMER 
Mr. A. E. 





MURRAY; JOHN ASTON, M.A. Ch. Ch., Oxford. Recent successes 
Classical Sc a archip. Harrow; King’s Scholarship, Westminster; Modern 
scholarship, Wellington ; Classical Scholarship, Weymouth College ; Classical 


Exhibition, St. Lawrence ( ‘ollege. 


S HERBORNE PREPARATORY SCHOOL. 





Boys prepared for Sherborne Sch« ool, Public Schools, and Osborne.—For 
particulars, apply to the Head-Master, LITTLETON POWYS , M.A., Acreman 
House, Sherborne. ead “ : 

NEATON CASTLE PREPARATORY SCHOOL, 
\° ~ ay TWO SCHOLARSHIPS of SO guineas per annum are 
offered to sons of gentlemen under 11 (in assigning marks an allowance is made 
‘ r age). Successfal Candidates repared for Public Schools Entrauce or 
Sch solarship Exams., or the Navy.— Further particulars on application. 


MYHE REV. P. E. RAYNOR, M.A, formerly Assistant- 
Master at Marlborough and Wellington, late Head-Master of Ipswich 
School, RECEIVES THREE PUPILS to prepare for the University or Pro- 
Tingewick Rectory, Buckingham, 
{HATEAU D’'OEX. — ENGLISH PREPARATORY 
SCHOOL, Head-Master: T. H. REEVE, M.A. Oxford. Prepares for 
Eng ‘lish Public Schools. French and German strong subjects. Bracing 
limate, Altitude 3,500 feet. SCHOOL BEGINS JANUARY 1711, 1911,— 
‘Addrese, till December 20th, Liverpool College. 
ACKWARD or DELICATE BOYS prepared for Uni- 
versity and other Exams. by former Assistant at Uppingham. Modern 
languages. Many refs.-Rev. A. BOWLKER, M.A., Normanton, Stamford, 





fessions. 


FOREIGN. 


YHALET CAUDE COTE, , DIEPPE. —An ENGLISH 
LADY RECEIVES GIRLS of sixteen or upwards in her Chalet 
near Dieppe. Conversational French rapidly acquired. Special facilities for 
Music (Pianoforte, Singing, Organ, Violin, and Violoncello), Sketching, Art 
Classes, German. Opportunities for every form of healthy enjoyment. 
Courses of Practical oend +h Cookery (skilled chef) and of Dressmaking. 
Direct service twice daily with England.—Apply to Miss CUNNICK, Dieppe. 
| JIEPPE. — Rev. CHARLES MERK, M.A., Ph.D., 
BRITISH CHAPLAIN, formerly Master at Uppingham and Lecturer 
at Wren’s. Preparation for Army, Civil Service, University Examinations. 
Pupils placed with French families, if desired, "Holik day pupils received. = 
Address: BRITISH CHAPLAIN, Dieppe. 


Peto H LESSONS.—PARIS—The WIDOW of Pastor 





LALOT RECEIVES a few PAYING GUESTS wanting to find a 
pleasant home in Paris and to learn the French Language.—Address, 61 Rue 
de Vaugirard, close to the Luxembourg Palace and Gardens. 


‘DARKIS.—FRENCH LADY and her Daughter (Pi (Profess sseur 

_ Diplomée) RECEIVE a few GIRLS anxious to learn French and 
complete their education. Advantages for Music and Art. Most comfortable, 
refined home in healthiest part.—Madame SABATIER, 45 Rue Poncelet 
(Avenue de _W: igraim) 


JARISIAN FA MIL Y liv living i in BON 
perfectly, WLSHES to find One or Two PUPILS 
in Paris, England, and Germany.—Address Mme. BOREL, 


Bonn-a-Rhein. 





IN, . knowing GERMAN 
Best testimonials 
39 Reuterstrassze, 


YARIS—Mlle. EXPULSON and Miss METHERELL 
RECEIVE a few GIRLS to Study Languages, Music, and Art with 





first-class Professors. Practical Cookery and Dressmaking. Only French 
spoken. Beautiful honse with a large garden in Auteuil, the healthiest part 
of Paris, near the Bois, Concerts and Galleries attended,—Apply, 46 Rue du 
Docteur Blanche, Paris. 


SCHOLASTIC AGENCIES. 
TDUCATION. 


4 Parents or Guardians desiring accurate information relative to the 
CHOICE OF SCHOOLS for Boys or Girls or TUTORS in England or abroad, 
are invited to call upon or send fully detailed particulars to 

Messrs, GABBITAS, THRING, and CO., 

who for more than 30 years have been closely in touch with the leading 

educational estabiishments. Advice, free of charge, is given by Mr, Thriag, 

Nephew of the late Head-Master of Uppingham. 

______——s—&% Sackville Street, London, W. 

\ HOOLS and TUTORS. 

US Prospectuses and reliable information will be supplied free of charge 
to parents sending particulars of their requirements (locality desired, 
fees, Ke.) to 

Messrs. TRUMAN and KNIGHTLEY, Ltd., 


who have a wide knowledge of all the leading educational establish- 








—— — 


OIN T AG ENCY FOR WOMEN TEACHERS, 
e 74 GOWER STREET, LONDON, W.C. 
Under the management of a Committee appointed by the Teachers’ —_ 
College of Preceptors, Head-Mistresses’ Association, Association of 
= “yo *s, and Welsh County Schools Association. 
The Agency has been established for the purpose of enabling Teachers to 
find ae WITHOUT UNNECESSARY COS Ail fees have therefore been 
calculated on the LOWEST BASIS to cover the working cxpenses, 
Hours for Interviews, 1] a.m. to 1 p.m. and 3 to ° p.m. 
Saturdays, 1] a.m. to 1 p.m. and 2 to 3 p.m, 
When possible special appointments should be arranged. 
Registrar—Miss ALICE M. FOUNTAIN, 


GcHOOLS for BOYS and GIRLS in ENGLAND and 
ABROAD.—Prospectuses of the leading Schools, and every informa- 
tion, supplied to Parents FREE OF CLIIARGE. 
supils” ages, locality preferred, and approximate 
esired. UNIVERSITY SC SHOLASTIC AGENCY, 
Street, W. Established 1859. 


: i INVALIDS. —A L IST OF 

p RECEIVING RESIDENT-PATIENTS in London, the Country, or at 
the Seaside sent free of charge with full partic ulars, MEDICAL, &e., 
ASSOCIATION, Ltd., 22 Craven Street, Trafalgar Square, W.C, Telegraphic 
Address: ‘‘Triform, London.” Telephone Ne. 1854 (Gerrard), 


Please state 
school fees 


122 «=Begent 


“MEDICAL MEN 


SHIPPING AND PLEASURE TOURS 
LPINE SPORTS, LTD., beg to announce that they 


have secured the entire accomm« dation at thirty-one Hotels (3,000 beds) 
for SKATING, SKLING, TOBOGGANING, and CURLING at .—Murren, 
Montana, Villars sur-Ollon, Morgins, St. Beatenberg, Kandersteg, Wengen, 
Lenzerheide, Ballaigues. For plans apply to 
5 Endsleigh Gardens, London, N.W. 


\ TORLD'S TOUR, leaving by P. & O. ss. ‘MALWA,’ 

December 16th. Accompanied by Dr. Cyril Thwaite For full par 
ticulars or appoit ntment apply to the SECRETARY, 5 Endsleigh Gardens, 
I ents ym, N.V 


M ISS BISHOP’ Private Sociran Tours. 
Ace« nm pa — throug rhout + io Bishop. Easy travel, inclusive terms, 
Refs. exch Feb. Ist, ITALY (ROME, NAPLES, FLORENCE, VENICE), 


March, AL GERIA &TU WISTA, April, ITALIAN LAKES. M: uy, P Y RENEES, 
Programmes from Miss BISHOP, Haslemere, Wimbledon Park Road, 8.W. 





HOTELS, HYDROS, 
ARTMOOR.—Boarding in Private House. Very 


sheltered situation, close to moors, delightful during antumn months, 
Verandah facing south, with glass front. Vrivate sitting-rooms if required, 
Meals at separate tables, Stabling or motor-car room.—Apply, “* CANTAB,,” 
Middlecott, Isington, Newton Abbot, 8. Devon 


XANGO DI BATTAGLIA 
ROYAL HOTEL and BATHS, MATLOCK BATH. Also Baths, 
Douches, Packs, Inhalations, Massage, Electricity. Bathrooms accessible by 
Lift from Bedroom floors, Resident uurses and attendants. 
T BOURNEMOUTH HYDRO 
Lt 


Hotel comfort, with Hydro advantages, 
and Electricity, Resident physician (M.D.) 


&c. 


(Volcanic Mud) at the 


Visitors 
Every kind 


enjoy every 
of Bath, Massage 


APPEALS. 
N ATIONAL ORPHAN HOME, Ham Common, Surrey. 


Founded 1349 for Orphan Girls, who are received without distinction 
of religion. President: His Grace the Duke of Portland, K.G. Chairman: Si: 
Thomas Skewes-Cox, J.P. DONATIONS, SU Bs« - TIONS, and LEGACIES 

r: MUCH NEEDED. Help is carnestly solicit Bankers: Lloyds Bank, 
16 St. James's Street, 8.W.--Addrese: The SE( RE TARY, at the Orphanage. 


NFANT ORPHAN ASYLUM, WANSTEAD 


This Institution maintains, clothes, and om ates the 
once in good circumstance They are received from a 
and are ndmitted AT ANY AGE U NDBR SE VEN 

The NEXT ELECTION will take place on November 24th, w 
Children—-viz., ten boys and ten girls—wil! be elected. 

Annual Subscriptions from 10s, 6d. or Life Subscriptions from £5 5s, entitle 
the Donors to vote at the fortheoming Election. 

JOHN HILL, Treasurer. 
C ae rH HARRY C. MARTIN, R.N.,S 

Offices: 63 Ludgate Hill, 


MPERIAL Gal CER RESEARCH FUND. 
DONATIONS and SUBSCRIPTIONS urgently REQUIRED, and shoulé 


be rent to the HONORARY TREASURER, Examination Mall, Victoria 
Lmbankment, London, W.C. 


rphans of persons 


. f the Empire, 


] parts « 


hen TWENTY 





and Supt. 


TYPEWRITING. 


SWRITIN OF EVERY DESCRIPTION. 
_ rates for best work. 
General MSS. Plays. Carbon copies. Duplicatinz. 
Accuracy and prompt retarn guar anteed, siqhest testimonials, 
NOKA DICKINSON, 1 Sackville Gardens, liford, Essex. 


rYPE 





the Hen canal cane Country ; 


ments for boys and - at home and abroad, many of which they | 


have personally inspected. 
162 OXFORD ‘STREE T, LONDON, W. 


7 Telephone: 1136 City. 
QCHOOLS in ENGLAND or ABROAD for 
BOYS and GIRLS, 

Messrs. J. and J. PATON, having an intimate knowlede of 
the BEST SCHOOLS and TUTORS in this country and on the 
Continent, will be pleased to aid parents in their selection by 
sending (free of charge) prospectuses and full particulars of 
reliable and highly recommended establishments. Then writing 
please state the age of pupil, the district preferred, and give some 

idea of the fees to be aid. 

PATON’S LIST O * SCHOOLS AND TUTORS, 1910. 1,124 pp., 
red cloth, 2s.; post-free, 2s. 6d. 700 Schools, 900 Illustrations. 

J. and J. PATON, Pa ucational Agents, 145 Cannon Street, | 
London, E.C, Telephone: 5053 Central, 


i HE 


MISCELLANEOUS. 
LEAGUE O F HO N OU R. 


s:—(1) To Educate the British Electe on Questions affecting 
(2) To make the Sentiment th s Ro used Effective 
« the Government of the Empire. Scheme ap ved by leading 
s,and Public Men.—Full information from HON. SECRETARY 

, Milford, Surrey. 


in Influenecin 
Rishope, M.! } 
Rake Mano 


YRINC IPALS OF SCHOOLS 
Asphalt Tennis Courts, and those requiring a Gymn 
from the objectionat le qualities of Rubber, should try the new 








having Gravel or 
asium Shoe free 


“GYMFLEX 


SHOE,” which is very flexible and wonderfully durable, Price from 4s, 6d, to 
9s, 64,.—Write for sample and testimonials to 
HORNE'S BOOT WAREHOUSE, ST. ALBANS 7 ; 
({REEN and ABBOTT, 473 Oxford Street, W.. give 
J EXPERT ADVICE for ALTERATIONS and REDBCORATION of 
TOWN end COUNTRY HOUSES, Inspection of Exclusive Fabrics, Wall 
Pay rs, &c., invited, Tel.: 3,500 Gerrard, oh aes. a é ie 
ov RNALISM FOR WOMEN. —* Practical knowledge 
. le aas to remunerative work.’ Special course by famous journalist 


included in the unique training provided by THE TRIANGLE SECRETARIAL. 
OFFICES, 61 South Moltou Street, W, Genuire wiroductions given, Write 
or tecephoue 
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ORKERS AND WORK.—CENTRAL. BUREAU 
FOR THE EMPLOYMENT OF WOMEN, 5 Princes Street, 
Cavendish Square, Established 12 years. Tel.: 5060 Mayfair. Well- 
Educated, rained, and Experienced Workers supplied. Advice on 


TRAINING a Speciality. INFORMATION gladly given on every branch 
«of employment.— Apply SECRETARY. 





LAYS for CHILDREN and ADULTS for HOME 
ACTING WANTED. All MSS. sent in will be considered, and if printed 
will be paid for.—Address The PLAY EDITOR, care of T. C. and 
E, C. Jack, Publishers, Edinburgh. 





— REFORM.—The People’s Refreshment 
House Association, Ltd., founded by the Bishop of Chester, manages 
80 Licensed Inns. Ask for List and Report. 


P.R.H.A., BROADWAY CHAMBERS, WESTMINSTER. 
Th PILEPSY—TO MEDICAL ADVISERS and others. 
—A few Vacancies in a Modern House at Maghull, Lancashire, specially 
pd for the treatment of Gentlemen suffering from Epilepsy. 
Experienced Medical and Nursing treatment.. Farming and Gardening. 
Billiards, Lawn ‘Tennis, Cricket, Bowls, &.—Apply W. GRISEWOOD, 
2 Exchange Street East, Liverpool. 


LD FALSE 'TEETH BOUGHT.—Send to us any old 

Artificial Teeth you have for disposal. Most liberal offers by the largest 

firm in the World.—R. D. and J. B. FRASER, Ltd., Desk 146, Princes Street, 
Ipswich. Estab lished 1833. Bankers: Capital and C ounties, 


\LD ARTIFICIAL TEETH BOUGHT. 


Persons wishing to receive full value should apply to the actual 
manufacturers, Messrs. BROWNING, instead of to provincial buyers. If 
‘Yorwarded by post, value per return, or offer made.—Chief Offices, 63 Oxford 
Street, London. Est. 100 years. 


EVERSIONS and LIFE INTERESTS 
PURCHASED or LOANS ted thereon by 
EQUITABLE REVERSIONARY INTEREST SOCIETY, Limited, 
10 Lavcaster Place, Strand, W.C. 
Established 1835. Capital (Paid up) £500,000, 


TFIMES BOOK CLUB, 376 OXFORD, STREET, W. 


WANTED, several copies of THE E ARABIAN NIGHTS, 17 vols., Burton 
Edition ; OFFICIAL ISTORY OF THE FRANCO-PRUSSIAN WAR, 
<omplete ; LADY JACKSON; OLD PARIS. 


ANTED, ARUNDEL SOCIETY’S COLOURED 

PRINTS, Required by Collector, COLOURED PRINTS and other 

Publications, also Pamphlets, Reports, Lists, issued by, or Articles of any 
dleseription on, above Society.—AR JNDEL, 34 Cecil Road, Muswell Hill, N. 


OOK BARGAINS .—Doyle’s English in America, 2 vols. 
28s., for 13s. ; Fauld’s Finger Prints, Guide to Finger Print Identification, 
Gs., for 2s. 6d.; Lawrence's Hypnotism, 6s., for 1s. 6d.; Stein's Sand Buried 
Ruins of Khotan, 7s. 6d., for 4s. 6d.; Haggard's A Gardener's Year, 
12s. 6d., for 6s. 6d. ; George Grenfell and the Congo, by Sir H. Johnston, 
2 vols., 30s., for 12s. 6d.; Jane Austen's Novels, 10 vols., 2ls.; Letters of 
Queen Vic toria, 3 vols., 638., for 25s.; Paston’s Social Caricature in the 
18th Century, 215 illus , £2 128. €6d., for 2ls.; Harmsworth Hist. of the 
World, 8 vols., 30s.; Burke's Peerage, 1907, 42s., for 20s.; 1903, 22s. 100,000 
Books in Stock. State wants. Rare Books purchased ; fancy prices paid.- 
BAKER'S GREAT BOOKSHOP, JOHN BRIGHT STREET, BIRMINGHAM, 
} OOKS WANTED.—Complete Works of Lever, 37 vols. ; 
Mark Twain, 24 vols.; Stevenson, Edinburgh or Pentland Edition ; 
Meredith, 32 vols. ; Dickens, 30 vols. ; Browning, 17 vols. ; Thackeray, 26 vols. ; 
Oscar Wilde, 14 vols.; Pater, 8 vols.; Tennyson, 10 vols.; Casanova, 12 vols. ; 
and other sets of Standard Authors.—HECTOR’S GREAT BOOKSHOP, 
Birmingham. 


VOKPLATES S.—Every book-lover should have his own 
Bookplate. We supply Artistic and Original Bookplates, each one 
svecially designed and incorporating customer's ideas, for 17s. 6d., including 
Design, Block, and 100 Plates. Specimens free.—‘‘ BOOK PLATES,’ *T.P. Assn., 
49 Great Portland Street, London. 
N USIC AT’ ONCE.—Onr Music by Mail Department 
ensures promptness, correctness, and economy. Immense Stock. 
We pay postage. Any publication, British or Foreign, mostly by return, 
Catalogues FREE.—MURDOCH’S MUSIC STORES, 463 Oxford Street, W. 
City Showrooms: Hatton House, Hatton Garden, E.C.; and Branches. 
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SALES ‘BY ‘AUCTION. 








By Order of the Trustees of the late Hon. E. R. BELILIOS. With 
Possession. 
| gg say ey s1Y.—In the choicest position at the highest 
point facing the Green Park. The perfectly appointed, convenient-sized 
Modern Town Mansion, with very handsome carved stone bay front, known as 
GREEN PARK HOUSE, LH PICCADILLY, one door from Park Lane, 
commanding magnificent views over the wide expanse of the richly timbered 
Green and St. James's Parks, and possessing the following accommodation : 
four reception-rooms, the double drawing-room measuring 45 ft. by 32 ft., and 
all elegantly decorated in perfect taste ready for occupation; mosaic-paved hall 
with marble stairs. To first floor, handsome oak principal staircase above, and 
Sécondary staircase to top floor. Automatic electric passenger lift, twelve bed 
and dressing-rooms, four of large size (one now used and very suitable for 
boudoir) ; two capital bathrooms with modern fittings; gentlemen's lavatory, 
six w.c.’s, housemad'’s room, excellent domestic offices with service lift, 
servants’ hall, light kitchen, scullery, larder, housekeeper's room, large butler’s 
pantry, strong room, butler's office, two good wine cellars, coal cellars, knife 
‘house; tradesmen's entrance; electric light and bells throu shout, hot water to 
top floor, and every possible convenience. Also in a separate lot, Capital 
Stabling, No. 3 DOWN STREET MEWS (a lock-up yard with entrance gates), 
and containing four stalls, coachhouse, four good living-rooms, loft and 
harness-room. Both held for an unexpired term of 40} years from Christmas, 

1910, at the very low ground rents of only £220 per annum for the house, and 
£50 for the stabling. 

GILLOWS (Waring and Gillow, Ltd.) are favoured with instructions to 
offer the above for Sale by Auction in Two Lots on WEDNESDAY, 
NOVEMBER 23rd, 1910, at The Mart, Tokenhouse Yard, London, E.C 
Zllustrated Particulars and Conditions of Sale may be obtained of Messrs. 
HARWOOD and PUSEY, Solicitors, 90 Cannon Street, London, E.C., and 
with orders to view of the Auctioneers at their Offices, 181 OXFORD STREET, 
Ww. Telephone : 4000 Mayfair, and 8084 Central. 


NOCKROACHES cleared with BLATTIS. Supplied by | 

J order to his Majesty the King at Sardringham. Guaranteed by FE. 
Howarth, F.Z.S., who p vo Monee | plague of them at Shetlield Workhouse, 18%, 
Recommended by Dr. H. Woodward, F.R.S., and Canon Kinton Jacques, B.D, 
—Tins 1/3, 2.5, 46.—HOWARTH & FAIR, 471 Crookesmoore Ri., Sheffield, 








| addressed to THe PUBLISHER, 
| London, 





WOOD-of EVERY DESCRIPTION. 


Supplied in all sizes and dimensions. Retail 
direct from the Importers to the Consumer. 
Middle Profits Abolished. 


Sound and Reliable Quality. 


CREOSOTED ESTATE FENCING. 


GREENHOUSES, 
HORTICULTURAL JOINERY, 
GENERAL JOINERY WORK, 

WELL-SEASONED MATCHED BOARDS, 


FLOOR-BOARDS, 


a&ec., always in Stock. 


PAINT, GLASS. 


The Company employ no travellers or agents, issue no 
expensive Catalogues with cxaggerated statements and 
inflated illustration, or adopt any such means to sell their 
goods, but guarantee to exchange, free of all expense, any 
goods that do not meet with their customers’ approval. 
The advantage of this guarantee is obvious, so obvious, 
it eliminates a customer's risk, so obvious, that it proves 
the bona-fides of THe Cukare Woop Company, who have 
been established over a quarter of a century. 


Illustrated Catalogue sent free on application. 





THE 


CHEAP WOOD COMPANY 
16 & 17 DEVONSHIRE SQUARE, LONDON, E.C. 


Telegrams: 
**CHEAP WOOD, LONDON.” 


Telephone: 
2889 Loupen WALL, 
14103 CE AL. 
110 KEW CROSS. 





“There is nothing so choice and delicate” 


for 
CONNOISSEURS 


SNAKE 
CHARMER 
CIGARETTES 


Aromatic 
Turkish 


Special 
Biend.. 


Made in 6 sizes. Price 5/- to 12,6 per 100. 


Can be obtained at all the Branches of 


SALMON & GLUCKSTEIN Limited. 


ED 








Cheques and Money Orders sneha eto Joun BAKER. _ Orders 


| to be made payable at Post Ofice, Southampton Street, Strand, to 


| Joun Baxer, of 1 Welling‘on Street. Business Letters should be 
“ Spectator” Ofice, 1 Wellington Street, 
W.c, 
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SORE THROATS: 
THEIR CURE AND PREVENTION. 


‘Doctor, is there any danger of Diphtheria ?” 

That is invariably the first question put to the physician 
about every case of sore throat, proof of the ever-present 
fear of that terrible disease, which often kills almost as 
rapidly as the plague. 

‘Are you going to give a gargle, Doctor?” is the next 
auestion. 

* « Certainly not,” says the modern physician ; “gargling 
has long since been relegated to that oblivion which it 
richly deserves. I am going to prescribe Wulfing’s 
Formamint, the germ-killing throat tablet, the supreme, 
reliable remedy for all forms of sore throat, for it contains 
the most powerful germ destroyer in the world.” 

All forms of sore throat are due to germs. Formamint 
kills them, and by destroying the cause of the disease 
makes the throat well and strong again. 

Formamint not only cures, but also prevents sore throats. 
People subject to any form of throat trouble should suck 
a Formamint tablet occasionally, and so safeguard them- 
selves against it. 

Formamint will also prevent such infectious diseases 
as diphtheria, scarlet fever, measles, mumps, whooping 
cough, and consumption, whose germs enter the body 
through the mouth and throat. 

How certainly Formamint cures and prevents throat 
diseases is vividly shown by a case recently 
reported in the “General Practitioner,” Two children 
with diphtheria were taken from their home to a hospital, 
where one died. The mother and another child who 
had slept in the same room with them got sore 
throat. They were thus in obvious danger of diphtheria. 
Formamint was immediately given to them and the other 
people in the house. ‘The two sufferers got well in three 
days, and not one person in the whole house got diphtheria. 

Scores of similar cases are available for quotation. 

A physician writing in the “ Practitioner” states: ‘‘I 
have never had sore throat myself since I began to take 
Formamint, although I suffered periodically before.” 

Thousands of ductors prescribe it and use it to safeguard 
themselves against infection when attending such cases. 

The Medical Press of the world has unanimously 
endorsed its merits both as a means of cure and as a 
preventive against infection to germ diseases, 

The commonest germs found in the throat are called 
staphylococcus and streptococcus, and are the cause of 
bad sore throat and tonsillitis. Formamint rapidly 
destroys them. A patient from whose throat 650 
colonies of staphylococcus were grown was given two 
Formamint tablets in an hour. At the end of that time 
only 70 colonies were discovered. From the same 
throat 200 colonies of streptococcus were obtained. 
After the two Formamint tablets not one was found. 

Formamint should, therefore, be used at the onset of 
every case of sore throat to cure it rapidly and prevent 
it leading to the dreaded graver conditions. 

Among the distinguished people who use Formamint 
may be mentioned the Rt. Hon. Arthur Balfour, M.P., 
the cx-Prime Minister; the Rt. Hon. the Earl Cawdor ; 
Sir Thomas Glen-Coats, Bart.; Sir Clifford Cory, 
Bart., M.P.; Mr. Arthur Hamilton Lee, M.P.; and the 
Hon. Mrs. Alfred Lyttelton. 

To enable its merits to be tested the Proprietors, 
Messrs. A. Wulfing and Co., 12 Chenies Street, London, 
W.C., will send a free sample to all who forward a 
postcard to-day, mentioning this journal. 

Formamint is sold by all chemists, 
per bottle of fifty tablets. 

Stimulated by the success of Wulfing’s Formamint, 
many preparations, claiming to be as good, have been 
put on the market. This claim is false. Wulfing’s 
Formamint is a new chemical compound, manufactured 
under Royal Letters Patent, and any attempt to imitate 
it would render the imitators liable to prosecution. 
Therefore they have not imitated its composition—only 
its flavour and its form. To obtain the results mentioned 
above, insist on having Wulfing’s Formamint, and nothing 


Price 1s. 11d. 





CHURCH LITERATURE 
and ART 
The largest and best-appointed showrooms 


in London for Church Books, Religious 


Pictures, and Ecclesiastical Art are at 


MOWBRAYS, 


28 Margaret Street, 
Oxford Circus, London, W. 


A visit of inspection 
is cordially invited. 


Illustrated Catalogue (K) free on application, 


Telephone : 
13820 Central. 


Telegrams: 
Clergyable, London. 


DRINK PURE COFFEE 


FROM THE STATE OF SAN PAULO (BRAZIL) 





Recognising the importance of absolute purity in 
Coffee, the State of San Paulo (Brazil), the finest 
Coffee-growing State in the world, provides this 
valuable commodity for all. Pure Coffee with a 
Government Guarantee of purity is obtainable 
everywhere by asking for 


“FAZENDA” 


In Ib. and }-lb. Tins 


1/6 per lb. Ground or Whole Berry 


“Fazenda” is the selected portion of the world’s 
largest crop, chosen by experts—graded to a 
nicety—and roasted by a special process. No 
better value can be obtained in Pure Coffee. 


Coffee is the best beverage for all classes. Brain- 
workers, alert business men, and all who lead 
the now inevitable strenuous life should drink 
Coffee, and thereby derive the benefit of its 
valuable propertics. But it must be pure. 


A useful card giving simple instructions for making Coffee sent 
free on application to 
THE STATE OF SAN PAULO (Brazil) PURE 
COFFEE CO., LTD., 





but Wulfing’s Formamint, 


62 KING WILLIAM STREET, LONDON, E.C. 
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PHONOLISZT 


AN AMAZING 
SELF-PLAYING PIANO. 


ALL WHO CAN APPRECIATE 


the difference between 
the delightful playing 


of such pianists as 


BACKHAUS, 
BUSONI, 
CARRENO, or 
SAUER, 


and the monotonous music of the foot- 
driven “ Player-Piano,” should attend one 
of the free recitals at 162 New Bond 
Street. Intending Purchasers of “ Piano- 
Players” or of “Player-Pianos” should 
first hear the marvellous Phonoliszt. 


NO PEDALLING REQUIRED! 
NO LEVERS TO WORK! 


The PHONOLISZT Plays fése/, and 
produces the renderings of all the world’s 
greatest pianists exactly as if they were 
in person seated at the piano. 


Full particulars post-free. Free Recitals at 11 and 3 daily. 
KEITH, PROWSE, & CO., Ltd., 162 NEW BOND STREET, W. 


BRAGG’S CHARCOAL 


SPEEDILY CURES 
indigestion, Acidity, Flatulence, Heart- 
burn, Impure Breath, Diarrhea, &c. 
HIGHLY RECOMMENDED BY THE MEDICAL PROFESSION. 


Sold by all Chemists and Stores. Biscuits, 1s., 2s., and 4s. per tin; Powder, 
2s. and 4s, per bottle; Lozenges, ls, 1,4. per tin; In Chocolates, ls. per tin, 


CAPSULES.—Concentrated and most convenient for travellers, 2s. per box. 
J. L. BRAGG, Ltd., 14 Wigmore Street, London, W. 





BALLEY'S.. TURNSTILES 
PUBLIC CLOCKS 


WATCHIMEN’S “TELL-TALES,” TIDE, PRESSURE, AND 
OTHER RECORDERS, &c. 








Sie W. H. BAILEY & CO., Ltd., Albion Works, Sanrorp. 


PRUDENTIAL ASSURANCE COMPANY, 
Limited. 


HOLBORN BARS, LONDON. 


_—__— 


INVESTED FUNDG........ £75,000,000. 
Baby’s Welfare 


If your baby is not thriving, write at once for a free sumple of the “ Allenburys” 

Food and pamphlet entitled “‘ Infant Feeding and Management,”" It will save 

you endless trouble in the care of your child. The ‘‘ Allenburys” Foods give 

freedom from digestive ailments, promote sound sleep, and form the best 
means of rearing a child by hand. 


The “ Allenburys” Foods 


MILK FOOD No.1. MILK FOODNo.2. MALTED FOOD No.3, 


From birth to3 months, From 3 to 6 months. From 6 months upwards, 


ALLEN & HANBURYS Ltd., Lombard St., LONDON. 








Applications for Copies of the SPECTATOR and Communications 
upon matters of business should not be addressed to the Eprror, but 





BE SURE TO SEE THE WORDS 


“Pianola Piano” 


It is the Pianola Piano that most people have 
in mind when they set out to buy a player 
piano. For the Pianola is the only instrument 
of its type that is endorsed by the world’s great 
And the Pianola Piano far outsells 


Yet—through a mere confusion of 


musicians. 
all others. 
terms—it sometimes happens that people who 
think they are buying the Pianola Piano 


actually secure, instead, only an inferior imitation, 


The Cause of Confusion. 


The terms “Pianola” and ‘Pianola Piano" have 
become so commonly known—so widely accepted—so 
standardised—that many people suppose “ Pianola” 
to mean amy piano playerand “ Pianola Piano” to mean 
any piano with a player built into it, Very few of the 
Pianola Piano’s imitators care to correct this mistake. 
Hence, if one does not learn the truth before he buys, he 
may purchase any player piano and believe, until too 
late, that he has bought the Pianola Piano itself. 


THE NAME PIANOLA. 


“Pianola Piano” dees mot mean any player piano. 
The word “Pianola” is a Trade Mark—the name of 
One instrument made by only ome company. The Pianola 
Piano affords musical values and musical enjoyment 
impossible with any other instrument. ‘The piano part 
of the Pianola Piano is either the Steinway, Weber, or 
Steck piano. Itis mot a Pianola Piano unless the words 
“Pianola Piano” are actually on it. 


WRITE FOR CATALOGUE “B.B.”" 


The Orchestrelle Company, 
ZEOLIAN HALL, 
135-6-7 New Bond St., London, W. 


THE NATIONAL SERVICE LEAGUE 


(A Strictly Non-Party Organisation), 
President <= FIELD-MARSHAL EARL ROBERTS, V.C., K.G. 

OBJECTS OF THE LEAGUZ.—To secure the peace and safety 
of the Country and the Empire, and improve the moral and 
physical condition of the people by bringing about the 
adoption of Universal Military Training for Home Defence. 

TERMS OF SUBSCRIPTION, 
LIFE PAYMENTS, 


£ s. d. | 
«. 25 O O| Members cco eee 
ANNUAL PAYMENTS. 
Hon. Vice-Presidents . =. Associates, with Literature 
Members cs. eee. Oe ee oe, OD 
The Subscription of Ladies and Members of the Territorial Force is at half. 
rates, except in the case of subscriptions of Associates. 
BRANCHES IN EVERY PART OF THE UNITED KINGDOM 


244 


Hon. Vice-Presidents . 1010 0 





Secretary, 


Colonel! W. Jv. 8. BIRD, 
Offices: 72 VICTORIA STREET, WESTMINSTER, S.W. 


—- 





WHAT AND WHERE IS TRUTH 
IN RELICION ? 


Plain answers given on Rational Grounds only, by the 
THEISTIC CHURCH, London. Found not in words alleged 
to be GOD’S, but in WORKS, wrought by HIM under our very 
eyes. By the SOUL, through the SOUL, to the SOUL is the 
Truth revealed, 

THEISTIC LITERATURE will be sent gratis to anyone 
applying to the Hen. Sec., Postal Mission, THEISTIC CHUR H, 
Swallow Street, Piccadilly, W., where services are held on Sundays 








fo the Pusiisuen, 1 Wellinglon Street, Strand, W.C. 





at 11 a.m. and 7 p.m. 
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Important New Works Now Ready 
Published by Hodder & Stoughton 


————_————— 


THE EXPOSITOR’S DICTIONARY OF TEXTS. Edited by Sir W 
ROBERTSON NICOLL, LL.D., and JANE T. STODDART, with the co-operation of 


the Rev. JAMES MOFFATT, D.D. First volume, containing Outlines, Expositions, Ilustrations, 
and References on ever important text in the Old Testament and the Gospels of St. Matthew 
and St. Mark. Published price, 25/- net. Prospectus on application 














__ 


THE EXPOSITOR’S GREEK TESTAMENT. Editea by Sir w. 
ROBERTSON NICOLL, LL.D. Vols. IV. and V., completing the work. Special 








. price for two Vols., 30/- net. _ ueapecs on appecenes 
PICTURES OF THE APOSTOLIC CHURCH. By Prof. Sir W. M. 
__ RAMSAY, D.C.L., Author of “St. Paul the Traveller,” &c. 6- 








SUNDAY EVENING. Fifty-two short Sermons for Home Reading. 








By Sir W. ROBERTSON NICOLL, Lv». 5= net 
MAN’S NEED OF GOD. _ By the Rev. Prof. DAVID SMITH, 
M.A., D.D., Author of “The Days of His Flesh.” 6/- 





THE CHRISTIAN CERTAINTY AND THE MODERN PERPLEXITY. 
By the Rev. Principal A. E. GARVIE, m.a,, D.p., Author of “Studies in the 


Inner Life of Jesus.” x 6 net 


THE WORK OF CHRIST. By the Rev. Principal P. T. oe ees 


M.A., D.D., Author ot “The Countatiny of the Cross,” &c. 











LIGHT FROM THE ANCIENT EAST. § By Prof. ADOLF DEISSMANN, 




















D.D. Translated by LIONEL R. M. STRACHAR, M.A. With 68 Illustrations. 16/- net 
THE FAITH OF A MODERN CHRISTIAN. By the Rev. Prof. 
JAMES ORR, M.A., D.D., Author of “The Resurrection of gesus.” 5/- 
THE SECRET OF THE LORD. By the Rev. W. M. CLOW, pp, 
Author of “ The Cross in Christian Experience,” “The Day of the Cross.’ 6- 





BIBLE TYPES OF MODERN MEN. By the Rev. W. MACKINTOSH 


_ MACKAY, B.D., Sherbrooke Church, Glasgow. 6/- 


THE HISTORICAL VALUE OF THE FOURTH GOSPEL. By on 
Rev. E. H. ASKWITH, po. 


THE ESCHATOLOGY OF THE GOSPELS. By Prof. E. VON 




















DOBSCHUTZ, D.D. | Bs 
THE GOSPEL OF THE HEREAFTER. By the Rev. J. PATERSON 
SMYTH, B.v., Lup, D.c.1. 26 net 
CHRISTIANITY AND LABOUR. By the Rev. WM. MUIR, m.a,,5.0, BL, 
Author of “The Call of the New Era.” 6,- 








HODDER & STOUGHTON, WARWICK SQUARE, LONDON, E.C. 
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“A book into which a 
prose poet has thrown 
all his feeling for 
colour, and an artist 
of the brush has put 


all his poetic visions.” 
—Evening Standard. 


THE 
HOLY 
LAND 


THE TEXT BY 


ROBERT 
HICHENS 


Author of “The Garden 
of Allah.” With plates 
‘in colour by 


JULES GUERIN 


and many photographs, 
25/- net. 





































“ Multitudes of men and women desire 
to visit the Holy Land; ninety-nine 
per cent. of them will never make the 
journey, but if anything can alleviate 
their disappointment, it will be the 
book that lics before us, into which a 
literary artist, a prose poet, has thrown 
all his feeling for colour, and an artist 
of the brush has put all his poetic 


visions. 


“In no other volume on the subject that 
we can remember is there so much 
poetry; no other writer seems to have 
the same power of transmuting the 
common metal of the scenery into pure 
gold, of raising the whole country-side 
out of the prosaic level in which it shows 
itself to the superficial glance into a 
highor level where the atmosphcre of 
reverence and the winds of history 
play round it, so that, while still re- 
taining its outward characteristics of 
hot, bare hills and quiet valleys, it 
seoms to be spiritualised into another 
and better country. Revorenco plays 
a large part in Mr. Hichens’ insight, 
and the most anxious and shrinking 
minds need not foar to open these 
pages. They will find tho mysterious 
country of their boyheed, the country 
of their longing middle age, handled 
very lovingly, very reverently. Wo 
venture to say that it will prove to 
have gained in invisible beauty when 
they have turned the last page, and 
that their dreams, often rudely shaken 
by the followers of truth, as they 
conceive if, will have the dulled 
colours brightened and the tottering 
framowork strengthened by these sym- 
pathetic pages.”"—Evening Standard. 


Hodder & Stoughton, Publishers, 
Warwick Square, London, E.C. 

























Mrs. Clement 
Shorter’s new 
volume of 
Poems. 


THE 
TROUBADOUR 


and Other Poems 


By DORA 
SIGERSON 
SHORTER 


Author of “ The Country 
House Party,” “Collected 


Poems,” &c. G/- net. 


“Mrs. Shorter’s publications are always 
an event of liierary importance. There 
is some beautiful work in this volume, 
*The Three Trees’ and ‘'The Careless 
Head’ are quite perfect, and would 
add nothing but lustre to the greatest 
reputation. "—Evening Standard. 


for its pretty 
personal flavour.” 


LOUISE 
CHANDLER 
MOULTON 


By LILIAN 
WHITING 


With 13 Illustrations, including 
several Portraits of Mrs. Moulton, 
and Facsimiles of Letters from 
Oliver Wendell Holmes, Robert 
Browning, &c. 6/- net. 


This interesting memoir of a gifted 
woman who had a legion of friends 
and acquaintances in jiterary circles 
in England and America is issued with 
the authorisation of ber daughter, and 
is rich in important literary material, 
including letters from many prominent 
authors which have never before been 
published. 

The Daily Chronicle says :—*‘Genius, 
love, and friendship’ are three qualities 
with which Miss Whiting justly credits 
her, and our, friend, the late Mrs. 
Chandler Moulton. She was a woman 
with a true gift of poetry, and some of 
the things she wrote will live. She 
was also a woman of a singularly 
attractive personality, as her many 
Euglish friends knew to their delight, 
onene Miss Whiting has written a very 
pleasant and readable memoir of Mrs, 
Moulton, whose life was a fortunate 
and happy one....... You will see that 
this memoir of a gifted and good 
woman is not only informed and 
inspired in the right way, but most 
readable for its pretty personal 
flavour.” 


Hodder & Stoughton, Publishers, 
Warwick Square, London, E.C. 








LS 


“Its every page 
reflects the cheerful 
spirit of that witty 
sage, Oliver Wendell 
Holmes.” —Scotsman. 


THE 
ROUND OF 
THE CLOCK 


By SIR W. 
ROBERTSON 
NICOLL, LL.D. 


The Story of our Lives 
from Year to Year. 


With Illustrations by 
GEORGE MORROW. 
Crown 8vo, cloth gilt, 6/- 


«There are, I think, not a few who 
like to know on their birthdays how 
others were faring at the same age, 
and for these this book has been 
published.’ Thus Sir W. Robertson 
Nicoll explains the purpose of his 
fascinating and suggestive little work. 
it was written, he informs us, under 
the influence of Oliver Wendel! Holmes, 
surely one of the wisest as well as 
sunniest of latter-day philosophers. 
Mr. Birrell says of Matthew Arnold 
that he had the happy knack of start- 
ing interesting subjects, and saying 
all sorts of interesting things by tho 
way. The samo may be affirmed with 
at least equal truth of Sir W. Robert- 
son Nicoll...... Every reader must be 
impressed by the evidence of his very 
great knowledge, but perhaps not 
every reader will mark the rare and 
fine art with which his resources are 
used. All literature is laid undor 
contribution; but it is everywhere 
made to illustrate and illuminate life, 
to rouse, to stimulate, to comfort, and 
finally to point the moral which, in 
the ardour of ambition or the absorp- 
tion of pleasure, we are all so apt to 
forget; that however hot and eager 
the race, however numerous and 
valuable the prizes, the winning post, 
as Holmes has it, ‘is a slab of grey or 
white stone standing out from the turf 
where there is no more jockeying of 
striving for victory.’ But the book is 
no jeremiad on the futility of effort, 
the unfairness of Fate, or the certainty 
of death. On the contrary, it is 4 
bracing and joyous call to duty. Ina 
hundred instances it is calculated to 
cheer the depressed, uplift the weary, 
fortify the wavering. It deals with 
man in all his stages, from the cradle 
to the grave, and treats that great 
theme with the intimacy and insight 
of one who is a profound student of 
human life.”—Daily Chronicle. 


Hodder & Stoughton, Publishers, 


Warwick Square, London, E.C. 
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The Secret Service 
Reminiscences 
which were made 
the subject of a 
full-dress debate 


in Parliament . . 


THE 


LIGHTER 
SIDE OF MY 
OFFICIAL 
LIFE 


By SIR ROBERT 
ANDERSON 


K.C.B., LL.D. 


“The cream of Sir Robert Anderson's 
reminiscences is so thick that even 
the comments evoked in Parliament 
and the Press by their recent pub- 
lication in ‘Blackwood’ have not 
perceptibly thinned the interest of 
them.”—Daily Graphic. 


“Sir Robert Anderson has strong 
opinions, and does not conceal them, 
but he is a most engaging and lively 
raconteur. He has a Kindly humour, 
which is spiced with a gentle cynicism, 
probably inevitable in a man who has 
had so much to do with criminal 
investigation. His book is not all con- 
cerned with his work on the Prison 
Commission, on Secret Service, and 
as Assistant Commissioner of Police 
and head of tho Criminal Investiga- 
tion Department. He was brought 
into intimate touch with most of the 
Government Departments, and his 
recollections of them are piquant and 
illuminating.”—Liverpool Courier, 


With Photogravure Portrait 
Price 10/6 net 


Hodder & Stoughton 
Publishers, Warwick Square 
London, E.C, 








JUST PUBLISHED 


EDMUND 
DULAC’S 
NEW 
BOOK 


THE 
SLEEPING 
BEAUTY 


and other Fairy 
Tales from the 
Old French 
Retold by Sir 
Arthur T. 
Quiller-Couch 


WITH 30 PLATES 
IN COLOUR BY 


EDMUND DULAC 


Cloth, 15/- net 


Edition de Luxe 
all sold 





EDMUND DULAC’S 


BEAUTIFUL BOOKS 





RUBAIYAT OF OMAR 

KHAYYAM. With Plates 

in colour by Edmund Dulac 
15/- net 


STORIES FROM THE 
ARABIAN NIGHTS 

With Plates in colour by 
Edmund Dulac. 15/- net 


SHAKESPEARE’S COMEDY 
OF THE TEMPEST 

With Plates in colour by 
Edmund Dulac. 10/6 net 


HODDER & STOUGHTON, PUBLISHERS 
WARWICK SQUARE, LONDON, E.C. 
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At all Booksellers and Bookstalls 


~« THE NEW NELSON NOVEL 2:. 
PANTHER’S CUB 


By A. and E. CASTLE 





“La Marmora, the ‘Panther,’ and Fifi, her ‘Cub,’ are contrasted specimens of 
womankind on whom Mr. and Mrs. Castle have lavished to some purpose their remark- 
able powers of presenting strong passion and vivid action set in a background 
of romance.”—Scolsman, 


“A rattling good tale, and holds the reader from first to last. An excellent 
piece of carpentry, as Stevenson would have said, and full of life and movement.” 
—Standard wd of Empire. 








CLERGY MUTUAL ASSURANCE SOCIETY. 


FOUNDED 1829. 


Office: 2 & 3 THE SANCTUARY, WESTMINSTER, S.W. 


Tatrons—The ARCHBISHOP . CANTERBURY; The ARCHBISHOP of YORK. 
Presipent—The BISHOP ef LONDO Vice- Presipent—The LORD HARRIS, 
Cuatrrnman—The DEAN of CANTERBU or Derutr-CHarrman—Sir PAGET BOWMAN, Bart, 
Secretanr—W. N. NEALE, Esq. Acruary anp Maxacgen—FRANK B, WYATT, Esgq., FLA. 
This Society, which has completed EIGHTY YEARS of successful development, grants Life 
Assurances on highly favourable terms to 


The CLERGY, their LAY RELATIVES & CONNECTIONS 
ALL PROFITS BELONG TO THE MEMBERS. 
Funds, £4,439,825, Bonuses Divided, £4,256,464. 
LOW PREMIUMS. LARGE BONUSES. 
BONUS YEAR, 1911. All With-Profit Assurances in force on ist June 
in that year will share in the Distribution. 


NO AGENTS are employed and NO COMMISSION is paid for the introduction of business, and thus 
large sums are saved for the benefit of Members. 
Assurances can be effected by direct communicatien with the Office, 
Sent 3 ‘tus Sanctuary, Westminster, S.W. 








SOUTH AFRICAN UNION 
WINTER TOURS TO THE CAPE 


UNION CASTLE LINE 


Special Return Tickets during November and December. 








CIIRISTMAS in MADEIRA or CANARIES. Reduced fares, 
the Hotel Accommodation in the Islands. 


including 


Illustrated Pamphlets and full particulars on application to 
DONALD CURRIE and CO., London. 





A pure Solution, 

For Acidity of the Stomach, 

For Heartburn and Headache, 

For Gout and Indigestion, 

Safest and most Effective Aperient 
for Regular Use, 


DINNEFORD’S 
MAGNESIA. 








Edi 
THE DUBLIN REVIEW. wittit Wreo. 
Quarterly. No. 295. OCTOBER, 1910. 8vo, price 5s. 6d. net. 


Carptnat Vaveuwan, (Coneluded.) By the Editor, 

Tue Causes OF THE FatLuRg OF THE Russian REVOLUTION, 
Hon. Maurice Baring, R 

Waar its Toteration? By G. K. Chesterton. 

A Nore on Comparative Rericion. By tiie Rey. C. C. Martindale, S.J. 

Caumen Genesis. A Poem. By the late Ftancis Thomyson, 

Sr. Pautinus or Nota. By Prof. J. 8. Phitimore, 

*“Puxcn” anv Pontirrs. By Sir F. C. Burnand> 


Tur Lay Paraptss. 
By Sir Frederick Lugard, K.C.M.G. 





By the 


A University ror Hove Kona, 
(Governor of Hong Kong). 
Aw ANswer TO Socia.ism, 
By Mer. Bidwell. 


Brain anv THE Cuurca, Some Recent Books, 





Londen: BURNS and OATES, Orchard Street, W. 





ALMA - 


MEDOC. 


VIN ORDINAIRE. 


Pure BORDEAUX, an excellent 
t Dinner Wino, The quality 
this wine will be found equalto 14/6 a3 
wine usually sold at much ‘her 
prices, 


ST. ESTEPHE 


a gg DINNER WINE, old in 
bottle, On comparinon it will be 
found ve superior to wine 
usually d at higher prices, 
The appreciation this wine meets 
with from the constantly increas- 
ing number of customers it pro- 
cures us in London and the 
Provinces, gives us additional com- 
fidence in submitting it to those 
who like pure Bordeaux wine, 


8 Doren Botiles or 6 Dozen Pints Delivered Carri 
Paid to any Railwa ~ Station, including Cases 
otties, 


All who know Pe Wines teil us there is no 
Claret sold in Great Britain to equal them in value, 


JAMES SMITH AND CO. 


WINE AND SPIRIT MERCHANTS, LIMITED, 
LIVERPOGL: 37 North John Street. 
Manchester; 26 Market Street. 


STILL MCOSELLES. 


Winninger « eS «s 21/- per dozen net. 
Berncastier < - - 24/- - e 
Brauncberg - - 2T/- eo = 
Graacher Himmetireich 36/- e ‘in 

These attractive and most wholesome 
Wines will be found of exceptional value. 
Being pure and entirely unblended, they 
retain all their freshness, charm, and indi- 
viduality of flavour; and are much superior 
to Moselles which have been “ vatted,” as 
is most often done. 


Per Down, 
Bots, Bota 


17/6 9 











Sample bottles can be had at above prices. 
Carriage paid to any Station in England 
and Wales on orders of 1 dozen bottles 
or 2 dozen half-botiles, and upwards. 


ROUTH & Co, 
St. Michael’s House, 
Cornhili, London, E.C. 





BRIDGES, 


(ESTABLISHED 
1763.) 





THE VERY BEST CHAMPACNES 


bought direct on the French 
market at low prices—sold to 
you at low prices. 


DE CREMENAY 1900 


Grand Vin, Extra Sec. 
68s. PER DOZEN BOTTS 


VEUVE VICTOIRE 1904 


Private Cuvée, Extra Dry. 
48s. PER DOZEN BOTTS. 
Compare these Wines with well-known, much 
higher priced Brands of similar style, They are 
equal in quality, and ever increasing in favour 

among our 16,000 clients all over the world. 





HATCH, MANSFIELD, & C0., 


Send south Price- List 47 PALL MALL, S.W. 


Applications for Copies of the SPECTATOR 
and Communications upon matters of business 
should nov be addressed to the Eprror, but 
to the Pusswuan, 1 Wellington St., Strand, 


Now Ready, price Qs. 6d. net; or cloth, “gilt edges, 5s. not. 
THE ART ANNUAL, 


Being the Christmas Number of Tux Art Journat, consists of THE ART OF 


Sir Lawrence 


TADEMA, 


O.M., R.A., BR. W.S. 


By RUDOLF DIRCKS. 
4 Full-page Plates in Colour, over 50 Illustrations, and a 
Hand-printed Etching, 
An authenticated List of the Painter's Works, from OPUS 1 (1951) & 
OPUS C D (1910), is given. 
At all Booksellers’ 


VIRTUE & CO., 7 City Garden Row, City Road, London. 


and Bookstatls, 
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Messrs. LONGMANS & CO.’S LIST 


mage } iti JOVELS and 
GE.—The only Complete Edition of the NO 

ae of BENJAMIN DISRAELI, EARL of BEACONS- 
FIELD, is the HUGHENDEN EDITION. 


11 vols, with 2 Portraits and 11 Vignettes, 42s. 








The novels ean also be had separately in 11 vols., Is. 6d. each, 
as follows: 


Vivian Grey Contarini Fleming; , Henrietta Temple 








The Young Duke;/ The Rise of Iskander} Venetia 
Count Alarcos (iM! (in 1 vol.) Coningsby 
vol. 
: Ixion ; The In- Tancred Lothair 
oy Aly Marriage ; | Sybil Endymion 
Popanilla (in 1 vol.) 
s. a. 
The House of Lords during the 7 ° 
ne 


Civil Warp. By CHARLES HARDING FIRTH, M.A., 


Regius Professor of Modern History in the University of Oxford. 
8vo. (Postage 5d.) 


The World of Homer. By AnpRew 6 6 


LANG. With Illustrations. 8vo. (Postage 4d.) net. 


—_ By 





16 o 
net. 


The Campaign of Trafalgar. 
JULIAN 8. CORBE'T LL.M. 8vro. (Postage 64.) 
“The most valuable contribution that has been made in recent years 
to the naval history of Great Britain.’’— Glasgow Hevald. 


Educational Aims & Efforts, 1880- 7 6 


1910. by sir PHILIP MAGNUS, M.P. With 1 Iustra 
tion. [On Monday next. 





net. 





William Morris: an Address delivered in x 0 





the Town Hell, Birmingham, October 28th, 1910. By J. W. net. 

MACKAIL, M.A., LL.D, Professor of Poetry in the University 

of Oxford. Svo, paper covers. (Pestage 1d.) 

CHEAP EDITION OF MR. LECKY’S ESSAYS. 
Historical and Political Essays. 5 o 

By WILLIAM EDWARD HARTPOLE LECKY. Cabinet net. 


Edition. In One Volume. Crown 8vo. (Postage 44.) 


Philosophical Essays. By Brrrrayn 6 o 





RUSSELL, M.A., F.R.S. 8vo. (Postage 4d.) net. 
CONTENTS.—The Elements of Ethies—The Free Man's Worship 
~The Study of Mathemeties—Pragmatism—William James’s Con- 
— of Truth—The Monistie Theory of Truth—The Nature of 
ruth, 
The Roman Empire: Essays on the 
Constitutional History from the Accession of Domitian (81 A.D.) “0 


to the Retirement of Nicephorus ITI, (1081 A.D.) 


By the Rev. 
F. W. BUSSELL, D.D. 2 vols. 8vo. 


(Postage 6d.) 


A History of the Cavendish Labora- 7 6 





tory, Cambridge, 1871-1900. win xt. 
__ Portraits and ot her Iilustrations. 8vo. (Postage 5d.) 
Molier2: his Life and his Works. 1 6 
By BRANDER MATTHEWS. 8vo. (Postage 6d.) net. 
The Life and Legend of the Lady 
St. Clare. Translated from the French version (1563) 4 6 
of Brother Francis du Puis by CHARLOTTE BALFOUR. With net. 
an Introduction by FATHER CUTHBERT. With 24 Illustra- 
tions. Crown 8vo. (Postage 4d.) 
LONGMARNS’ POCKET LIBRARY.-New Vonhenee. 
Poems by the Way. By Wituiam Mornis. 2 06 
New Edition. Feap. 8vo. (Postage 3d. cach.) Cloth, gilt top net. 
Leather 3 0 
net. 
A NOVEL BY A NEW WRITER. 
Captain Ferrercourt’s Widow. By 6 o 
. FP. HUTCHINSON. Crown 8vo. 


“There is just a touch of Dickens in some of the characters....,.A very 
pleasant story.” —Daily Mail. 
“A sympathetic story and one by no means devoid of humour.” 
—Evening Standard, 


LONGMANS, GREEN and CO., 39 Paternoster Row, London, E.C. 


sN@. 2. NOVEMBER. 6d. not, postage 1d. 
THE VINEYARD. A Monthly Magazine, 


Frontispiece: PETER ROSEGGER, from a Photograph. 
1. THE WITHERED HAND. 6. A BROTHER OF ST. FRANCIS. 


2, MALVERN. A Poem. By Karma- By Grace Rusa. 
RINE TYNAN, 7. THE LOST SHOE. A 17th Cen- 
3. PETER ROSEGGER. An Appre- tury Picardy Folk Song. 


8. THE WEEK-END COTTAGE. A 
Story. By Mauve Eeerron Kiva, 
9 MIRACLE. A Review. 


ciation. By Dr. Jutius Perersen, 
4. HOW LIT’LE MAXEL’S HOUSE 


WAS BURNED DOWN. B ; 
Perrr Rosecarr. d on vo Ane “i ie 
5. BEGGAR'S GOLD. A Poem, By}11. THE WHITE BLACKBIRD. 





Hapeertoy Lunuam, By Grace Rays, 


London : A. C. FIFTELD, 13 Clifford’s Inn, E.C. 








oraw Seventh Edition, Enlarged, 3s. 6d. net. 

NfANvaL OF LANGUAGES.—For Tourists, Students, 
é ~ Weensh, Conn, Satin, Spanish, Portuguese, Dutch, Norwegian, 
wedish, Russian, Greek, Turkish, Arabic, Hindustani, Chi Japanese, b 
(<2) Dialogues, Vocabu and Dasemngiatien of each ; —y i= & 








A Selection from 


Messrs. Stanley Paul & Co.'s List 





By Lieut.-Col. ANDREW C. P. HAGGARD 
THE 
AMOURS OF HENRI DE NAVARRE 


and of Marguerite de Valois 
Demy 8vo, Illustrated, 16s. net. [Now ready. 


THE 


ROMANCE OF A MEDIC! WARRIOR 
By CHRISTOPHER HARE 
Demy 8vo, Illustrated, 10s. Gd. net. [Leady Tu-day. 
This fascinating volume traces the adventurous and romantic career of 


Giovanni, the son of Caterina Sforza, that supreme example of a Warrior Woman, 
and Giovanni dei Medici, a man in all ways worthy of her. 


THE ARTISTIC SIDE OF PHOTO- 
GRAPHY IN THEORY & PRACTICE 


By A. J. ANDERSON, Author of “The Romance of Ira 
Filippo Lippi,” &c. 
12 Photogravure Plates and other I!!nstrations printed in black 
and sepia, 12s. Gd. net. 
DAILY MIRROR says: “ A book of permanent use to amateur or profeesional 


A CHATEAU IN BRITTANY 


By M. J. ATKINSON 
Demy 8vo, Illustrated, 10s. Gd. net. 


This delightful volume of travel recounts the journcys of a party through the 
highways and byways of picturesque Brittany, It describes in a chatty 
manner the quaint customs of the simple peasantry and the folk-lore which 


surrounds them with a halo of romance. 


AN EIGHTEENTH CENTURY 
MARQUISE 


(Emilie du Chatelet, the Mistress of Voltaire) 
By FRANK HAMEL. 16s. net. 


DAILY MAIL: “A remarkable book.” 
PALL MALL GAZETTE: “ Highly interesting.” 


THE ARGENTINE REPUBLIC 


Its History, Physical Features, Natural History, 
Government, Productions, etc. 
By A. STUART PENNINGTON 
Demy 8vo, Llustrated, 10s. 6d. net. 


NEW SIX-SHILLING NOVELS 
ACROSS THE CULF |LOVE AND BISSAKER 


NEWTON V. STEWART WILFRID L. RANDELL 


Times : “ A novel which pleases by the | World: “Mr. Randell is a com- 
charm of its characters, and enlists | petent story-teller.” 





our sympathy with what is noble and Times: “ Amusing and vivacious.” 

Scotsman: “Cleverly written .... 
abounds im smart and humorous sen- 
tences, and contains many fine descrip- 
tive passages.’* 


LOVE AT 
CROSS PURPOSES 


ALEXANDER OTIS 
Times: “. . . . Quite laughable. 
Daily Graphic: “'The author may be 
congratulated on the production of an 
amusing novel.” 


THE AMAZING MUTES 


WARD MUIR 
A Novel in great demand. 


Bookman: “If you don’t read this 
novel you will miss one of the cayent, 
most frivolously irresponsible and de- 

this 


lightfully humorous _ stories 
season has brought us."" 

Times: “A very mirthful comedy.” 
THE BUNCALOW UNDER 
THE LAKE 
CHARLES E. PEARCE 


Author of “‘ Love Besieged.” 


Belfast Newsletter: “A remarkable 
story .... there 1s much originality 
about the plot.” 

Sunday Times: ‘‘ An excellent tale 
of incident, mystery, and intrigue.” 


gentle.” 
Scotsman: “ A good novel, strong in 
its delineation of diverse characters.” 
Manehester Courier: “* Attractive and 
lovable.”” 


MULBERRIES OF 
DAPHNE 


KATE HORN 


Author of “ —y of Desire,” “‘ Edward 
and I and Mrs. Honeybun.”” 
People: *‘Kate Horn has written 
another bright novel.” 
Birmingham Daily Post: “ There is 
plenty of entertainment in this story.” 


THE DEAN’S DAUCHTER 
CECIL ADAIR 


Sheffield Telegraph: “‘ Very readable 
throughout and enlivened by many 
glimpses of humour, It should find a 
place in every schoolgirl’s library.”” 
Guardian: ‘“‘Sympathetically des- 
cribed by Miss Adair, in whom we seem 
to see a successor to the late Miss 
Rosa N. Carey.” 


AN EMPRESS IN LOVE 
FRED WHISHAW 

° a hen Bed ont 

to advance the author in the position 

which he has already achieved.” 











Maps, Money, 
Captain C, SLACK, F.R.G.3.—SIMPKIN & CO,, E.C., and ah Booksellers: By 
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A_ Remarkable Book. 
MAN'S 
SUPREME 
INHERITANCE 


BY 
F. MATTHIAS ALEXANDER 
Crown 8vo, 5s. net. 


Starting from a basis of practical 
experience, Mr. Alexander puts for- 
ward a theory of the present and future 
trend of man’s evolution. In this 
he boldly threws over many academic 
conceptions, and shows that the great 
pbase in man’s advancement is that 
im which he passes from subconscious 
to conscious control of his own mind 
and body. ‘The application of this 
theory to present conditions has a 
remarkable bearing on the education 
of children, on Eugenics, and above 
all, on physical well-being, since, as 
regards this last application, a proper 
comprehension of the theory gives the 
key to many phenomena of healing 
hitherto regarded as almost miracu- 
lous and associated with hypnotism 
and faith-cures. 

“ In these days when people are much 
occupied with their health, Mr. F. 
Matthias Alexander's book should be 
read with interest and attention. The 
chapters on ‘Training of Children’ 
should be read by all parents.” 

—Daity TeLecrapn. 

“ The first attempt on scientific lines 
to bring the conflicting methods of 
physical and psychical therapeutics 
into harmony.” —ONLOOKER. 





ANECDOTES OF 
BIG CATS AND 
OTHER BEASTS 


BY 
DAVID WILSON 
Crown 8vo, 6s. 


Mr. Roosevelt’s visit has turned all 
thoughts to the exploits of Nimrod 
abroad, and this little book of hunting 
exploits in Burmah among the larger 
felide should be timely. The author 
has long been resident in Rangoon, 
and he has some very entertaining 
yarns to tell. 

“Tt is a book of excellent reading 
with many touches of humour and phil- 
osophy.”—OBSERVER. 

“ Racy and exciting reading.” 

—ScorsmMan. 

“A delightfully sympathetic account 
of experiences and reminiscences among 
members of the brute creation in India, 
Burmah, and elsewhere.” 

—Mornine Post. 





METHUEN & CO., LTD., 
35 Essex Street, London, W.C, 








THE 


NINETEENTH CENTURY 


AND AFTER. 
NOVEMBER. 


Tue Constirvtien in Writing. By J. H. Morgan 
(Professor of Constitutional Law in the Uni- 
versity of London). 

Tur Frencu Sreixes anp THE “ConrepERATION 
GENERALE bu TravaiL.”” By Eugene Tavernier, 

“Home Rute Att Rounp.” By Ian Malcolm, 

Some Propaste Errects oF DisestaBLIsSHMENT, 
By the Right Rev. Bishop Welldon. 

Tur Youne Disraeui. By Walter Sichel. 

Poer Law CuHiLDREN AND THE New BoaRDING-OUT 
Orper. By Miss Mason (Ex-Senior Inspector 
of Boarding-out, Local Government Board). 

Tue Resronse o¥ THE ANIMALS TO THEIR En- 
VIRroNSENT. By Prince Kropotkin. 

Tue Piace or Ciassics ty Ssconpary Epvuca- 
tion. By Arthur C. Benson, C.V.O. 

A Hint rrom tHE Trees. By Maurice Hewlett. 

Tue Genius or Grszon.—III. Gipson rue INFIDEL, 
By the Rev. A. H. T. Clarke. 

ImMPERIALISING Hupson Bar. By Arthur Hawkes. 

An Enciisa Witperness, By Arthur Boutwood 
(Hakluyt Egerton). 

HE Tuoorr or American Protection. By 
Moreton Frewen. 

Some Causrs or tas PorruGuese REVOLUTION. 
By Francis McCullagh. 

Bacon as a Mitrtary Tutor. By Captain H. 
Rowan-Robinson. 

Homk Derence “ Unrest”: 
Lord Curzon of Kedleston. 


London: Srorrrswoope & Co., Lrtp., 
5 New Street Square. 


THE UNION BANK OF 
AUSTRALIA, LIMITED. 


a Correction. By 








Established 1837, Incorporated 1880, 





Rae CRIA ccccnecensensecnscnesoeend £1,500,000 
Reserve Fund. .............0..00cc.00000+. 1,310,000 
Reserved Liability of Proprietors £3,000,000 





HEAD OFFICE: 71 CORNHILL, London, E.C, 


DRAFTS are GRANTED on the Bank’s Branches 
throughout the Australian States, and Dominion of 
New Zealand, 

TELEGRAPHIC REMITTANCESare also made, 

BILLS are purchased or sent for collection, 

DEPOSITS are received for fixed periods, on 
terms which may be ascertained on application. 

WHY BUY A NEW DRESS 
When your old one can be renovated and made 
as good as new by using a little 


SEC 


which is wonderfully effective in restoring Laces, 
Muslins, Silks, Woollens, &c.? SOLD EVERY- 
WHERE in patent pin-steppered tubes, 3d. and 6d. 
each, Sample tube and booklet free from 
McCAW, STEVENSON, & ORR, Ltd., BELFAST, 
and 31 & 32 Shoe Lane, E.C. 

R. ANDERSON & CO., 
ADVERTISING AGENTS (Established 1881), 
14 KING WILLIAM STREET, STRAND, W.C., 
Insert Advertisements at the lowest possible 
prices. Special terms to Institutions, Publishers, 
fanufacturers, &c., on application. 





THE “SPECTATOR.” 


Single Copies obtainable from, and Sub- 
criptions received by, Tus Oxp CoRNER 
Bookstore (Incorporated), 27 § 29 Brom- 
field Street, Boston, Mass., U.S.A.; Tue 
INTERNATIONAL News Company, 83 § 85 
Duane Street, New York, U.S.A.; Messrs. 
Brentano, Corner 5th Avenue and 27th 
Street, New York, U.S.A., and 1,015 Penn- 
sylvania Avenue, Washington, D.C.; Tae 
SupscrirTion News Company, 47 Dey 
Street, New York, and Taylor Building, 
Chicago, U.S.A.; GatiaNani’s LiBRarRy, 
224 Rue de Rivoli, Paris; Tur Haroip 
A. Witson Company, Lrp., 35 King Street 
West, Toronto, Canada; Wma. Dawson 
anp Sons, Manning Chambers, Toronto, 
Canada; A.T. CHapman, 2,407 St. Catherine 
Street, Montreal, Canada; Tue ANGLO- 
AMERICAN Booxsetiine Depot, Port Said; 
and Wm. Dawson AND Sons, Cape Town, 











Subscriptions only received by Gorpon 
anpd GotcH, Melbourne, Sydney, Brisbane, 
Perth, West Australia; Pricror anp Com- 
PANY, Dunedin; Simpson anp WILLIAMS, 
Christchurch; H. Bartiure anp ComPany, 
Wellington, N.Z.; R. Spueceugy, Auckland; 
and C. W. Biapy, Adelaide, ’ 
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Messrs. MACLEHOSE’S 


NEW BOOKS. 








The Medieval Church 


in Scotland: its Constitutioy 
Organisation, and Law. Being the 
Rhind Lectures. By the Right Rey, 
JOHN DOWDEN, D.D., LLD 
Bishop of Edinburgh. With Bic’ 
graphical Sketch, Portrait, and many 
lilustrations, demy 8vo, 15s, net. 


The Norse Influence 
on Celtic Scotland. 2, 
GEORGE HENDERSON, Ph.D 
Kelly-M Cailum Lectureron Celtic in the 
University of Glasgow. With numeroug 
lilustrations, demy 8vo, 10s. net, 


The Poets of Dum. 


friesshire: their History and Spai. 
mens of their Work. By FRANK 
MILLER, Annan. Demy 8vo, 10s. net, 


First Epistle General 


of St. John. Notes of Lectures to 
serve as a Popular Commentary. By 
the Rev. CHARLES WATSON, 
D.D., Largs. ‘Second Edition, with 
Biography and Portrait. Crown 8yo, 


4s. 6d. net. 
A Catalogue of the 
Publications of Scottish 


Historicaland Kindred Clubs 
and Societies, and of the Volumes 
relative to Scottish History issued hy 
His Majesty's Stationery Office, 1780 
to 1908, with a Subject-Index. By 
CHARLES SANFORD TERRY, 
M.A., Burnett-Fletcher Professor of 
History in the University of Aberdeen, 
Royal 8vo, 10s. net. 


idealism as a Practi- 
cal Creed. By HENRY JONES, 
M.A., LL.D., Professor of Moral Philo- 
sophy in the University of Glasgow, 
Second Edition. Crown 8vo, 6s. net. 


The Ethics of St. Paul 


By ARCHIBALD B. D. ALEX- 
ANDER, M.A., Author of “A Short 
History of Philosophy.” Post 8vo, 
6s. net. 


History of the Uni- 


versity of Glasgow, from its 
Foundation in 1451 to 1909. By 
JAMES COUTTS, M.A., formerly 
Registrar of the University. With 
numerous Portraits and Illustrations, 
crown dito, £1 Is. net. 


Legal Practice in Ayr 
and the West of Scotland in 
the Fifteenth and Sixteenth Centuries. 
A Study in Economic History. By 
DAVID MURRAY, LL.D. FSA. 
With 8 Illustrations, 8vo, 5s, net. 


The Scottish Histori- 


cal Review. October, 1910. Com- 
mencing New Volume. Royal 8vq 
2s, 6d. net. Published Quarterly. 


Tables of European 
History, Literature, Science, 
and Art, from A.D. 200-1909, and 
of American History, Literature and 
Art. By JOHN NICHOL, 1.4. 
LL.D., late Professor of English 
Language and Literature in the Uni- 
versity of Glasgow. Fifth Evition, 
brought down to date. Royal 5v0, 
7s. 6d. net. 





Glasgow : JAMES MACLEHOSE & SONS, 
Publishers to the University. 


London, New York, and Toronto: MACMILLAN 
and CO., Ltd. 
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‘wR. EDWARD ARNOLD'S NEW BOOKS. 





Now Ready at all Booksellers’ and Libraries 


THE LIFE OF THE RIGHT HON. 


CECIL JOH 


N RHODES 


1853-1902 
By the Hon. Sir LEWIS MICHELL, Member of the Executive Council, Cape Colony. 


2 Vols., Illustrated 


Mr. E. T. COOK in the DAILY CHRONICLE: “Not for many 
years, if ever, will Sir Lewis Michell’s book be displaced 
as the standard life of his friend.”’ 

STANDARD: “Will remain as the standard record of the 
life of one of the greatest Englishmen that ever served 
his country.”’ 

PALL MALL GAZETTE: “This is the third big book on 
Rhodes within four months, and although the other two 
were not to be despised, this is the ono that counts. !t is I 


| 


| 


demy 8vo, 30s. net. 


a careful est man who has had the privilege of 
being a val and trusted administrator under 
Rhodes, as well as executor under his will and a trustee 
of his estate. He has put all this and the recollections 
of common friends into a clear, full, and masterly narra- 
tive, informed by true perception of the great man's 
qualities and powers, and alive at every step to the 
influence his example and achievements must continue 
to exercise upon the progress of the Empire and mankind.” 


imate by a 








Mr. Edward Arnold will publish 


HUGH OAKELEY ARNOLD-FORSTER. 


on Tuesday next, November 8th, 


A MEMOIR. 
BY HIS WIFE. 


With Photogravure and other Illustrations. 1 Volume. 158. net. 











THE REMINISCENCES OF ADMIRAL 
MONTAGU. With Lllustrations. 1 Vol. 15s. net. 


Scotsman.— Remarkable no lees for its good stories of the sea than for its 
reminiscences of fashionable life ond high society.” 


CLARA NOVELLO’S REMINISCENCES. 


Compiled by her Daughter, CONTESSA VALERIA 
GIGLIUCCI. With a Memoir by A. D. COLERIDGE, 


Illustrated, demy 8vo, 10s. 6d. net. 


Morning Post.—** Clara Novello’s book makes very attractive reading.” 
Pall Mali Gazette.—** The whole volume is a very desirable one.” 


RECOLLECTIONS OF AN OLD MOUN- 
TAINEER. By WALTER LARDEN, Fully Illustrated, 
14s. net. 

Times.—** A volume which will heartily delight true lovers of mountaineerin 

A Look like this, genially discursive but replete with wise maxims and instructive 

sarratives about mountain craft, is eminently readable for the right reader.” 


TWENTY YEARS IN THE HIMALAYA. 
By Major the Hon. C. G. BRUCE, M.V.O., Fifth Gurkha 
Rifles. With Map. Fully Ibustrated, 16s. net. 


FOREST LIFE AND SPORT IN INDIA. 
By 8S. EARDLEY-WILMOT, C.LE., lately Inspector-General 
of Forests to the Indian Government. With LIlustrations, 
12s. 6d. net. 


IN FORBIDDEN SEAS: Recollections of Sea- 
Otter Hunting in the Kuriis. By H. J. SNOW, F.R.G.S. 
Illustrated, demy 8vo, 12s. 6d. net. 


Morning Post.—‘t Mr. Snow has opened up what is practically new ground in 
the world of exploration and of sport. An extremely brightly written account 
oi the sport found, the adventures met with, and the dangers incurred during 
a series of visits to this out-of-the-way corner of the North-West Pacific.” 


FLY-LEAVES FROM A FISHERMAN’S 
DIARY. By Captain G. E. SHARP. With Photogravure 
Plates, 5s. net. 

Pishing Gazette.—‘ The anthor is so keen and so thoroughly appreciative of 
the endless delight of fly-fishing and all its surroundings that I feel sure his 


book will make fricads wherever it goes. Reading it on a bleak October day 
bas made me feel that spring is coming.” 


A GAMEKEEPER’S NOTE-BOOK. By Owen 
JONES, Author of “Ten Years of Gamekeeping,” and 
MARCUS WOODWARD. With Photogravure Ilustrations, 
7s. 6d. net. 


Sportsman,—“ As full of pleasant reading as an egg is of meat. It almost 
Tersuades the reader that he, too, knows the countryside, its denizens and 
aii Bahite, and assuredly it gives him far clearer ideas of them than he had 

fore, 


Irish Times.—“ This is a very delightful book.” 


CRUISER. By F. CLAUDE KEMPSON, Author of “'The 
nn ~ Meg - . 

Green Finch’ Cruise.” With 50 Illustrations from the 
Author’s Sketches, 6s. net. 

Yachtin ) World.—** Mr. Kempson spins his yarn with such spirit and breezi- 
ness that the reader is irresistil ly carried away and cannot put down the book 
until the last page has been turned. ‘The sketches with which the book is 
peetesely illustrated are full of humour, and his racy criticism of life and 

‘gs in general makes most excellent reading.”” 


, 





ee 


London: EDWARD ARNOLD, 








re-arrangement of given material, though much excellent work is to be done ix 
that field ; 
is 
breaks the surface and is first-hand.” 


PREACHERS AND TEACHERS. 


THE BOCK OF BOOKS. 


*.* PLEASE WRITE FOR PROSPECTUSES. 
41 and 43 Maddox Street, Bond Street, W. 


NEW 6s. NOVELS. 


BY THE AUTHOR OF “A ROOM WITH A VIEW." 


HOWARDS END. 


By E. M. FORSTER. 


Times.—‘* Mr. Forster has written a book in which his highly original talent 
has found full and ripe expression. A very remarkable and original book.” 

Daily Tc legraph.—*“ There is no doubt about it whatever. Mr. E. M. Forster 
is one of the yreat novelists. His stories are not about life. They are life. 
His plots are absorbing because his characters are real.” 

Daily Mail.—*** Howards End’ wins him a place in the front rank of contem- 
perary novelists. It has been a pleasure to read every single word of it.” 

Standard,—“ With this book Mr. Forster seems to us to have arrived, and if 
he never writes another line, his niche should be secure.” 

Man + Guardian.—“ A novel of high quality wrilten with what appears 
to be a feminine brilliance of perception,” 


THE RETURN. By WALTER DE LA MARE. 


Morning Post.—‘‘ One of the most curiously interesting and original books 
that it has been our fortune to come across for a long time.” 
“Mr. de la Mare’s somewhat rare incursions into the field of 
fiction are welcome for their twofold distinction—of style as well as of thought. 
--». 4 Very curious and unusual story.” 


hestey 


Spectator. 


THE LITTLE GRAY MAN. By sane wanote. 


Truth.—“ A brilliant piece of satire.” 


Daily Teleqraph.—‘‘ A most interesting and clever study of a selfish man. 


This novel will appeal equally to those who enjoy a psychological study and to 
those who like a love-story.” 


THE PURSUIT. 


By FRANK SAVILE. 


Scotsman.—"* Nearly every chapter is tense with human passion and crowded 
° 


with perilous adventures, admirably conceived and told.’ 


INTERESTING BOOKS OF THEOLOGY. 


THE DIARY OF A MODERNIST. By 
WILLIAM SCOTT PALMER, Author of “An Agnostic’s 


5s. net. 
Church Times.—‘“ Mr. Scott Palmer always has something to say that is 


Progress,” &e. 


worth hearing.” 


in the 
a 
but in its record of intimate personal thought and feeling. Nothing 
superficial: the note of experience is everywhere recognisable; every page 


Nation.“ An exceptionally sucyestive book. Its merit lies not 


By James 
GILLILAND SIMPSON, M.A., D.D., Canon of Manchester, 
recently Principal of the Leeds Clergy School, Author of 
“Christian Ideals,” &c. 68. net. 


A Study of the 


Bible. By Canon LONSDALE B.D., Rector of 


Tickencote. 5s. net. 
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- A ROYAL BOOK 


Containing Private Unpublished Papers. 


Now Ready at all Bookshops and Libraries. 


THE ROMANCE 


OF 


PRINCESS AMELIA, 


DAUGHTER OF GEORGE III. 
BY 


W. S. CHILDE-PEMBERTON. 


With Portraits, 16s. net. 


An important historical biography, containing 
extracts from private unpublished papers, among 
which are letters from Princess Amelia to her 
lover, General FitzRoy. The true story of the 
young Princess's attachment to General FitzRoy, 
how far it went, and its sequel, is told in this book 
on the unimpeachable authority of direct evidence. 





EVELEIGH NASH : LONDON. 
# King ‘Street, Covent Garden, Ww.c. 


3.V Ww. ARROWSMITH, Publisher, ‘Bristol. 











Re-issue of Two Popular Books: 


THE DIARY OF A NOBODY. 
By GEORGE and WEEDON GROSSMITH. 
With Illustrations by Wrepon Grossmiru. 
Pocket Edition, Fcap. 8vo. Leather, 3s, 6d. net; Cloth, 2s. 6d. net, 

Lorp Rosrsery writes :—‘‘ You are quite right in thinking that I am devoted 
to that small classic ‘Tho Diary of a Nobody,’ and I have, I suspect, purchased 
and given away more copies than any living man. 

“To write an appreciation of a book I esteem so highly is, Iam afraid, beyond 
my power; for it is now so familiar to me that the keen edge of my discrimina- 
tion has worn off. But I regard any bedroom I occupy as unfurnished without 
a copy of it. And that is an appreciation more sincere than any that 1 
could write.’ 

Extract ein Tetter from the Rt. Hon. Aueustixk Brrrecr, M.P. :— 

**I do not remember who first bade me read ‘The Diary of a Nobody,’ the 
early version of which in Punch I had strangely overlooked. It must have 
been done in casual conversation. But what a casualty! I dare not tell you 
my view of * Che sates Pooter.” I rank him with Don Quixote.” 


Puncu says :—* No Poc aot can be conside: wed fe irnished without a copy of it.” 
HOME LIFE WITH HERBERT SPENCER, 
By “TWO. ” 


Pocket Edition. Leather, 3s. 6d. net; Cloth, 2s. 6d. net. 
Extract from Letter from the Rt. Hon. Aveustine Birretr, M.P. :— 
anit You need never worry, for as the publis sher of that little book about 
he home-life of Herbert Spence ar (by ‘Two') and this Diary, your name will 
te Cc -arried far do’ wn n the River of Time, and may even reach the sea. 


New Novei by Lady Owen. 


THE GENTLEMAN HELP. Crown 8vo, 6s. 
By ELIZABETH MOLLAND (lady Owen). 
“ Wholesome and e ute rtaining.”’—Liverpool Daily Post and Mere ury. 


MEMORIES OF EIGHTY YEARS. 175. 6d. net. 
By JOHN BEDDOE, M.D., F.R.S. 
Demy Svo. [Rea ly « about the middle of November, 


Bristol: J. W. Arrowemith. ‘London: Simpkin, Marshall & Co., Ltd. 








HATCHARDS, Booksellers 
A FAMOUS SHOP 
Established 1783. 


THE RESORT OF THE FASHIONABLE 
WORLD FOR A HUNDRED YEARS 





187 PICCADILLY, LONDON, W. 





Now Ready at all Libraries and Good 
Bookshops. 


RECOLLECTIONS OF 4 
SCOTTISH NOVELIST 


By L. B. WALFORD 


Author of “Mr. Smith,” “The Baby's Grandmother.” 
&e., &c. 


With Portraits and other Illustrations, about 320 pages, 
large demy 8vo, cloth, 10s. 6d. net. 


From First Reviews. 


“Mrs. Walford has written many books. ‘Mr. Smith’ was the 
book of the season in the year of its appearance, so her auto. 
biography has its audience ready for it. Human and natural 
reflections of the manners of the time...... The volume is un. 
commonly bright and readable.”—Scotsman. 

“Among great writers of fiction Mrs. Walford takes high rank, 
To-day a new book of a different character comes from her pen 
which merits a warm welcome,.”—Liverpool Daily Post. 

“A volume with a delightful appeal to youth as well as to ago. 
Excellent reading, with many a scene gathered out of the past 
and many an anecdote."—Daily Chronicle. 

“Full of pleasant memories. Literary triumphs aro treated 
with reticence.’ —Observer. 

“The lights and shadows of Scottish life and character sparkle 
on almost every page in picturesque description or piquant anec- 
dote. The book is alive with genial humour and shrewd observation, 
and deserves to be widely read.”—Standard. 


Write for Autumn Announcement List. 
WILLIAMS & NORGATE, 
14 Henrietta Street, Covent Garden, London, W.C. 





Second Impression. 


“A NEW WAY 
OF LIFE.” 


By J. ST. LOE STRACHEY, 


Editor of the SPECTATOR. 


LORD ROBERTS, speaking at the Annual Meeting of the 
National Service League on June 30th, 1909, thus referred 
to “A New Way of Life” :— 


“T should like, in relation to the question of 
useful literature, to say a special word of recom- 
mendation in favowr of the admirable little 
pamphlet written by Mr. St. Loe Strachey 
(A New Way of Life’), the able and patriotic 
editor of the Spxcraror, and published by 
Messrs. Macmillan & Co. at 1s. I earnestly hope 
that this book will have the wide sale which it 
deserves, and as Mr. Strachey has most generously 
promised to devote the whole of the profits of the 
sale to the furtherance of the League's work, 
is to be hoped that many of our members will 
invest a shilling in this most convincing and 
eloquent litile book.” 





To be obtained from all Booksellers, and at all Messrs. W. H, 
Smith and Son’s Stalls and Bookshops. 


Price is. net 


MACMILLAN & CO., Ltd., London. 
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SOME BOOKS PUBLISHED THIS WEEK 
PAGES from the BOOKS of PARIS |— 


Claude GC. Wash-Burn i Lester G. 

, h --» With 40 Illustrations, large crown 8vo, 7s. 6d. net. 

This book narrates the impressions and adventures of a writer and an artist in 
Paris. 


NOBLE DAMES & NOTABLE MEN 


By John Fyvie. Demy 8vo, Illustrated, 10s. 6d. net. 
Studies of six celebrities of the Georgian era, 


IN PRAISE OF OXFORD. 


An Anthology in Prose and Verse. By Thomas Sec- 
commie: and ue Spencer Scott. Medium 8vo, 6s. net. 





THREE BOOKS BY CHARLES WHIBLEY 


Crown 8vo, buckram, 5s. net per volume, 
The Pageantry of Life 
NEW EDITIONS. 
A Book of Sceundreis. Studies | In Frankness 


TRANSPORTATION IN EUROPE 


By Logan G. MePhersen. Crown 8vo, 5s. net. 


This book is @ slatement of, and a > ae between, the methods of trans- 
r rtation ee in Europe and the U.S. 





PRIMITIVE PSYCHO-THERAPY | 
AND QUACKERY 


By Rohert WM. Lawrence, M.D., Author of 
“The Magic of the Horseshoe.” Crown 8vo, 7s. 6d. net. 





THE PSYCHOLOGY OF 
RELIGIOUS EXPERIENCE 


By Edward Scriiner Ames. 
10s. 6d. net. 


THE EMANCIPATION OF WOMEN 


By W. Lyon Blease. Demy 8vo, 6s. nef. 


A well-reasoned and iempevate account of the Feminist Movement. 


TO WORK A GRASS HOLDING at a LIVING 
PROFIT and the CHEAP COTTAGE PROBLEM 


By H. 8B. M. Buchanan, B.A. Crown Svo, Is. net, 


Demy 8vo, 














THE WINTER QUEEN 


The Sad Story of Elizabeth of Bohemia, 
Daughter of James I. and Vi. 
By Marie Hay. With Illustrations, demy 8vo, 12s. 6d. net. 
DAILY TELEGRAPH.—“ Miss Hay’s book is equipped like a scholarly mono- 
graph, well founded upon careful research, but she writes her story like one writing 
@ novel.” 
vIMES.—* A good story, well told. Its incidents and its conversations are all 
Sounded on contempora ary records which are numerous and full of personal detail.” 





POPE. JCGHN the TWENTY-THIRD and 
MASTER JOHN HUS of BOHEMIA 


By Eustace Js Kittes Demy on 12s. Gd. net. 








ADRIFT ON AN. ICE-PAN 
By W. 7. Grenfell, M.D., @.Mi.G. Mlustrated, 


Foolse: ap 8vo, 2s. net. 
Dr. Grenfell is head of the Mission to Deep Sea Fishermen on the Labrador Coast, 
and deen an adventurous journey which all but const we career, 





THE ASCENDING EFFORT 


By George Bourne. Crown 8vo, 4s. 6d. net. 
MORNING POST.—** Mr. Bourne’s speculations are exceedingly ingenious, and 
their trains of tho ught are followed out with a subtlety which ts stimulating and 
often even amusing.’ 





OUR SEARCH for a WILDERNESS 


By Mary and G. William Beebe. With 100 
Photographs and Drawings by the Authors. 10s. 6d. net. 


MORNING POST.— A handsomely produced record of a delightful experience.” 
MANCULSTER GUARDIAN.—* There is not adry page from beginning to end.’ 
(nneeaiiiananiania : 








Please write for new Illastrated— List of Beautiful Gift. Books. 


London: COl CONSTABLE & CO. Ltd. 


CONSTABLE'’S LIST 


THE LATEST FICTION. 6s. each, 


A New Novel by the Author of “A Walking Gentleman.” 


FORTUNA CHANCE 











James Prior 


Alice Brown 


JOHN WINTERBOURNE’S FAMILY 


SUNDAY TIMES.—“ The book contains some really fine character drawing, and 
the people seem to be living, breathing figures.” MANCIESTER COURIER.—“ So 
many are the book's excellences.......The story is altogelher delightful, The book is 
one of the joys that come but seldom in any publishing season.” 





Admirers of Ciara Louise Burnham will 
be delighted with her latest novel 


CLEVER BETSY 


MORNING LEADER.—" Mrs. Burnham provides on almost every page a quaint 
humour that ensures to the reader r enjoyment good ay L “phe nty.” LIVERPOOL 
DAILY POST.—“*A delightfully wholesome and original story.”” The SCOTSMAN 
says :-— Whether at home or abroad she is a perpetu lelight, and she establishes 
her claim to cleverness." DUNDEE ADVERTISER A very fascinating and 
original novel,” LADIES’ FIELD.—" The varied characterisation is cxceedingly 
good and entertaining.” 






Dorothy Margaret Stuart 
MARTIN THE MUMMER 


MORNING LEADER.—“ The succession of incident is cumulative: there is no 
delaying, no turning off te @ new interest, to halt between the epivodes......the 
book is stirring.” 


May Sinclair THE CREATORS 


PUNCH.—“‘ The Creators’ is without question a great book a book which 
every lover of the right word and the rare thought wil! cor 
* The Creators’ must have won for her a place in the very front of modern fiction 
yf she had not been there long ago,” 


Hilaire Betioc 
PONGO AND THE BULL 


DAILY NEWS.—“ A brilliant social sative which it is a delight to read 
immensely amusing.” EVENING STANDARD.—“ A brilliant piece of work, 
keen, witly, cynical, and bracing.” PALL MALI GAZETTE.—“ A wild farce 
eneee moves along with energetic briskness...... full of mirthful incident.” 


nt as an achicvement, 


A. J. Dawson 


THE LAND OF HIS FATHERS 


TIMES.—“ Very brightly and well written full of life and che 
EVENING STANDARD.—“ In addition to the high ai elaeGaiven l aaa 
artistic qualities, there is @ fine manly ring about it,” 


Harry James Smith 


ENCHANTED GROUND 


ATHENEUM.—“ A very cleverly constructed and exciting work.” WESTERN 
DAILY PRESS.—“ An_ excellent story, strong im character......dhe author's 
characters live, they are human,” 


G. B. Lancaster 


JIM OF THE RANGES 


SHEFFIELD DAILY TELEGRAPH.—“ The story teems with vivid incident., 
possesses reality......a vigorous romance, with a fascination of its own,” 


George Meredith 
nd Edition.) CELT AND SAXON 


PEERS AND BUREAUCRATS 


By Ramsay Muir. 4. 62. net. 

SPECTATOR.—“ This finely tempered and exceedingly able study the most 

notable of recent contributions to the understanding of current 4 olitical problems...... 
This acute, thoughtful, and most remarkable study.” 


A FOOL’S PARADISE 
By ** Dum Dum,’ 3s. 60. net. 


DAILY MAIL,—“ The polished workmanship, the delightful pompos ty, the easy, 
unrestrained humour, unite, with a pecuharly hapey knack of phrasing, to place 





Cap‘ain Kendall's work far ‘above the ordi nary level, 





10 Orange Street, W.C, 
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Mr. HEINEMANN’S NEW BOOKS, 


Mr. HEINEMANN has pleasure in announcing that a POPULAR EDITION, in one volume, 
price SIX SHILLINGS net, of the great travel book of the present century, is now ready: 


THE HEART OF THE ANTARCTIC. 


By Sir ERNEST SHACKLETON, C.V.O. 
With Map and numerous Illustrations in Colour and Black-and-White. 


CHINA UNDER THE EMPRESS DOWAGER. 


By J. O. P. BLAND and EDMUND BACKHOUSE. Illustrated, 16s. net. 


**For the first time this remarkable volume lifts the veil that diplomacy had allowed to fall over the share of the Empress tn the 
events of 1900. It presents for the first time a vivid and coherent picture of the whole career and character of the masterful woman 
who was for half-a-century a de facto ruler of the Chinese Empire.”—TIMES, 


“THE GREAT ILLUSION.” By NORMAN ANGELL. 2s. 64. not, 


*,.* When the pamphlet on which this book is based was shown to King Edward, he remarked that the Author's arguments seemed so 
obvious that he could not understand why they were not accepted by everybody. 














THE MOST BEAUTIFUL ART BOOKS OF THE SEASON. 


THE RHINEGOLD.—_THE VALKYRIE. 


By RICHARD WAGNER. Illustrated in Celour by ARTHUR RACKHAM, 15s. net. (The Ring of the Niblungs.—I) 


THE ROMANCE OF GREAT MASTERS OF 
TRISTRAM and ISEULT. LANDSCAPE PAINTING, 
Illustrated in Colour. By EMILE MICHEL. 
By MAURICE LALAU. lis. net. Magnificently Illustrated, 30s. net. 


THE MERRY WIVES OF WINDSOR. 


Illustrated in Colour by HUGH THOMSON. 15s. net. Also EDITION DE LUXE, each copy signod by tho Artist, 42s. net. 





HUNTING CAMPS IN WOOD AND WILDERNESS. 


By H. HESKETH PRICHARD. Illustrated, 15s. net. 


A VOICE FROM THE CONGO. ; OF DISTINGUISHED ANIMALS. 


By HERBERT WARD. Illustrated, 10s. net. By H. PERRY ROBINSON, Illustrated, 6s. net. [Friday. 





A MEMOIR OF WILLIAM SHARP. s,y ELIZABETH SHARP. Mlustrated, 16s. net. 


a — A GASCON ROYALIST. 
MO ° By G. LENOTRE. 10s. not. 


2 vols., 12s. net. 


MEMOIRS OF THE DUCHESSE DE DINO. vols. 11. and 111, completing the Momoirs, 








10s. net each. 
ITALIAN FAR TASIES. JUANA OF CASTILE. 
By ISRAEL ZANGWILL. 8s. 6d. net. By MAY EARLE. bs. not. 
NEW SIX-SHILLING NOVELS. 
A LARGE ROOM. JOHN CHRISTOPHER: 
By Mrs. HENRY DUDENEY, Author of “ Rachel Lorian.” Dawn and Morning. 
By ROMAIN ROLLAND. 
CONFESSIONS OF A SUCCESSFUL 


THE GETTING OF WISDOM. 
By H. H. RICHARDSON, Author of “ Manrice Guest.” 


ANNE KEMPBURN. 
By M. BRYANT, Author of “Christopher Hibbault.” 


WIFE, 
By G. DORSET. 


AN AFFAIR OF DISHONOUR. 
By WILLIAM DE MORGAN. 


By the seme Author, Cheaper Edition of THE DOP DOCTOR. 
IT NEVER CAN HAPPEN AGAIN. By RICHARD DEHAN. [8th Impression. 
MARTIN EDEN. MR. DOOLEY SAYS. 





By JACK LONDON. {3rd Impression, By F. P. DUNNE, 3s. 6d. 








Mr. Heinemann’s Illustrated Autumn Announcement List Free. 


London: WILLIAM HEINEMANN, 21 Bedford Street, W.C. 
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MACMILLAN & CO.’S NEW BOOKS 


Rudyard Kipling 
Rewards and Fairies. 


With Illustrations by FRANK CRAIG. Uniform Edition. 
Red cloth, Extra Crown 8vo, 6s.—Pocket Edition. India paper, 
limp leather, Feap. 8vo, 5s. net.—Edition de Luwae. Hand-made 
paper, sateen cloth, 8vo, 10s. 6d, net. 


The Broad Stone of Empire. 


Problems of Crown Colony Administration. 
With Records of Personal Experience. By Sir CHARLES 
BRUCE, G.C.M.G. With Maps, 2 vols. 8vo, 30s. net. 


An Olive Branch in Ireland and 
its History. By WILLIAM O'BRIEN, MP. With 


Portraits, 8vo, 10s. net. 

MORNING POST.—“ Everyone wishing to understand the forces working in 
Irish politics at the present time should read Mr. O'Brien's book, marked as it 
is by all the ability and eloquence of one of the most interesting figures in 
Ireland and by the sincerity of a preacher absolutely convinced of the truth of 
his doctrines.” 


Tennyson asa Student and Poet 

of Nature. by sir NORMAN LOCKYER, K.C.B., 
and WINIFRED L. LOCKYER. With an Introduction and 
Notes, Crown 8vo, 4s. 6d. net. 


Pietro of Siena: a Drama. By 
STEPHEN PHILLIPS. Crown 8vo, 2s. 6d. net. 


Alongshore: Where Man and the 


Sea Face One Another. xy srernen 
REYNOLDS. With Illustrations from Photographs by 
Meuvitte Mackay. Extra Crown 8vo, 6s. 


Melanesians and Polynesians: 
their Life-Histories Described and Com- 
pared. By GEORGE BROWN, D.D. With Illustrations, 
8vo, 12s, net. 


The Old North Trail; or, Life, Legends, 
and Religion cf the Blackfeet Indians. By 
WALTER McCLINTOCK. With numerous Illustrations, 
8 of which are in Colour, and a Map, 8vo, 15s. net. 

[ Tuesday. 

Nigerian Studies; or, The Religious 
and Political System of the Yoruba. By 
R. E. DENNETT, Author of “At the Back of the Black 
Man’s Mind.” With Iustrations and Map, 8vo, 8s. 6d. net. 


The Conflict of Colour. Being a 
Detailed Examination of Racial Problems 
throughout the World, with Special Refer- 
ence to the Engilish-Speaking Peoples. By 
B.L. PUTNAM WEALE. 8vo, 10s. net. 


Young Gaol-Birds. By Cuartes FE. B. 
RUSSELL, M.A., Author of “The Making of a Criminal,” 
“Working Lads’ Clubs,” &c. Crown S8vo, 3s. 6d. net. 


The Domain of Belief. By Henry 
JOHN COKE, Author of “ Creeds of the Day,” “ Tracks of a 
Rolling Stone,” &c. 8vo, 7s. 6d. net. 


Christ for India: being a Presentation 
of the Christian Message to the Religious 
Thought of India. By BERNARD LUCAS, Author 
of “The Faith of a Christian,” &e, Crown 8vo, 4s. 6d. net. 


Some Elements of the Religious 


Teaching’ of Jesus according to 

the Synoptic Gospels. boing the JowETT 
LECTURES for 1910. By C. G. MONTEFIORE, Crewn 8vo, 
2s. 6d. net, 

Introduction to Physical Chem- 


istry e By JAMES WALKER, LL.D., F.R.S., Professor of 


Chemistry in the University of Edinburgh. Sixth Edition, 


Lectures on the French Revolu- 


tion. By JOHN EMERICH EDWARD DALBERG-ACTON, 
First Baron Acton, D.C.L., LL.D. &e. Edited by JOHN 
NEVILLE FIGGIS, C.R., Litt.D., and REGINALD VERE 
LAURENCE, M.A. 8vo, 10s. net. 


The Glory of the Shia World. 


The Tale of a Pilgrimage. Translated and Edited from a 
Persian Manuscript by Major P. M. SYKES, C.M.G., Assisted 
by KHAN BAHADUR AHMAD DIN KHAN. With many 
Illustrations in the Text, and 4 Coloured Reproductions of 
Persian Paintings, 8vo, 10s. net. 

Illustrative of Persian Life and Character. 


A History of the British Army. 
By the Hon. J. W. FORTESCUE. With Maps, 8vo. 
Vol. V.—From tHe RenewaL or tHe WAR TO THE 
Evacuation or Rio pk LA Prata (1803-1807). 18s. net. 
Vol, VI.—From true Exrepirion to Eeyrt, 1807, To THE 
Barris ov CoruNXa, January, 1809. 18s. net. 


Life and Letters of Alexander 
Macmillan, sy cuar.es b. GRAVES. With 


Portraits, 8vo, 10s. net. 


The Herkomers. 
HERKOMER, C.V.O., R.A., D.C.L., LL.D. &. With 6 
Illustrations, 8vo, 7s. 6d. net. LARGE-PAPER EDITION. 
With 28 Illustrations, 4to, 25s. net. 


Chronicles of Pharmacy. By A. C. 
WOOTTON. Illustrated, 2 vols. 8vo, 21s. net. 
THE TIMES.—“ A hook which deserves a place on the shelf as a usefal work 
s reference, and which supplies many an instructive chapter for a spare 
half-hour.” 


Our Village. By Mary Russet. Mirrorp. 
With an Introduction by ANNE THACKERAY RITCHIE, 
100 Illustrations by Hueu Tomson, and 16 Coloured Plates 
from Drawings by ALrrep Rawuines. Crown 4to, 10s. 6d. net. 


The Water Babies. By Cnaries 
KINGSLEY. With 16 Dlustrations in Colour by Warwick 
GosBLe. 8vo, 5s. net. 

Highways and Byways in Cam- 

bridge and Ely. sy tho Rev. EDWARD 
CONYBEARE. Illustrated by FREDERICK L. GRIGGS, 
Extra Crown 8vo, 6s. Also an Edition de Luxe, printed on 
hand-made paper and limited to 250 copies, Royal 8vo, 21s. net 

The Charm of the Road. England 

and Wales. py JAMeEs JON HISSEY. With 

28 Full-page Ilustrations and a Map, 8vo, 10s. net. 

Life in the Roman World of Nero 


and St. Paul. By Professor T. G. TUCKER, 
Litt.D. Camb., Author of “Life in Ancient Athens,” &c. 
With Illustrations, 8vo, 12s. 6d. net. 


Rest Harrow. a Sequel to “Open Country.” By 
MAURICE HEWLETT. 6s, 


The Human Chord. _ sy aAtcrernon 
BLACK WOOD, Author of “ Jimbo,” “John Silence,” &c. 6s. 


Tales of Men and Ghosts. By 


EDITH WHARTON. 6s. 


The Devil and the Deep Sea. 


By RHODA BROUGHTON. 6s. 


Hearts and Coronets. 
Girls. By ALICE WILSON FOX. 6s, 


A Snail’s Wooing. The Story of an Alpine 
Courtship. By E. M. SNEYD-KYNNERSLEY, Author of 
“H.M.I.” 6s. 


The Story of a Year. By Mrs. 
MOLESWORTH,. With Illustrations by Gerrrupg Drmain 
Hammonp. Crown 8vo, 3s. 6d. 


The Hunting of the Snark. 


LEWIS CARROLL. 


By Sir HUBERT VON 


A Story for 


By 


With [lustrations by H. Hourpay, 





Thoroughly Revised, 8vo, 10s. net. 


MACMILLAN & CO., 


Miniature Edition. Pott 8vo, ls. net, 


Ltd., 





London, 
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MR. MURRAY'S NEW BOOKS. 
Colonel Sir FRANCIS YOUNGHUSBAND’S New Work. 


INDIA AND TIBET. 


Being a History of the Relations which have Subsisted 
between the Two Countries from the Time of Warren 
Hastings to 1910; together with a Particular Account of 
the Mission to Lhasa of 1904. 
With Maps and Illustrations, medium 8vo, 21s, net, 

“India and Tibet" contains a complete account of our relations 
with Tibet since the Tashi Lama firat entered into communication 
with Warren Hastings in 1773 up to the flight of the Dalai Lama to 
India in 1910. And not only are the direct relations between the 
British and the Tibetans treated of, but also those between the 
British and the Chinese and Russians respectively in regard to 
Tibet. A full narrative of the Mission to Lhasa in 1904 is included, 
and descriptions are given of the character, the policy, and the 
religion of the Tibetans and of the country passed through on the 
way to Lhasa, 








T. GIBSON BOWLES’ New Work. 


SEA LAW AND SEA POWER. 


Demy $8vo, 7s. 6d, net. 

In this beok the author offers a serious and reasoned warning 
to his countrymen against the final abandonment of their effective 
power at sea proposed by the Hague Convention of 1907, and 
effected by the Declaration of London of 1910, and the Naval Prize 
Bill now before Parliament. The changes proposed by these 
Instruments are grave and far-reaching. To examine all the 
proposed changes historically and practically, and to awaken the 
country to a sense of the vital necessity for resisting them, is the 
purpose of this book. 


SEA WOLVES mm MEDITERRANEAN 


By Commander E. HAMILTON CURREY, R.N. With Illus- 
trations, demy 8vo, 10s. 6d. net. 

Of the romances which fringe the by-paths of history, few are 
more fascinating than that of the Moslem Corsairs of the 
Mediterranean. The story of these men who rose from being little 
better than slaves to become, not only Admirals and councillors of 
Kings, but Kings themselves by right of conquest, reads more 
like a sixteenth-century romance than the sober pages of history. 
The record of the deeds of the Sea Wolves is but another instance 
of truth being stranger than fiction ; of how fiction was overtaken 
and surpassed by these desperate pirates, 





THE LIFE OF 


BENJAMIN DISRAELI, 


EARL OF BEACONSFIELD. 


With Portraits and Illustrations, demy 8vo, in 4 or 5 vols., 
1¥s, net each vol. 


Now ready, Vol. 1., 1804-1837. 





New Novei by the Author of ‘‘Miss Esperance and Mr. Wycherly.” 


MASTER AND MAID. 
By Mrs. L. ALLEN HARKER. 6s. 


STORER CLOUSTON’S NEW NOVEL. 


THE PEER’S PROGRESS. «. 


JOHN MURRAY, Albemarle Street, W. 


THE TOPIC OF THE DAY. 
Demy Svo, price 5s. net. 
THE SOCIAL IDEAL 
AND 


DR. CHALMERS’ CONTRIBUTION TO CHRISTIAN ECONOMICS. 
By J. WILSON HARPER, D.D. 


Edinburgh: MACNIVEN & WALLACE. 








CLEARANCE SECOND-HAND BOOK CATALOGUE. 
25% Discount for Cash. 


HENRY SOTHERAN & CO., 


having removed from No. 37 to No. 43 Piccadilly, 
will send the three parts of the above on application. 
LWAYS WANTED—BOOKS illustrated by Alken, 
Cruikshank, Rowlandson, Beardsley ; Old Sporting Books and Prints, 
Manuscripts, uminated Books, Autographs, Miniatures, Folios of Engravings 
of every description. Libraries purchased. Any book supplied. Please state 
wants, Catalogues free.—HOLLAND BROS,, 21 Jouyn Baieurt St., Binmincuam, 














From . « 


Wells Gardner, Darton & Go.’s List, 


— 








JUST PUBLISHED. 


THE DOG LOVER’S BOOK. 


Pictured by EDWIN NOBLE, R.B.A. 
With Preface by Major RICHARDSON. Cloth, 15s, net, 


All about Dogs, by a well-known dog lover. The book is divided 
into four main parts, dealing with Watch Dogs and Guardians, 
Sporting Dogs, Lapdogs and Pets, Wild Dogs and their Kinsmen, with 
a section of general information on training, common ailments, Shows 
and Dog law. The whole is beautifully illustrated in colours, with 
a diagram of the comparative sizes of Dogs and smalier illustrations iq 


black-and-white in addition, 
JOHN MARTIN HYDE: 


The Duke’s Messenger. By JOHN 
MASEFIELD. wmiseritip. IMustrated by 1. ¢ 
DUGDALE, Cloth, 6s. 
A stirring tale of a boy's adventures in the service of the 
Duke of Monmouth, at the close of the seventeenth century, 


E. V. THE SLOWCOACH. 


LUCAS. By E. V. LUCAS. Mlustrated in Colours 
by M. V. WHEELHOUSE. Cloth, 6s, 


A new and original story ty Mr. E. V. Lucas, dealing 
with a caravan journey through a beautiful part of 
Eagland, including Ozford and Stratford-on-Avon. 


A BOOK OF DISCOVERIES. 


By JOHN MASEFIELD. 
Illustrated by GORDON BROWNE, R.I. Cloth, 6s. 


‘ 














An intensely realistic account of two boys who “ discovered” a small 
piece of England. Mr. John Masefield tells how they learnt to use 
their eyes and their minds, and to read, in their discoveries, the story of 
the past as well as of the present. 

Uniform with Darton’s Fine Art Series. 
A List of this Serics post-free on application. 


Easy Plays for 


BROWNIKINS. Children (with 
Written by Mrs. ARKWRIGHT. Musie music) which 
by J. W. WILSON have already 


Profuscly Illustrated, partly in Colour, by CHARLES 
ROBINSON, Cloth, bs. 


Proved most 
popular. 





RAYMOND JACBERNS. 
AN EVERY DAY ROMANCE, With Coloured 


Illustrations by PAUL HARDY. Cloth, 5s. 
The experience of the heroine will appeal to the myriads of girls who, for some 
reason or other, find themselves earning a lonely livelihood in London, 


THE MEAN-WELLS. With Coloured [llustra- 
tions by G. E. ROBERTSON, Cloth, 3s. 6d. 
Miss Quiller-Couch knows her Cormrall, and gives a fresh and humorous tale 4 
the doings of twe little girls living there. 


H. DE VERE STACPOOLE. 
THE CRUISE OF THE ‘KINGFISHER.’ 


Illustrated by W. RAINEY. Cloth, 2s. 6d. 
Mr. de Vere Siagpoole’s well-known experience allows him to do full justice to this 
exciting tale of the laying of an occan cable. 


CRUISERS IN THE CLOUDS. By Joun Les 


Illustrated, 2s. 6d. 
A popular account of flying machines from the earliest days to the present time. 


DANGER SIGNALS. By Joun Lea. LIllustrated, 
2s. 6d. 
An amazing record of the pluck, skill, and perseverance contained in the history 
of bwilding some of the most famous lighthouses. 


HANSEL AND GRETEL. With 12 Full-page 


Nlustrations in Colour by MARIA L. KIRK, 5s. net. 


, nN 
LITTLE PEOPLE EVERYWHERE. By Prt 
BLAISDELL McDONALD and JULIA DALRYMPLE, Illustrated we 
a Coloured Frontispiece and 8 Full-page Pictures from Photographs in eaca 
volume. With Picture Cover in Colour, cloth, 1s, 6d. net. 


A new series of illustrated books on child-life in all parts of the world, Written 
in a style intelligible to children from nine to thirteen years and attractive 9 
readers of any age. - caf 

The distinguishing features of the series as a whole are the vivid word pictures % 
the scenes and lif: cf other lands, and the treatment of the subject with a comp'e# 


knowledge of what children understand und like. 


MANUEL IN MEXICO. UME SAN IN JAPA. 
RAFAEL IN ITALY. KATHLEEN IN IRELAND. 


WELLS GARDNER, DARTON & CO., Ltd. 
3 &4 PATERNOSTER BUILDINGS, E.C.; & 4 VICTORIA STREET, S.W, 
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have so quic 
jnexpensi veness. 
aim, 
one hundred. i rea nay 
by this expansion of The Society’s activities. 





Sana” 


ORE and more, as the flood of new publications increases, does the public eye become discriminating. Not only does the buyer's 
critical sense require that his purchases be works of literary and artistic merit, but that they be also we!l printed, on sound 

r, and beautifully bound, Mens sana in corpore sano is indeed his ereed in all such matters. 
pap viere, also, is the creed in pursuance of which The Medici Society, only three years since, began to issue those Medici Prints which 


kly established a reputation for faithfulness to the originals, correct choice of subject, and (important qualification) 
To bring the best pictures within the reach of the widest possible circle of art-lovers has been The Society's consistent 
‘and at no time has that aim been nearer realization than during 1910, which has seen the number of Medici Prints reach almost 
The interested reader may be referred below for evidence that the standard has not been lowered, nor the prices raised, 


In turning to the production of books as well as of prints, The Society has perhaps entered a less neglected field; but, in this 


day of 
Society , 
Press is necessarily 
book production. 


“books made to sell,” no one can say that there is not good work to be done here also. 
to the cause of gooi book production is the Riccardi Press, 
limited, and The Society has not hesitated also to employ the best tools and materials of ordinary “ commercial” 
Of the quality—both within and without—of the books in its present list, the early Press notices quoted below may 


The outstanding contribution of The 
with its exclusive type and paper. But the output of an artistic 


be allowed to speak ; but The Society’s success in realising its aims has been attested by a laudation, as gratifying as it was unexpected, 
in the Pall Mall Gazette of Octorer 6th :—'* The Mediei Society......has enriched us with an unexampled range of beautiful repro- 


ductions......and perfectly printed books.” 
QUATTRO-CENTENARY OF VASARI’S BIRTH, 1911. 


The Life of Giorgio Vasari. 


AStndy of the Later Renaissance in Italy. By R. W. CARDEN, 
A.R.LB.A. With 29 Plates, demy 8vo, I6s. net. 
« Mr. Carden treats Vasari as a typical figure of his time.......Prepared with 
t industry, the book contains no fine writing, and, indeed, nothing that is 
not interesting to those who are already interested in the subject. Mr. Carden, 
as often as he can, allows Vasari to speak for himself out of his own letters....... 
He was a kind of Boswell to Michelangelo’s Johnson.”"—Times, 


Norwich: a Social Study. 


by C. B. HAWKINS. With an Introductory Note by the 
DEAN OF NORWICH, With Illustrations, square crown 8vo, 
cloth, 5s. net. [ Prospectus post-free. 

Norwich, with its 125,000 inhabitants, presents on a small seale all the 
features of a metropolitan city. Except London and Bristol, no other 
English city has been for so long an important manufacturing and commercial 
centre, while in few are the avocations of the workers more varied, The book 
is the outcome of close personal investigation on the spot by an experienced 
student of social conditions. 

“ An account of the industries, the conditions of labour, the unemployment, 
the pauperism, the finance, the charities, the organisation and work of the 
religious bodies, and of various other matters....... The chapter on boy labour is 
one of the most instructive in the book.’’—Spectator, 


The Closet of Sir Kenelm Digby, Kt- 


Edited. with a long Biograwhical and Critical Introduction, 
by ANNE MACDONELL. With Photogravure Portrait after 
Vandyke, extra crown 8vo, cloth, 7s. 6d. net; parchment, 
full gilt, 10s. 64. net. 

Sir Kenelm Digby (1603-65) was by turns author, scientist, and man of action, 
but among his recorded works the present curious and informative little book 
of recipes has passed unmentioned. At this moment, when time-honoured 
recipes are much in favour, this reprint of an exceedingly rare, and by no means 
uninviting, collecticn should find a large public. 


The Scholar Gipsy and Thyrsis. 


By MATTHEW ARNOLD. With 10 L lustrations, Reproduced 
by the Medici Process, after the Original Water-Colours by 
W. RUSSELL FLINT. Large crown tto, on pure rag paper, 
buckram gilt, 12s. 6d. net ; parchment gi't, 21 1s. net. Also 
100 large-paper copies on Japanese vellum, numbered and 
signed by the Artist, bound whole vellum, “ Morris” end 
papers, £! 12s. 64. net. 

“To state that these two gems of poetry have been fitly illustrated is to chal- 
lenge question and to answer it Mr. Flint has given us, in an unexaimnpled form, 
the peerless qualities of English landscape .....Some of these plates are worth 
framing alongside originals that a shrewd collector acquires after careful 
choosing at the best of our water-colour exhibitions, and we know no higher 
praise. They can stand without fear and without reproach in any tournament 
of colour-printing the world over, and that, in these days, is praise enough for 
anything.” —Pall Mall Gazette, [JUustrated Prospectus post-free, 


New Medici Prints 


French Lyrics. 


Edited by GEORGE SAINTSBURY. A New Edition, with 
Water-Colour Illustrations by A. GERARDIN. Extra crown 8vo, 
with 8 Plates, cloth gilt, 7s. 6d. net. Large-Paper Edition, 
with 12 Plates, parchment gilt, 15s, net. 


After placing Prof. Saintsbury’s well-known collection of French Lyrics 
“among the best and securest of all” anthologies worthy of a place beside 
Palgrave, the Pall Mall Gazette says of the illustrations: ‘“‘ These have been 
reproduced with all the touch and grace of the originals, the result being a 
pleasant and unforced accompaniment......where it might have been so easy to 
impair the exquisite effect......A worthy presentment of the finest and rarest of 
the unstudied melodies of the old French lyrists,”’ 


NEW VOLUME FROM THE RICCARDI PRESS: 


Malory’s Le Morte Darthur. 


The text of Caxton, in modernized sp«lling, ee in the 
Riccardi Type, designed by Herbert P. Horne. With 
48 Water-Colours by W. RUSSELL FLINT. In 4 Volumes, 
10} by 7Zin., sold only in sets. 500 copies. Michalet boards, 
£10 103. net the set; limp vellam, £12 12s. net the set. 
Also 10 copies for sale printed on vellnm throughout, bound 
Kelmscott Vellum, £63 net the set. { Prospectus post-free. 

[Volume I. now ready; to be followed by Vol. II., Spring, and 
Vols. II1., IV., Autumn, 1911.) 

“ The edition softens and warms the noble simplicity of the type and page by 
the added charm of Mr. Russell Flint’s illustrations. They are of a soft and 
delicate beauty, their colour is admirable, and they express the sense of 
mystery, of magic for magic’s sake, which is a special note of Malory among 
all the Arthurian story-tellers......We have so often spoken of the merits of the 
Medici Process by which Mr. Flint’s water-colours have been reproduced that it 
is neediess to repeat our praise of the results obtained This edition of Malory 
will add alike to Mr, Flint’s reputation and that of the Riecardi Press."" 

—Athenzum, 


Pewter and the Amateur Collector. 


By EDWARDS J. GALE. With 43 Plates, medium 8vo, 
7s. 6d. net. 

“The historical sketch is clear and aecurate. The hints and warnings to 
colleetors eannot fail to be useful checks to impetuosity and self-confidence. 
The particular charm of this attractive book consists in the excellence of the 
43 plates, drawn from both sides of the Atlantic.’’—Athenzum, 


A Flower Anthology. 


Selecred and Illustrated with 12 Water-Colours by ALFRED 
RAWLINGS. Small square crown 8vo, cloth, full gilt design, 
5s. net; grained parchment gilt, 7s. 6d. net; rough brown 
Persian, yapp edges, 103. 6d. net; also (to order only) half- 
bound vellum, 12.. 6d net; and full morocco, 21s. net. 

In this charmingly produced little book Mr. Rawlings has worked out his 
happy idea of placing his water-colours, which show a nice feeling for the 
colour and grouping of some of the simpler flowers, in a setting of poems chosen 
from the great poets of Nature. The anthology is likely to be in great favour 





as a prescutation volume, [1Uustrated Prospectus post-free. 


“ Until science has gone much further in the transference of colour by imitative process, no more satisfactory copy......is likely to 
be obtainable on pap-r by mechanical means...... It must be remembered that The Society's least satisfactory reproductions are steps 
towards improvement painfully taken in almost impossible fields..—The BURLINGTON MAGAZINE, September, 1910. 


Plate No. Price. 
German III. DURER : Virgin and Child with a Pear (Vienna) 20/- 
English XI, GAINSBOROUGH : Gainsborough Dupont (Sir E. 

Vincent a 2 - 17/6 
English VII. GAINSOROUGH : The Duchess of Devonshire 

(Althorp) ... ; we “i ra ws 25/- 
Special Pl. 1910 GIORGIONE: Coneert Champétre (Louvre) ... 25/- 
Italian XXXV. GIORGIONE: Judith (S. Petersburg) - «w- 20/- 
N.P.S. V. LELY: Oliver Cromwell (Sidney Sussex Coll.) 12/6 
French VI, LIOTARD : The Chocolate Girl (Dresden) we =15/- 





Plate No. Price, 
German V. MENGS: Cupid Sharpening his Arrow 
(Dresden) ... in be . a ame - 10/6 
French IV. NATTIER: Madame Sophie de France (Ver- 
saiiles) ui = “ ae , - w- 17/6 
English XIV. REYNOLDS: The Age of Innocence (N.G.) «we 82/6 
Italian XXVII. TITIAN: Portraitofa Man(SirHughLane’sColl’n) 25/- 
Spanish I. VELASQUEZ: Infanta Margarita Teresa 
(Vienna) ™ a = : a “ « 20)/- 
Spanish H. ZURBARAN: The Virgin, zt. 6 (S. Petersburg) 15/- 


THE POPULAR MEDICI PRINTS 


_A Series of smailer Medici Prints (average dimensions 12 by 9in.) Price (in tinted overmount 17 by 14 in.) 6s. each. The first 12 
subjects are favourite pictures by Bellini, Bronzino, Frayonard, Francia, Gainsborough, Greuze, Lebrun, Millais, Millet, H. Morland, 


Moroni, and Romney. 


Please write for Mr. 
Lists post-free. 
. stamps. 


Please write for the completely illustrated prospectus, pust-free. 


Lee Warner's liustrated List of New Books; also for Special Prospectuses and Su:mmary 
The Society’s NEW Prospectus, containing 160 Miniature Reproductions of the Prints, post-Tfrec, 





PHILIP LEE WARNER, Publisher to The Medici Society, Ltd., 38 Albemarle St., W. 
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GENERAL LITERATURE 


Write to Messrs. METHUEN for their Illustrated List 
THE BOOK OF THE YEAR 
UNDE® FIVE REIGNS: being Further Reminis- 


cences of Lady Dorothy Nevill. Edited by her Son, RALPH NEVILL, 
With 16 Illustrations, demy 8vo, 15s. net. [Fourth Edition, 


LADY JOHN RUSSELL: a Memoir. With Selections 


from her Diary and Correspondence. Edited by DESMOND MacCARTHY 
and AGATHA RUSSELL, With Illustrations, demy 8vo, 10s, 6d. net. 


MARY MAGDALENE. By Mavrice Marrerirncx, 


Author of “The Blue Bird.” Translated by ALExanpER TEIXEIRA DE 
Marros, Feap, 8vo, gilt top, 3s. 6d. net. 


ALARMS AND DISCURSIONS. By G. K. Cuesterton. 


Feap. 8vo, 5s, This is uniform with ‘‘ Tremendous Trifles.” 


REASON AND BELIEF. By Sir Oxrver Loner, F.R.S. 


Crown 8vo, 3s. 6d. net. A hichly important book, dealing with the Incarna- 
tion and the study of the Old Testament, 


THE SECOND POST. By E. V. Lucas, Feap. 8vo, 


cloth, 5s. ; leather, 5s. net. A sequel to “‘ The Gentlest Art.” 


THE PRETENDERS: a Historic Play in Five Acts. 


By HENRIK IBSEN. Translated by Dr. JON STEFANSSON, Ph.D. 

















Feap. 8vo, 1s. net. [Nov loth, 
INNOCENCE AND DEATH. By Mrs. M. V. Dent. 
Feap. 8vo, 2s. 6d. net. [Nov, 10th, 





A little book on the life and death of children, 


THE CHATEAU D’OEX: Life and Sport in an Alpine 
Valley. By ERNEST DUDLEY LAMPEN. With 12 Illustrations in 
Colour, and 8 other Illustrations, crown 8vo, 6s. net. [ Nov. 10th. 

I MYSELF. By Mrs. T. P. O'Connor. With 14 Ilus- 
trations, demy 8vo, 12s. 6d. net. A book of reminiscences. 

THE LIFE OF ROBERT BROWNING. By W. Haru 


GRIFFIN, B.A. Completed by H. C. MINCHIN, M.A, With many 
Portraits and Illustrations, demy 8vo, 12s. 6d. net. 


A SHEPHERD’S LIFE: Impressions of the South 


Wiltshire Downs. By W. H. HUD , Author of “Green Mansions.” 
With Illustrations by B.C. GOTCH. Demy 8vo, 7s. 6d. net. 


ENGLISH WOODLANDS AND THEIR STORY. By 


HOUGHTON TOWNLEY. With 100 Illustrations from Photographs by 
the Author, wide demy 8vo, gilt top, 15s, net. 


HENRI Il.: HIS COURT AND TIMES. By H. Nort 


WILLIAMS, Author of “A Rose of Savoy.” With a Frontispiece in 
Photogravure and 16 other Illustrations, demy 8vo, 15s. net. 


PIONEERS OF OUR FAITH. By Cuarves Puarrts, 


M.A, With 20 lllustrations, demy 8vo, 10s, 6d. net. 


HOME LIFE IN AMERICA. By Karnarine G. Bussey. 


With 12 Illustrations, demy 8vo, 10s. 6d. net. 


BEHIND THE SHOJI. Impressions of Japan. By 


EVELYN ADAM. Crown 8vo, 


ON SOMETHING. By H. Betxoc. Feap. 8vo, 5s. 
THE GREAT INFANTA: Isabel of Flanders. By 


L. KLINGENSTEIN,. With 12 Illustrations, demy 8vo, 10s. 6d. net. 
[Romantic History. 


OUR STAGE AND ITS CRITICS. ByE.F.S. Crown 
8vo, 5s. not. 
JAPAN AND THE JAPANESE. By Watrer Tynpate. 


With 32 Mlustrations in Colour by the Author, demy 8vo, 18s. net. 


THE EARLY CHRISTIANS IN ROME. By the Very 
Rev. H. DONALD M, SPENCE-JONES, D.D., Dean of Gloucester. With 
a Frontispiece in Colour and 12 other Illustrations, demy 8vo, 12s, 6d. net. 

HOME LIFE IN SPAIN. By S. L. Bensvsay. With 
12 Illustrations, demy 8vo, 10s. 6d. net. 


VASCO DA GAMA AND HIS SUCCESSORS. By 


K. G. JAYNE, With many Dlustrations, demy 8vo, 10s. 6d. net. 


CHARLES II. AND HIS COURT. By A.C. A. Brerr, 


B.A. With 16 Illustrations, demy 8vo, 10s. 6d. net. 


A PRIMER OF PHOTOGRAPHY. By Captain Owen 


WHEELER, With many Illustrations, crown 8vo, 2s. 6d. net, 
THE FIRST FOLIO 


MR. WILLIAM SHAKESPEARE’S COMEDIES, HIS- 


TORIES, AND TRAGEDIES. Published according to the true Originall 
Copies. London, Printed at the charges of W. Jaggard, Ed. Blount, T. 
Smithwicke, and Aspley, 1623. Reproduced in Facsimile from the Edition 
of 1623. Folio, £4 4s. net. 


JOHN LUCAS: Portrait-Painter. By Arruvr Lucas. 
With 94 Illustrations, imperial 4to, £3 3s, net. 


MOATED HOUSES. By W. Ovrram Tristram. With 
+ yo ee by HERBERT RAILTON, Wide demy 8vo, gilt top, 

OLD ENGLISH INSTRUMENTS OF MUSIC: their 
History and Character. By FRANCIS W. GALPIN, M.A., F.L.S, 
With many Illustrations, demy 8vo, 7s. 6d, net. [The Antiquary’s Books. 

THE YOUNG ELECTRICIAN. By Hasmonp Hatt. 


With many Llustrations, crown 8vo, 5a, 
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Messrs. METHUEN’S NEW BOOKS 
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DANTE ALIGHIERI. By Pacer Tonner, M.A., D.Litt 


Fourth and Enlarged Edition. Crown 8vo, 5a. net. 


ONE HUNDRED MASTERPIECES OF PAINTING, 


Selected by B.C. WITT. With 100 Plates, demy 8vo, 10s. 6d. net, 


VANISHING ENGLAND. ‘The Book by P. H. Drrog. 
FIELD, M.A., F.S.A. The Illustrations by FRED, ROE, R.I. Wide demy 
8vo, gilt top, lis. net. 


MAN’S SUPREME INHERITANCE. By F. Marrs 


ALEXANDER. Crown 8vo, 5s. net. 


GEORGE ROMNEY. By Arrnur B. Cuamerrtary, 
With a Photogravure and 72 Plates, wide royal 8vo, gilt wi 12s, ry 
Classics of 4 
THE MOTHER OF PARLIAMENTS. By penal 


GRAHAM, With 20 Illustrations, demy 8vo, ICs. 61. net. 


PORCELAIN, AND HOW TO COLLECT IT. By 


EDWARD DILLON, M.A. With 32 Plates, crown 8vo, 6s, 


OLIVER GOLDSMITH. By R. Asue Kine. With a 


Frontispiece, crown 8vo, 6s. 


ANECDOTES OF BIG CATS AND OTHER BEASTS, 


By DAVID WILSON, Crown 8vo, és. 


SIENA AND SOUTHERN TUSCANY. By Epwazp 


HUTTON, With 16 Illustrations in Colour by O. F. M. WARD. Cr. 8vo, és, 


SAMUEL ROGERS AND HIS CIRCLE. By R. Euus 


ROBERTS. With 16 Illustrations, demy 8vo, 10s. 6d. net. 


THE BUCCANEERS IN THE WEST INDIES IN THE 
} ty Geuesar. By C, H. HARING. With 10 Illustrations, demy 


KINGS’ FAVOURITES. By Feancrs Bicxiey. With 
12 Illustrations, demy 8vo, 10s. 6d. net. 
Agnes Sorel, Jane Shore, Diane de Poitiers, &c. 


FICTION 
THE FINER GRAIN. By Henry James. Cr. 8vo, 6s. 


[Second Edition, 


THE REST CURE. By W. B. Maxwe xt, Author of 


“Vivien.” Crown 8vo, 6s. 
* Perfect in its balance and continuity.”-—Pall Mall Gazette. 
“Mr. Maxwell has drawn a pathetic picture of arrogance humbled by self- 
knowledge.”’—Daily Chronicle. 


THE GOLDEN SILENCE. By C.N. & A. M. Wittius- 
SON, Authors of “ The Lightning Conductor,” &. With a Frontispiece in 
Colour, crown 8vo, és. [Second Edstion, 

“The vivid descriptions of Arab life and travel in the East are wonderfully 
realistic, bringing before one the charm of that ever fascinating country.” 
— Bristol Times. 

CLAYHANGER. By Arnotp Benner, Author of 
* The Old Wives’ Tale,”’ &c. Crown Svo, 6s. [Third Edition, 

** As long as ‘ The Old Wives’ Tale,’ but twice as good.’’— Siar. 
“Mr. Bennett is one of our great novelists.'’—Glasgow Herald, 


MR. INGLESIDE. By E. V. Lucas, Author of “Over 





Bemerton’s,”’ &c. Crown 8vo, és. { Fourth Edition, 
“Sparkling dialogue......gems of criticism and humour."’— Morning Post. 
“Each chapter is a gem, a beautiful work of art.""—Manchester Courer. 


THE HOUSE OF SERRAVALLE. By Ricuarp Bacor, 
Author of “ Anthony Cuthbert,” &. Crown 8vo, 6s. : 
“ Thought, knowledge, and a painstaking art have gone to the making of this 
exciting romance of a Tuscan noble house.’’—Scotsman. 


THE EXCEPTION. By Oxivex Onions. Cr. 8vo, 6s. 
[Second Edition. 
“ The thing is wonderfully well done, and has a poignancy of humanity that 
will tell on every class of reader."’"—Observer. 


BABES IN THE WOOD. By B. M. Croxer. Cr. 8vo, 6s. 


The scene of this novel is laid in India. [Second Edition, 
“ Full of well-conceived incidents, lively and natural talk."’—Times. 


THE GLAD HEART. By E. Marra Axsanest. With a 


Frontispiece, crown 8vo, 6s. [ Third Ediiton. 
“ An absorbing tale, never unwholesome or obscure.’’—Daily Telegraph. 


NINE TO SIX-THIRTY. By W. Perr Rivce, Author 
of ‘‘ Erb,” &. Crown 8vo, 6s. [Third Edition. 
“Barbara affords capital entertainment.’’—TPimes. ; i" 
“ One of the most entertaining books that the author has written. P 
—Daily News. 
THE MISSING DELORA. By E. Parucirs Orrennerm. 


With 4 Illustrations in Colour, crown 5yvo, 6s. . [Third Edition. 
** An excellent, sensational, and thrilling story.’'"—Daily Mirror. 


THE WILD OLIVE. By the Author of “The Inner 
Shrine.” Crown 8vo, 6s. _ (Third Edition, 
** A novel of unusual freshness and power, strong in analysis of oo 
THE LANTERN-BEARERS. By Mrs. A. Srpewick, 
Author of “The Severins,”’ &. Crown 8vo, 6s, : (Third Edition. 
* The heroine is charming, and the characterisation delicate a. 
ae "9 
THE CHARM. By Auice Perris, Author of “Idolatry, 
&c. Crown 8vo, 6s. [Third Edition. 
** Admirable in breadth and vigour.”’"—Times, 


A SPIRIT OF MIRTH. By Pscer Westtne, Author 
of “ Virginia Perfect."" Crown 8vo, 6s. i [Third Edition 
“ A very human, fresh, and lovable book."’—Evening Standard. 
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